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To the Right Hononralle., 


EDWARD, 


Earl of Clarendon , and Lord High 
Chancellar of EnGLanp, fc. 
My Loxp, 


>< 


ae crc isno manread's Your 
Lens = great name in the Front of 
FAT FB chis book, but will be rea- 
CR dy to enquire in himſelf, 
Om what intereſt Your Lord- 
ſhip can have init; I could latisfie them 
with the common language of Dedica- 
tions,and ſay, that thoſe noble and high 
Favours, | have received by Your 
Lordſhips kindneſſe, make me endea- 
vour,what | can, to acknowledge them, 
with all humility and gratitude ; but theſe 

Az; are 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


arc particular duties, the obligation of 
them alwayes doth, and will lie upon 
me,tothe utmoſt of my power.” This 
Treatiſe 1s of publick concernment; it 
handle's the higheſt and greateſt buſi- 
neſs of Church and State that, ſince the 
plantation of Chriſtian Religion in Eng- 
land, ever any man had need to write 
of, and by that Title itis Yours. 
| My Lord, I know, and whoſoever 
(hall havethe happineſs ro-write the ſto» 
ry of theſe tzmes, as he ought, muſt re- 
cord it, to Your perpetual! honour that 
thoſe moſt glorious and bleſſed alterati- 
ons, which this preſent age enjoys, both 
in Ecclehaſtick and' Politick concern- 
ments, have, in a great part,reſulted out 
of Your-preſence, and ſtance, to our 
ſacred Sovereign, 1n thoſe intricacies of 
affaires,with which He,and,in Him;We 
 wereallinvolved ; My Lord; I know 


that 
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that moſt addreſſes to him, in his accur- 
fed exile, were by Your hands transfer- 
red to Hu, the returns again were, for 
the moſt part through the ſame condut ; 
ſo that, if there had been flaw or chink 
in Your Lordſhip's ſecrecy, to ler out 
what was committed to Your tru , or 
defect of prudence in directing what was 
returned,l have often thought with my 
ſelf, there would (ſcarce have been a 
. ſubje faithful and truſted by the King, 
who could have ſupervived his Reſtas- 
ration,to congratulate this bleſſed morn- 
ing of happineſſe, which we now en- 
joy ; and Shade moſt of thoſe gallant 
perſons may acknowledge the preſerya- 
tion of their /ives to thoſe great and 
(Counſellour-vertues , (as I may term 
them,ſuch as moſt highly adorn a Coun- 
ſellonr of Fate) with which Your Lord- 
(hip was indued, I am ſure (though 


unwWor- 
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hitherto you, and all vertuous men, 
have endeayour'd to preſerve, and for 
which you and they have ſuffered ſo 
much hardſhip : for when this unhappy 
Author ſlight's thoſe reaſons, which 
have been brought, to defend the eter- 
nall infinite being of a God, this Book 
hath juſtifyed ic againſt him; O my 
Lord; it is that God which hath nn- 
twiſted and unravelled thoſe many mi- 
fortunes with which you were lately cn- 
tavgled, and hath exalted you to a high 
place of Dignity, wherein you may 
ſerve him ; as then you have alwayes 
kept your integrity to-him,through ma- 


ay 
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ny dangers for Uefence of his giory;l0,l 
am confident, the memory and honour 
of him muſt alwayes be pretious in 
your light hereafter, 

V Vhen he hath moſt unworthily diſ- 
graced our hope of Heaven,this Treatiſe 
hath laboured to vindicate that by res- 
ſon : my Lord, know,you have always 
thought thoſe eternal joys are of an un- 
meaſurable condition, excelling theſe 
temporal, and therefore your duty and 
thankfulneſs to that God, who hath pro- 
vided ſuch bleſsings for you , will a[- 
ſiſt me to ſuppreſs all wicked thoughts 
and ſuggeſtions. of falſe reaſons, wiich 
may any way diſturbe the bleſſed afſu- 
rance of that glorious expectation. 

V Vhenthis Author hath ſpoken very 
dangerouſly of the bleſſed T rinity, this 
Treatiſe hath, by reaſon,as well as Scrip- 
ture,endeayourd to —_ it, My Lord 

doth 
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doth know how, witholit the divinicy of 
our Sayour,there can be no ſalvation for 
man ; the arm of man onely could not 
compaſs it ; our thought of a God, our 
hope of heaven, were 1n vain,withourt it: 
the Lleſſed Trinity joyns in the produ- 
ions of theſe divine effects, which we 
enjoy ; Your Lordſhip therefore will 
perfect theſe noble duties towards God, 
which-in ſuch a high meaſure you have 
already expreſled in protecting ſuch a 
ſacred truth from the blaſting of mali- 
C1013 WIS, 

1 heſe things (my Lord)lI dedicateto 
Your Lord(hip asto a perſon of great, 
and eminent, honour, and worth , beſides 
theſe there are1in this book the vindica- 
tion of divers truths , which reflect up- 
on you, as the higheſt diſpenſer of juſtice 
in our Nation,under our Sovereign ; He 


hath abuſed the nature of juſtice, of me- 


um 
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4m and tuum, and let che world out to a 
diſſolute confuſion ; of which,alchough 
| have much more to ſay hercafter, yer 
here are delivered many things which 
may vindicate the anciently-received 
concluſions from thoſe violences which 
he hath offered to them ; ſo then, as to a 
great Patron of Vertue, of Religion, of 
Zuſtice, theſe Papers are ſubmuted to 
your protection ; how the particulars 
are handled by the Author, will be 
your wiſdom to judge; howſoever, 
ſince it is the child of my brain, the fruit 
of my ſtudies, and ſo ene of the deareſt 
things in the world to me, I moſt hum- 
bly beleech you accept this preſent 
| from him who would make you a no- 
bler, if he could, and acknowledge me 


to be, 
My Loxo, 
Your Lordjhips moſt reall bonourer, 
and hearty Servant 


Wi LL . It, Davis: . 
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TO THE 


CHRISTIAN READER, 


Eader, T intreat you, take notice, that 
long ſince, in a ſullen retirement, being 
amazed at the tranſaFions of buſineſſes 
in the Church, ſo well as State. 1 not 
only grieved to obſerve the ruines of that glorious 
hedge, with which God had fenced his Vineyard, 
(that hedge of thorns, which formerly no man could 
have kicked againſt, but it would have hurt his foot) 
broken down ; but likewiſe how the foxes had been in 
the Vineyard ; how they had eaten up and devour- 
ed moſt of thoſe deſirable fruits of piety, humilicy, 
obedience,and fidelity, which had only a name of 
honour left them by former writers, but no exi- 
ſtence in the practice of men amongF$þ us ; Conſide: 
ring theſe ſad misfortunes, and ſtudying what would 
become of them, 1 found. many gallant men, with noble 
and heroique ſpirits, repairing the hedge by ſhewing 
the neceſsity of that diſcipline whoſe decay introduced 
all 
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all thoſe miſchiefs to the Church, others, with as 
hioh a cvertue, and as effeftuall pens, pruning the 
Vines, and cheriſhing thoſe decayed fruits ; T honou: 
red their endeavours, but conſidered cui bono, to 
what purpoſe all this learning beſtowed ; not only the 
foxes have been nibling the tr wits and branches, but 
the wild Bore hath been in the Vineyard, and 
hath ſo far digged at the roots of Religion, that the 
principal Vines hang by little ſtris, and do only 
live, yea would die if not fuccoured.. (Th efe were 
my reflexions on thoſe times) 1 therefore thought it 
neceſſary for ſome body, and applyed my particular en- 
deavours tocaſt freſh Eaith about thoſe roots of Re- 
ligion ; to chaſe, if I could, that wild Bore out 0 
the Vineyard i into his former Forelt of heatheniſh 
principles ; and ſurely if any one man, for Jem: hun- 
dreds of years, might be called that Bore, it s Mr. 
Hobbes, no one man ever writing ſo det u&tvely 
to the principles of Chriſtianity as he hath done , 
Upon this reaſon 1 bent my ſtudy againſt him aud. his 
Books, and did heretofore publiſh two pieces in an -un- 
known name, being willing to have the buſmeſſe done, 
but not caring if my name were loft in the World; the 
firſt was meerly Philoſophicall, againſt the two 
firſt Chapters of his Leviathan, which yet, becauſe 
he made that the Introduction and Foundation 


of 
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of bis Divinity, I thought it neceſſarily conducing 
to my intentions againſt the other, to begin with ; 
Since my writing that I have found ſome men, of 
great worth, and deſerved reputation in Letters , 
that have opined With ſome things im that piece, ups 
on Which I thought to have ſuſpended my putting it 
out again, untill 1 had enlarged my Diſcourſe with 
them ; but, upon peruſal, ſuppoſing they could not 
propheſie, nor had foreſeen by reaſon what T urg- 
ed, I reſolved to publiſh it as it is, and take ſome 
other leiſure to cenſure them, if God give me life. 
The other piece was againſt the 12, 13 and 14. 
Chapter ; both ſo falſly printed, that, when I ſaw 
them, I could ſcarce know them for mine own. 1 
have writ againſt moſt part of his great errours, but 
my condition in thoſe times was ſuch that I was for- 
ced, upon frequent and ſudain ſearches of inquiſt- 
tive ſouldiers, to buddle up my papers, and throw 
them I know not Where , nor can yet find divers of 
them ; thoſe which I can find at. this preſent, I now 
print, conſidering how lamely ſuch duties are per: 
formed by Executors, and my ſelf grown to that 
Age as I muſt commut moſt things to them ſhortly how 
ſon I know not ; the reſt, God willing, ſhall come 
out as I ſhall diſcover them, - or elſe can repair what 
u defettive by my memory, at ſuch ſnatches of time 


as 
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as { can recover from my neceſſary duties, Who lave 
not my life, nor any piece of it, but as it ſhall conduce 
to the glory of God, and the good of Chriſtian men, 
that they may lead a peaceable and godly life in unty . 
ad charity ,which i the whole endeavour of 


Your brother and ſervant 


in and for Jeſus Chriſt, 
Will: Lucy Biſhop of St. David's. 
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No before or after * Eternity, and yet how theſe terms are ap. 
Plicable to God's duration or co-exiſtence, ut to his. fomaple 


or abſo'ute exiſtence. to6 
XI, Our double concert of God's eternity, to-which no compuc a- 
t10n of time is applicable, 108 


XII. The dotrine of Erernity moſt agreeable to HScripture. 109 
_ No abſurdity in aſſerting Eternity to be a ſtanding in- 
ſtant, 6 Ill 
XV. The difference of nunc fans and tunc ('ans, ar applied to 
Ecernity. | I13 
XVI. Eternity co-exiſt”; with no 7 OM number of dayes. 115 
XVII, God ſo manifeſt in the creatures, as «l ignorance 1s in- 
ex:nſale ; ib1d, 
The 
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The Biſhop's charalter of Mr. Hobbes ; I19 
And cenſmre of his Diſpute here rowching the eternity of the 

world ; ibid. 
And of the apology he i likely tomake, ant of ſuch prixciples, 
at the laſt da 118 
Hiu Lord(hip's Waſorable an1 ſalutary advice to him,, 119 


Mr. Hobbes pretends to be content here the dottrimt of haly 
Scripture , the fame of Miracles ,. Counrry-culiome and 


Laws, yet wrangle's ag ainft all, tbid, 
CHAP: XY.”. DEEDS. 

I. Mr. Hobbes contradit7 s himſelf, as tanching the ſeeds of 
Religion ; I21 
Which are more then or0ly an Opinion of 4 Deity, tbid, 

H, Far Hobbes more perplexed un bis writing rhen the School- 

122 
How far the foreſaid opinion ua) be aboliſhed antef humane 
nature. ibid. 

)I, _ may be ſuppoſed Mr. Hobbes mean”; ta Formed Re- 
lig 
How any" impoſeth pon his Reader. idid. 
Formed Religion #ot founded wponhus phantattick-Faich, 124 
The Jewiſh and Chriſtian pronc:pally to be examined,  thid. 

CHAP. XVL 

I, No probability of idolatry before the Floud, 125 

1, The firſt argument for it anſwered. ibid, 
Invocation rakes for the whole worlhip of 7 od-; I 26 
Prattiſedby Adam, Abel, Seth, &c. idid. 
Or for ſome peemliar additional Devotion, ibid, 


Service vwlgarly uſed to ſigmfie Common Prayer ; Gloria Pa- 

tri the Doxology at the end of every Pſalm, &ic, - 127 

Invocation Gen. 4:26. not improbably taken for ſome peculiar 

Deyotion introduced in Enos's times 128 

tl. The ſecond argument for okay before the Floud ; 2tt- 
ſwered, tbid. 

T he puniſhment # this warld many times deſproportionate to 
the (in, ibid, 


[ Of what ſort their ſins were, who periſhed in the Floud, an a 9: 
ANC 
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IV. Revelation, :0: Reaſon, did diftate the firſt Religion. ibid. 
V. The difference betwixt the occaſion and foundation of Re- 
ligion, 1;0 
IVhich prevaileth according to the congruity it bath to the will 
. of God; + \+ ;. bid. 
= barſopver men's oprezen be of the Perſon that incrodu- 
ceth zt. I31 
VI. How :h#s difference & £0*/iſkent with the other of aſſurance 
that there is a God. I32 
Wh the promiſed diſcourſe of the Jewiſh avd Chriſtian Re/+- 
10108 1s oneueted. . > | ibid, 
CHAP, XVII 
I. Mr. Hobbes abſruſe in making ont his Concinſion of —_ 
Gove:nours 4rd their Religion. 
II, Chriflian Religion depend', rot upox the integrity ard fuffic: - 
ency of Chutch governours. I 4 
1. Religion, formed by divize Revelations,may oblige toa 
lief of ſeomving contradictions; * |. ws 
IV. Theſ hed excellency of Faith, to be as well againſt, - 
above, Reaſon, 
V. Mr. Hobbes's ſabuilty. in bis citation and neaiſia on 


examples. 137 
Which,though pertinent,are dangerous to weak capacities, ibid, 
CHAP. XVIII 
I. 4r, Hobbes's ſcandalows deſcription of Man. ibid, 
II. Theequalicy of men by na:ure not univerſal, 138 
HI. The bares in which Adam ard Evah were made. ibid, 
'”. That whereinothers, : 139 


IV. Memory, Experience, aud Pruderice, diſtinguiſted. - ibid, 
V. Mr, Hobves confuſe, if not contradittory to himſelf, mn ar- 


guing about Prudence, 140 

VI. Men wmiverſally no ſuch opiniatours of their own prudence, 

as Mr, Hobbes pretendeth. I41 
CHAP, XIX, 

I. Equality ef hopes doe's nor render men enemies ; 142 

IT. Nor of deſires, as appeare's by the agreement between Ab:a- 

han 44d Lot ; 143 


111. Nor 
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TH. Nr ſelf-conſervation, ewch {5 deleRations ., - : . tid, 
IV. How, and by what, Hopes and Feares work upon 19, 144 

Not Ahab” s, but Jezebel's malice deſtroyed Naboth, - 145 


ObjeHion ar[wer'd. iid. 

* The nile of Occupancy ſacred, &r., | ibid. 
 Realon ſecureth men from feares; ibid, 
W-0 gone no danger from any bare polſibilicy of 1njury,1.46 
Which « generally re(trained by the rhoughts of God's punitive 
Juſtice, ibid. 
How Reaſon or Armes decide the contraverſ before 0CCupan- 
CY. | 147 

CHAP. XX, 

I. Three ſorts of men, although without a common humane power 
to awe them, not in ; the condition called War. 148 
11. How a common interelt is humanity may oblige to mutuall 
friendſhip. ibid. 
Objeltion about $t. Paul” $ entertainment i Malica anſwer d.149 
111, Time 6:ing #o cſſentiall, conflitute's wo war. ibid, 


IV. M-. Hobbes's inſtance in foul weather, to s/{pStrate, erro- 
MM. 


5O 
. eA diſpoſition to war, ; before any alt of hotly, make" s a 


"—_ | 6% I;5T 
Hz# impropriety of Feech, —- ibid, 
VI. Men unaſſured of ther ſecurity make not-preſently proviſion 
| for adefenſive war, 152 
CHAP. XXI., 
I. "As univerſal'war berweew al individvals ef mankind never 
* yet experimented, 53 
Nx proved by Mr. Hobbes's inſtances. ibid, 


I. har in the Paſſions make's fins which are not ſuch in they. 
ebVES, -. 
The ſeverall conſtitutions 3» the objets of our Pallions &- 


and whence, ci 
IIT. Afeftedignorance of the Law « (in, 
E very man born under a Law-maker, ard a Law, ibid. 
IV. The Americans have Kings, and juſtice executed among it 
them, 156 
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Private families not at war with the Kings 41d Nations amwrg 
whom they live, ibid, 
The concord of which hath a better dependence then wpon 
luſt, ibid, 

V. The exorbitances of a-Civil war prove not men to be in 4 po- 
lemical fate by nature. | ibid, 
VI. Then ucuall jealoufies of Soveraignes render them not like 
Gladiatours, i « dire& poſture of war. 157 
VII. Conſcience diftare's to men what u right and wrong : what 
Law and common Power they muſt ſubmit to, I58 


VIII. nan wt Valoor and Prudence, degenerated into Force 
and Fraud, loſe the nature, and deſerve not the name, of the ewo 
Cardinal Vertues :z war. 


I59 
IX. Juſtice «xd Injuſtice »o faculties, but habits, and may be * 
a military perſon. 160 
X. Nations have propriety in Dominions, IG1 
Perſons 1» their wives, idid, 
Ard eſtates, ; ibid.. 
KI. Their ticle to which may be various, 163 
That of Occupancy moſt evidenr. bid, 


CHAP. XXII, 

b. The right of Nature extend's farther they to the preſervation 
of life, I6 

H. Severallacceptions of Neceflity, and the different effes f 

it accordingly ; I6s. 

Nothing Neceſlary that God: hath n#t provided for by ſome 


Law, | ibid, 
HI. Neceflity of nature make's not every particular man deſrroms 
to preſerve his life ; 166 


I'®. Je being not in nature the principal of man's happineſs, ibid, 
V. Nor the power loft with it conſiderable in reſpett of the ſpiti- 
tual ativity rd perfetion guin'd by Death ; 167 
VI. which net ſo terrible, and painful, as pretended, 168 
- Ancient mſtaxces; 
The moſt fienal that of Otho and his ſouldiers, ibid, 
Cato's dowble attempt to diſpatch himſelf. 170 
Arria's magnanimity in bemg alike precedent to her huband 
Þ Pzrus, 
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Pztus, I71 

A modern inſtance in a young child. 172 
VII. Death ſeizeth wpon men Ike Sleep ; td, 
Diogenes rake's them for Brother and Siſter. idid.- 


A young child miſfook one for the other. 7 
Miter reſencations make it otherwiſe apprehended. tbid. 
VIII. The three periods of Death ; ibid, 
In which of them, and when otherwiſe, pain moſt affelt's the 
lack, 174 
IX, Inwhat caſes Life ſhould not be prefer'd to Death, ibid. 
CHAP. XXII. | 
I, He that hath right to the end, hath not right to all means what 
ſoever in the attaining that end ; $76 
The ultimate end excepted. ibid, 
II. He that judgeth by the right of Nature hath a Law of Na- 


cure to limit and regulate him in that judgment, 177 
To which he «obliged by Reaſon, ibid, 
INI. when the Law of Nature for preſervation may be Yiſpenſed 
with ; L 8 


As the right for 4 man's preſerving ſome prece of his efpare iti. 
IV. Mr. Hobbes miſtake» in bis definition of Right, and diviſi- 


on of it from Law. I79 

V. What tight i properly, and what wrong. 89 

Whence ts proved the conſiſtence of Right with Law, tbid, 
CHAP, XXIV. 

I, What is the Law, what the Right of Nature, 18t 

Man,» his moſt peculiar dominion, ſubje& ard tributary to 

God. ibid, 

H, Man his firft Charter had dominion giver hims over the 

creatures, but not over other men, 132 

Man's will not to be the rule of his judgment, nor the reaſon of 

of hi; a&tions, _ 

II. why men are ex empt from God's general Charter of domis 

nion at Mav's creation ; ibid. 

To put a reſtraint on any Vice which had no poſitive Law a- 

al nt it; ibid. 
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age. 
How Mr. Hobbes wonld have out-Caincd Cain m the ii 
catioa of Fratricide, ibid; 
- Tie comradiftion inmutuall dominion, every man over every 
. .._ man, 185 
Iv. N-new Patent, made to Noah, but thatto Adam re-exfor- 
cd. | thi, 
Noah's Sons ike co-hcires or in;er-commoners #» their right, 
186 
* They had not the world divided among them by conſent, vt 
by caſuall Occupancy, gr cavIce, as every of them thought fir. 


187 

V. An Objetion anſwer *d , 1bid, 
The Children of lirael d ſþoſſeſſed the Canaanites by God's 

prerogative which. he, had revealed. ibid £ 
The firlt genezation of menunderſtood their titles of propriety 
without God's peremptory command, 188 

VI. Jus ed Utile not.the ſame thizg, ibid: 


Places, &c, not appropriated, become auly his that firſt _— 
How Tully: underſtozd Utile far orherwiſe then Ar. Hibbes 


ibid, 
Mr, Bobbes's Argument ex non concelis, ibid, 
CHAP. XXV. 

I: The right of nature wor ſuch as Mr,Hobbes define's it ; 190 
It. Not | ibercy, as he deſeribe'sit, Igr 
Externall impediments may hinder, but not take away, natural 

- , power, | ibid. 
Jl. Exceprions againſt, Mr, Hobbes's definition of the Law of 
Nature, I __ 


A veineof errours that rux through his Book. 93 
IV, Mr.Hobbes may be allow'd ro ſay, he declare's, alas he 
prove's nothing ; but not to ſuppoſe multitude of. flſhoods to 


make the borridveſ, of one Concluſion, ibid. 
Aterm a to Mr, Hobbes's juſt engagement in 4 War ; 

I 94 

V, Ard to hima DESC WEE of his owa princi, les, i95 
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War nt the #:ly preſervative of Man's right w Nature's; ibid, 
The diſcourſe of Man's laying down his right co all :45ags, 


cc. unmeceſſary. ibid, 

VI. That is not-alwaje; really good for which a man part's with 
. bjs ripht, : | 195 
A man may lay down hs tight to reſiftance, and preſervat:o:: 
of his life for a zreater good, I97 
Objettion anſwer'd. . 1d. 


Tertullian's ſignal inſtance 1a the Chtiilians of his erme, ibid, 
V II. He may ſuffer impriſon:nent, Cc. wc hout reluftance, for 


the ſam: reaſon ; 199 
Obedience being better then ſacrifice, loud; 
VI. Ama: may renoance his right pro acis & focis, 200 
For the good of his poſterit '”, ibid, 
Monaliick retreats... . | 201 
CHAP. XXVI, 

Il, Dwverſity of merit. 202 
The Catcher's tle to ſcatter'd money... - tbid, 
11. Benignity t9 4 Mulician varyeth not the nature of this or that 
Donor's Contratt. 20J 
II. How the owner keep's his property, who intended to renounce 
it, ibid. 
IV. The dift inftion ex congruo and ex condigno miſunderſtood 
. by My. Hobbes ; 204 


How otherwiſe expornded by the Schools. 
CHAP. XXVII., 

I, Mr, Hobbes's vamn ſuppoſition of transfercing right, &c, 208" 
His juſtifying moſt horrid fins, where =» Covenant had bgex 
made againſt then , ib11, 

His reaſon fruſtrate, 209 
eMs inftance of two perſons meeting in ſome: place not before 


, 205 


inhabiced, ibid, 

H's imper felt definition of injuſtice, 210 
It. Suſpicion make's not-Covenants void, idid, 
The Caſe put between two Nations entring League of Confe- 
deracy, 217” 


The evil conſequences of hs opinion, ' ibid, 
; | Plato's: 
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Plato's Ingenio Fable ; ibid. 
TIT. The { aſuiſts Metus cadens. 212 
IV. A propriety where is no coercive Power, 213 
The foundations whereeon Mr, Hobbes buil4's a Common- 
wealch, azd the juſtice of it. 21 
V. The Fool's argument againſt Juſtice #nanſwerable out of Mr, 
Hobbes's principles. 215 
His doltrine more honeſt then My. Hobbes's. ibid. 


Taking away the fear of God an wwreaſonable ſuppoſition, 216 
HKncertain, whether taught or learned of the other, the Fool or 


Mr. Hobbes. ibid, 

VI. Mr. Hobbes's horrid ſuppoſal of getting Heaven by nnjuſt 
violence. 217 
VII. Hepreteud's to confute the Fool ; tbid. 
But, by inadvertence, fight's agaonſt himſelf, 218 
VIII. The violation of faith »ot allon'd, for a Kingdom. 219 
IX, Mr. Hobbes miſtake's the queſtion; ibid, 
And changeth the terms fraudulently here and otherwheve. 
230 

He that mean's to deceive will not declare his intent, 221 


The Biſhop's (oncluſion about deceit ard injuſtice, 243% 
X, Mr. Hobbes's logical anſwer about getting Heaven by 
violence. ibid, 
eAnther | the it, ibid, 
The Law of Nature give's rules for the attaining eternal feli- 
city after death, | 223 

XI. The breach of Covenant, though a wiched one, conduceth not 
'o eternal felicity ; yet ſuch Covenants ought to be broken; 22.4 


As that enter*d into by Theeves ; ibid, 
The other by a» Adultereſſe, ibid, 
XIT. Mr. Hobbes's ſ#bt:/ty in writing againſt Rebellion. 225 
Which cannot be by his doftrine, ibid, 


CHAP. XXVIIT', 
IT. M-. Hobbes unkzzd toReligion in the diſparagement he put's 
upon naturall knowledge ; 226 
I. what a perſwaſive the natural knowledge, or belief we have 
of eternal happineſſe,cs to withdraw ns from our opinion of tem. 


porall 
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poral felicity, ; : - 337. 

III. The tranſcendent delight here in our hopes of eternall hap- 
pineſſe ; 228 
For which we loath worldly pleaſures ; ibid, 
And welcome tortures, 229 

IV. Objettion anſwer'd, rs : idid, 
T he worldly advantages i» proſecuting divine happineſſe.ibid, 
The Merchant-adventurers hazard, '  - 36 


V. Mr. Hobbes can render hinsſelf no more ſecure of temporall 
then he ſeems's to be (with lintle ſatisfatiion) of exernal feliciry, 


231 

VI. The promiſes andoaths of men, which be make's his greateſt 
aſſmrance being very fallible, ibid, 
VII. His ſcornful ſcale of knowledge. 232 
Onr evidence greater of future feliciry then that ever there was 
ſuch a man as Julius Czfar ; : idid, 
VIII. Being not only deliver'd to by Tradition, but moſt *conſo- 
want to Reaſon, 233 


IX, In Man's fellowſhip with other creatures, and his excellen. 


cy above thi, 234 
X, A very child require's the ſatisfaRion of bis Will. 226 
ef mas s will ſansfyed with no worldly goods, whether boduly, 


ſenſuall, or intelleual. idid. 
XI. His knowledge 1s defefFive, and cannot do it. 237 
Nor ought elſe which is not \infinire, and that infinite is God. 

. 238 


Riches da ut not, which bring with them an impatient covetouſ. 
neſle of getting more, when men have molt. 239. 
XII. Manbath ſome imperfect knowledge of God w» this Ii fe;240 
None poſitively of bis eminencies, but by revelation, 24r 
What Faith doe's toward it, 242 
Whar Dreames, Viſions, Ecſtacies,&c. ibid, 
XIII, The ſeverall parts afted by the Underſtanding and the 
Will, both which faculties are imperfeRt in this world, » 
XIV. The certainty of felicity after death reſum'd and prov/'d, 
| ibid, 
XV. The Ozjetion anſwer d, touching Man's felicity 8 the 
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knowledge, & c. be hath, though imperfe, 245 
A ſecond Objeit 01 anſwer'd, about eternill Felicity, being the 

laſt Article of our Faith, 246 

T he ſame Conclulion may be the reſult of Faich an4 Realon. 
| » 247 

eAn Argument to confirm this drawn from the holy Martyrs 
conſtancy in their ſufferings.  tbid, 
Ar. Hobbes ſuiÞelted of a deſign, to diſparage the foreſaid At- 
ticle of our Faich, 248 


CHAP. XXIX, 
I, Several qualifications, good and bad, in the making and break- 


ing Covenants, 249 
II. No dammage without injury. : 250 
II, The explication of Commutative 4nd Dilttibutive J«/tice ; 


; 251 
To which is premiſed that of common or legal Tuftice, 252 
HMany atts of Juſtice bring not comprehended under the other 


two, 253 
IV. «Argument 1. againft an Arithmetical proportion in Com- 
mutative Juſtice examined, 254 
By what the price of any thing may be enhaunced. ibid. 
The Aſle's head and kab of Pidgeons dung in the ſiege of Sa- 
maria, 255 
When the Aruhmetical proportion muſt be applyed to the value of 
the thing, : ibid, 
V. Argument 2. againſt i auſwer'd, 256 
A Judge or Umpire limited by the rule of Jultice, ibid.” 


VI. What may be due by both kinds of juſtice, without cove- 
nant. 257 
VII. The juſtice of an Arbitratour d:fferent, according to the 


caſe, 259 
Mr, Hobbes too mice and ſingular m hi language, ibid, 
Hu miſtake in the diviion of juſtice ; * 260 
1» hs meaſure of commutative. tbid, 


H# boldneſs in confronting. all the learned men before him.ibid, 
Bodin's cavil ; . | ibid, 
Hs a-ery conceit of an harmonical j roportion, 261 

| VIII. Mr, 
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VIII, Mr. Hobbes's refraint of Moral Philoſophy. ibid, 
IX. Hs cenſure of all Philoſophers. So 

He forget's the diſtinitun f a good man and a good citizen.tbid. 


The foundation of Echicks, Oeconomicks, Politicks, ibid, 
X. Perſonal and relative perfeitiov how taught by Philoſo- 


phers. ; 263 
Mr.Hobbes's Philoſophy compared with that ef Epicurus; ibid. 
With that of Lucretius, ; 265 
Epicurus's excellent diſconrſe concerning Death, ibid. 
Frugality, 4»d Temperance. Ro 
Mr. Hobbes approacheth nearer the worſt of the Exicureans, 
th:n ds the Mahumetans. 267 
XI. herein the Stoicks placed humane happinels ; tid, 
Where Ariſtotle, 268 
XII. Mr. Hobbes wiſtake's the Philoſophers diſconrſe of Mode- 
rating Paſſions, ibid, 
& St. Paul's Philoſophy, . 269 
XIII, Of Fortitude and Liberalicy. 279 
CHAP. XXX, 
I. Mr. Hobbes's definition of a Perſon too cirenmftantial ; 272 
Il. Noleſs applicable to afeigned then a true perſon. 273 
III, Perſon not Latine, ibid, 
THTCOTY, Vacs ſuppoſicum. 274 
Perſon differently uſed in ſeveral arts aud faculties z ibid. 
IV. Miſplaced by My, Hobbes. 275 
No man perſonate's bimſelf, ibid, 
| Cicero mis-interpreted. ibid. 
Parſon how taken by the Criricks. 276 
V., Boethius's definition of a' perſon ; ibid, 
Rich, de ſan&o ViRore obje(t's againſt it, ibid. 
Hu other definition of it more difficult, 277 
Scotus's Qbjettions againſt the former. ibid. 


VI. The definition explamed aud vindicated by the Biſhop, 278 
The difiintion of Communicable ut quod ard ut quo, ibid, 


Reaſonable, of what extent, 279 
The Philoſophers and School-men could have reftified Mr. 
Hobbes's miſtake of a perſon. ibid, 
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The Etymology and common acception of Perſona, 280 
VII. Not the actor, but the ated, # the perſon, ibid, 


VIII. NoCovenant obliging to att againſt theLaw of Naturez281 
wich whomſoever any ſuch ts trade, it mu? not be ket, ibid, 
IX, The fittt part of Mr, Hobbes's anſwer deſtroy's the ſe- 


CONO. 282 
' Cod to be obeyed before Man ibid, 
As inſt ance in the Hebrew Midwives ; wid, 
Wh, probably, had covenanted. 283 


XN. No breach of covenant which had not a right to bind, 284 
*T, Thetrue God improperly, and over-bold!y, ſaid ta be perſona- . 


red, bid, 
Moſes, though inſtead of God, did not perſonate him, 285 
Nor do Kings, | ibid. 
Nor Prieſts, ibid, 
XII. How Moſes was inſtead of God to Aaron, + 186 
Hohim ſed for God, what name, .* wid. 
How Moſes was made 4a God tb Pharaoh, ibid. 
How fully ſoever Moſes had repreſented God, he could not per- 

| ſonare him, . 287 
XIII.The Iſraelites how th ex eople of God, 7 how of Moſes.288 
XIV. Moſes's phraſe ſhew's he perſonated.not God. 289 


XV. God was King of the Iſraelites, Moſes bur rberr Judge and 
General :. \ | ibid. 
A meſſenger and mediatour betwixe God andthem, 290 

| CHAP, XXXI. 


1. Hicomely ro ſay, our Saviour perſonated God ; - 291 
Who wasteally God ; | ibid, . 
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Obſervations , Cenſures and Canfurations, 
Of divers Errours in 


M* HOBBES 


HIS 


LEVIATHAN: 


Chap. 1. & Chap.2. | 
Of Humane Nature... 


CHAP.I 
of Senſe, its cauſe, &rc, particularly of Sight, 


Seb. x. 

Let paſs his 7ztrodu#ion, although very ob- 
noxious to cenſure, and,firſt encounter his 
firſt Chapter, which ſeems co be the toun- 
dation of what followes, but how unfit: to 
ſupport ſuch a heavy building, -will ap» 

peirin the examining, The Title of this Chapter is' of 

Senſe, and he begins with a definition of the 1hovghts of 

B Man 


Mr. Elobbes's Leviathan, Chap. 1. 


Mao ſingle, which he ſaith (are, every one, repreſentati- 
9n, or appearance, of ſome quality, ur other accident, of 4 
body without meggalled an gbjt#,) ln this obſerve bis firſt 
miſtake, that he makes aMansthought nothing bur a re- 
preſentation, and he brings no proot for what he firms, 
nox anſwers ſuch obj: ions as are brought by Philoſo- 
phers againſt it z bur, as if his Book were writ by bim 
for the Novices of Low hrs and his authority were 
enough, he would have it {wallowed without chewing z 
but that this is trade in nBo#Þonghre.of men, whether inrel- 
leFual, or ſenſual, is moſt apparent, ro him who ſhall 
conſider, that when a nan ſteep, or indeed is. atrent up- 
on other buſineſs waking, although both viſible and au- 
dible objeRts are preſented to him, yet he thinks not of 
them, nor diſcerns them ſo. that a mans rbovght is. 
more then a repreſentation. And to him who ſhall an- 
- Cwer, that this 15 for lack of atrention, I objeR, he con- 
futes himſelf, ſor then thought is not onely a repreſenta- 
tion, bur ſomething more, a cogitation of that man, 
which is an a&-of the foul; and cettainly, as. be him- 
ſelf phraſeth ic, the 7hought-of man is an 4&7, of mans, 
bur-this-reprefentation is an a## meerly of rhe objef7, and 
therefore cannot be the #howght of man : It is true, that. 
in every thenght'of man there is ſomething appearing, 
but mans thought is not that apparition, but the appre- 
benſion of that appearance, ahd ſome way or other ſome 
jadewent of it z the original or firſt thought is ſenſe, con- 
cerning which, be conſents with the ſtream of Philoſo- 
phers, that wil i intellefFu quod non prime fult in ſenſs, 
one way or orher. But here he cites another Book, 
where tre hath wricten more ar large of chis matters 1 
* hall appty my felt ro both, that is. named Humane Na+ 
&8re, or the Fundamental Elements of Policy, chap, 2. 


But 
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But becauſe 1 find ſome things in one, which are not in 
the other, errours enough in both, I ſhall creat of them 
apart, and firſt of this piece of Leviathen, 


SefF. 2. 


Here firſt he undertakes to ſer down the cauſe of Preflureof the 
Senſe, 2s if it had but one (as indeed, by his Philoſophy, _— = 
it might ſeem to have) this ca#ſe he makes to be the ex- external ob-; 
ternal objett, which _— the &rg#, proper to each j<®, noe the 


ſenſe, &c. this preſſure he followes to the brain and (nc. 


heart, (I wonder which way from the eye, or ear, it gets 
to the heart,) there this preſſure cauſed a repftance, or 
connter-paſſion, or endeavour of the heartto deliver it 
ſelf, (mark now, the brain, which donbrle(s is the foun- 
rain of ſenſe, is left out) which endeavosy, becauſe out- 
ward, ſeemeth tobe ſome metter without ; conſider che 
ſtrange uncouthneſs of this language ; if there be ſuch 
an endeavenr which univerſally cannot be true, yet this 
endeavour is iuward, although that which preſſeth it be 
Pac our; like a man who chruſterh agorher out of doors, 
that exdeswovr tothraſt him our is within, although the 

130 be thruſt our, all his endeavour muſt be within, un- 
leſs he follow him our of doors, which I think be will 
not afficm of the 6raiy, or heart. Secondly, conſider 
that it is impoſhble that che hearr, or brin, ſhould be 
ſo diſpleaſed with all apparitions, zlthough they: prefs 
them, as to endeavour to be delivered of them for 
there are ſome things of rthisnature, as ſweer Malick, 

Taft, Beanties in vifible objects, in all ſenſes ſome ob- 

jets.ſo.grateful ro the Organ, yea, beart, or brain, yea 

all, chac they cannot chaſe bur delighc jn them, yea hyg 

and embrace chem with all kindnefs; if ſo, why ſhopld 
they endeavour to expell them 2 yes, (he may ſay) be- 
_ cauſe 


Mr. Hobbes's Leviathan Chap. ay 


on, muſt be 
ſenſe, 


cauſe they preſſe them : 1 ask, how do the brain or heart 
diſcern that preſſure ? All diſcerning is either by ſenſe 
or underſtanding, no underſtan.ling betore ſenſe, ic mult 
cheretore be diſcerned by ſenſe, and rhen ſenſe muſt b8 
before there be any ſenſe, tor he makes ſenſe not to be, 
untfl that which preſſed be thrown out : Theſe are un- 
heard- of diſcourſes amongſt Philoſophers z bur his 0- 
pinions do confute that ſaying, Nibil d'ium quod non 
fait d1Gumpricsz ang therefore I muſt be exculed for 
producing new- objections to ſuch opinions z conſider 
then thar laſt clauſe of the former ſentence, (which en- 
deavour, being outward, ſeemath to be ſome matter without) 
Firſt, 1 have ſhewed the endeavour muſt be inwerd; 
next, let us conlider how this endeavour can appear to 
be ſomewhat without s according to him, this exdea- 
wor expelled that which preffed the brain or heart, but 
which way can this endeavour look like ſome matter 
without ? 1 am confident that neither any other, nor he 
himſelf underſtands what be writ, but he would write 
ſomewhat co amuſe a Reader; ithe had (aid, the ex- 
pelled Species, or I know not what he calls ic, that which 
priſe did ſeem to be ſome matter withont, it had lookt 

ike reaſon, although bur like ic; bur to ſay, the ex- 
deavour did ſeem to be ſome matter without, was a ſtrange 
kind of unreaſonable ſpeech ; 'but he goes on, and 1 


mean to follow him cloſe. 


Sed. 3» 


Nor ſeeming, (And ( ſaich he) this ſeeming or fancy & that which we 
bur ſome- ai» (aft ſenſe, and confiſteth, a to the eye, in light or colour, 


&c.) this ſeeming, to what. doth it ſeem ? that which 
ſeems, ſeems to ſomewhat, either the ſoul, or the powers 
of the ſoul, the organs, or heart, or brains now it it 


ſeem 


— 


Chap. I. Obſerved, Cenſured, xc. 


ſeem (oto any Agent whatſoever, thac aRt on which 
apprehends this ſeeming, muſt be the ſenſe, not the ſeem- 
ing it ſelf: (This ſeeming ((aith he) tothe eye, confiſteth in 
light or colour figared,) it (0, then, (ay I, ic is crue, thaic 
light or colour, figured,is fizhtsfor when we fay, a thing 
conſiſts in any thing, we mean to expreſle 11s natures bur 
to lay, that ſight iS light, os colour figured; or that ligh! 
andgolowr figured, is fi;ht, is as much as to ſ1y, the und*r- 
landing is a horſe, or a horſe the #nderſtanding ; or un- 
derſtanding conſiſts in a horſe, becauſe ic is buſted a- 
bout it: Itis true, underſtanding of a horſe, doth res» 
quire the being of a horſe, or elſe ict could not under- 
ſtand ir; and ſight doth require {/ght, or colour figured, 
but it cannot be ſaid to confot inir, bur as an object. 
He proceeds [ 4 qualities, called ſenſible , are in the ob- 
jed,that cauſeth them, but (o many ſeveral motions of the 
matter by which it preſſcth our Organs diverſly,] I will let 
paſſe this, becauſe I (hall have tull occaſion to ſpeak of 
it inthe ſecond part, concerning his Element of Policy : 
He goes on, (zeither in us are they any thing 'but divers 
motions (for motion prodaeceth nothing but motion) bat their 
appearance to us is fancy, the ſame waking or dreaming.) 
Here is an Aphoriſme (asif it were undeniable) bur 
without any proof or reaſon of it to be received by the 


Reader, without examining for his authority 3 the Morion begers 
4 ſomewhar be. 
fide mation, 


Axiome is; That motion begets nothing but motion y 
. ſpeech far from all cruth in Philoſophy ; tor were ic not 
that there is an aim ar quiet, there would ſcarce be any 
motion , Fins belli Pax, the end to which, and the end 
tor which ic is 3 but ro ſay, it produceth nothing but mo- 
tion, is againſt all che experience inthe world ; for al- 
though in ſome, and moſt motions,it-may be (id, that 
the effec is not produced by the power, of the moticn, 
buc 


Sighr conGt- 
eh nx: in 
ighr Of cogur 


6 z1red, 


teeth. At 


Mr. Hobbes's TITS. "7 6 Chap.1. 


Philoſophy 


but che vereve of chat Agent which operates by motion, 
and whoſe inftrumenc that motion isz yet that way thar 
motion doth produce any thing, all things are produced 
by motion, Subſtances, Men, Beaſts, Trees, Accidents, 
Colours, Quantities, Places, all whatſoever z bur all 
theſe things are not motions, yea, this laſt, which is 
Place, and in which motions, and the effects of motions, 
are moſt ſenſibly diſcovered, is ſo tar from being mation, 
that in our ſublunary places there can be no motion in 
them, but onely motions ts them z nor can they them- 
ſelves be /ocally moved, for the place of every thing is the 
Ambient Superficies: Now chat,with us, is either of 
Aire or Water, and if a man ſtir in any place, he ac- 
quires a new place, and alters the old, fo that in chat 
place he ſtirs not, and you cannot remove the Ambient 
Aire or Water, bat it alters his condition z (o that un- 
leſſe he conceive that all things are motion, it cannot be 
true, that motion begers nothing bur motion, tor motion 
producerh all ſablunary chings. When he writ his Le> 
wiathan, there was motzon, but this Leviathan, Thope, is 
not moton; it may, perhaps, in heedleſle Readers, cauſe 
motion and commotion, but certainly itlies (till under my 
paper at this time, and will do all this night, This is 
the ſtrangeſt Propoſition that ever was obtruded apon 
men, bur I deſiſt from it at this inſtance, perhaps to en- 
large hereafrer, alchough 1 think this abund2mtly 
enough. Where be addes, that their appearance to ws 14 
fancy, 1deny it, bur thar at which diſcerns the appeare 
ance, may in ſome ſenſe be called fancy, -I1 grant. 
What he addes afrerwards, concerning the preſſure of 


m bones and rheeye,c. 1 reter to another place, but mean not ro 
niyvcrnmiles, 


bow necelſary 1OfE It, At the latter end he cenſures allche Philo 
ro Chriſten- Scholes throughout Chriſtendom, bur he is not {ſo ſe- 


dom. 


vere 


rn” <—_——__—_—_— — 


Chap.z. Obſerved, C enſured gs. 


vere againſt them, as to wiſh them an utter extirpa- 
tion; he will hereafter reſerve a room and office for 
them. in che Commonwealth z bur he lecs us ſee, by 
the way, whar things (when he is made Y:ſetor General 
of all Chriſtendom) would be amenJed, In the mean 
time I (hall ſhew this uſe of {Kmiverſeties, that there may 
be alwayes a certain company of learned men in all Pro- 
feſfions, by whom, as by a Standard, all daagerous Do- 
Qrines may be tryed, whether chey be Orthodox, or 
afeful corhe Commonweatch, or no; which cenſure 1 
am confident his Leviathan will never abide, And now 
Ewill examine this ſame bulineſſe of Senſe, as it is (er 
down more art large it the ſecand Chapter of his Hs- 
mane Natwre; Chapter 2, cenſures the 2, Chapter of 
Humane Nature, - #» 


Concerning the objel of Sight, Colour, Image or Species, 
C 
Se. 1s 
 JPon-which-my firſt obſervationis, that although 
in the head, or contents, of this Chapcer, there is 
put the defiaition. of ſenſe ro the 2, namber; yer in 
that 3, number, nor elſewhere in that Chaprer, is there 
any defivition of Senſe; bur in thac number, onely 
ſome lictle diſcourſe of the onward cauſe of Senſe 
wrought by the objeR z which is moſt illogically done, 
and, for lack of defining, he diſputes moſt perplexedly 
every where. Iwillnot troable the Reader with cen- 
ſering every line, but becaaſe thar'which is material in 
this Chipcer confiſts in four propoſitions, which he 
nadertakes to prove, 1 will coment my ſelf with an en- 
quiry into them, 1, The 


8 


Mr. Hobbes's Leviathan Chap.2. 


Whether the 
ſubj-Q,wiic' e- 
in c:lour is, be 
to be the vb- 
1c, 


Co'our is in 
the ob j<&, 


Vi hence it Is 
thar wetcee 
the {zme « b- 


jc d uble. 


1. The fiſt is, that the ſubjef# wherein colour and 
Image art inherent, # not the obje6 of things ſeen. This 
he proves, becauſe numb. 5. (every man hath ſo much 
experience, 45 to have ſeen the Sun, or other viſible objects, 
by reflexion in the water, and the Glaſſes 5, and this alone 
is ſuf fictent for this concluſion, that colour and Image may 
be there where the thing ſeen is not.) I ſtop here, and 
will 6rſt examine the propoſition it ſelf, which is pro- 
poled with much deceir, for he ſaith, The ſubjc&# where- 
in colour and Image are inherent, w not the objetF, He 
ſhould have proved firſt, that colour and Image are the 
ſame, which be knows is denyed by all his adverſaries ; 
colour is in the obje of Sight, but there is no need of 
the Image, where the ſabſtance js, nor can the Image of 
colour be in the ſame ſubje@ with the colowr. 


Sea. 2. 

This uniting ſuch things, as are in their nature di- 
tin, breeds a mighty confuſion in the diſcourſe, and 
ſo dazz'es a weak fight, that it can hardly diſcern be- 
twixt them, I ſay then, that co/exr is in the objeR, but 
Image is not, Next Icome to his -proot, the appea- 


rince of the Sun by reflexion, by which he would have - 


proved, that colour and Image are not in the objeR: bur 
it doth not prove that the celowy is not in the 0bjeR; but 
onely the 1mage, for the colour remains in the objcR, 
when the 1mage and likeneſs is gone abroad, 


\ Sed. 3. | 
But. be urgeth again, that divers times men: ſee the 
ſame obje# donble, as two candles for one, which may hap- 
pen by diſtemper, or otherwiſe without diſtemper, if a man 
wil, the organs being etther in their right temper, or equally 


' 


diſtem- | 


Chap.z. = Obſerved, Cenſured, &<. 


diſkempered. Not to trouble the Reader with my tran- 
ſcribing all, I anſwer to this, thac this double fight may 
be two wayes, either by a diſtemper of the 07gan, or by 
a falſe refleRion in the- medium, The firſt | have had, 
and have been cured by Phyfick ;' The ſecond is eaſe, 
for there may be multiplying glaſſes, and many ſuch in- 
ſtruments, which many deliver-the ſpeczes double, and 
then the color, or objet, muſt appear:ſuch: but here 
is no reaſon to prove, rhat the colovy is nut inthe obje, 
becauſe 2uicquid recipitur, recipitur ad modum recipien- 
ts, if the eye be indiſpoſed, ic muſt needs follow, chat 
the ſpecies ſhall be qualified accordingly z And for the 
medium, or middle place, or mean, which tranſports the 
ſpecie the eye, it muſt needs-be, that the liquor will 
taſte of that cap out of which it runs; that every ſtory 
is enlarged or leſſened, multiplyed or diminiſhed, accor- 
ding to the affeRion or diſpolition of the deliverer, and 
ſo the indiſpoſicion of the medium varying the ſpecies, it 
muſt needs be, that the co/ovr muſt appear ſuch,although 
it be other; but he proves his concluſion thus [oxe of theſe 
Images therefore is not inherent in the objetF) See here the 
fallacy pur in his propolition ar the firſt, Confounding 
colour,and the Image of it: It is true, the 1mage,or ſpecies 
(tor I will maintain that word) is not in the objec, bur 
the colour is ; and where he (ayes, one is not in the ob- 
jeR, I ſay nather is, bur the colour of which that is 
an mage, which he in this place doth labour to infringe; 
and therefore as his Propoſition was fallacious, ſo his 
proof is vain. And I chink I have ſaid enough to this 
Pcopoficion. | 
Std. 4. 


The Image or 
Species -not 
in the obje&, 


His ſecond is, That there is nothing without us (really) Where ic by 
which we call an Image, or colour. This Propoſition is *<ficxion. 
C 


ſhore 


nat 4 le 
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Mr, Hobby's 
fallacy, 


ſhorr, and his proof as ſhort, thus numb, 6. Secondly, 
that the Image of any thing by r:flettion in glaſs, or water, 
or the like, ts not any thing in or behind the Glaſs, or in or 
wnder the water, every man may grant to himſelf, which is 
the ſecond Propofition, Here you may obſerve how 
the former fallacy runs throuzh che whole diſcourſe. 
His Propoſition was, that there was nothing without w8, 
which we call Image or coldur: In his proof he diſputes on- 
ly of Images by refleRion, not at all of colonrs ; fo thar, 
were his argument true, yet it proved not his conclution, 
becauſe it proves not, rhat co/ovrs are not without us z 
but his argument is fulfe, his antecedent as well as con- 
ſequence; the wage is in the Glaſſe, as appegees, for 
elic from theGlaſs it conld not be multiplied roWe eye; 
the 7wage is there, but the colonr is the obj:R's. the 
Image iS firſt in the glaſs, and from the glafs ;-by 
removing or multiplying ic ſelf, it comes to'the eye 3 
and what he (ayes will be granted, is impoſſible for him 
that hath eyes, and ſees the Image there. 


——Y 
— —_— 


CHAP. Ill. 

Image and Colour what : The effec of violent ſtrokes 
upon the eye : The apparition of Light, motion of Fire, 
working of the Sun, oc, 

SeeF. 1, 
H Is third propoſition is, (that the ſaid image or colow 
u but an apparition unts s of the motion, agitation, or 
alteration, which the objetF worketh in the brain or ſdivit, 

#r ſome internal ſubſtance of the head,) Here is 2 tedious 

Propoſition, and there is # tedious proofe of it; to a- 

void confufion therefore, 1 wilt take this propoficion 

into ſome pieces, and examine them apart, and then 
overthrow his proof. Set. 


| a, # 


EET > "7 


Obſerved , Cenſured, ec. I1 


Sw? 


Se, 2, 

Firſt, I obſerve the old fallacy, mage or coiour, both tmage whar, 
pur as one, and the ſame, but it is falſe in both, to ſay 
thar eicher of them is but an apparition unto ms of the mo- 
tion, which the obje(# worketh in the brain, Firſt for I- 
mage, &c. All Images certainly are the apparitions of 
thoſe things whole [mages they are, the Image of a 
horſe , is the apparition of a horſe, tor they are the 
apparitions of ſuch things 2s they make appear, and 
they make theſe things,and theſe things onely appear, 
whoſe Images they are : Now theſe viſtble ſpecies make 
red and greene coloured things appear, ro wit, the ob- 
je&#,not the motion of the brain;which without doubt can 
have none of theſe colours. 

For although it is poſſible to be conceived, that from The ® _ 
theſe [mages,conveighed to the brain, the brain may re- ;.4,no: of che 
ceive ſome likeneſle of the objeR, yer that likenefſe morion. 
repreſents, and iS the apparition of the objeR, not the 
brain. Bur thea to ſay, it #s the apparition of this motion, 
is ridiculous z it is true,motion, becauſe a thing known, 
hath it's apparitions, it could not be known elſe, bur 
thar'is a diſtin appatitionz as the nzture of moron is 
diſtina from other things, ſo muſt its apparition be 3 
but co ſay that all theſe w4ees. are apparitions of wort- 
ons, is as much asit he ſhould'fay, rhat the apparicion of 
any thing which is quiet, and doth not move, were the 
apparition of a #v9tion z yea the conceipe which a man 
hath of reſt it ſelfe, which is incompetible with motion, 
ſhould be the apparition of it's clezn - contrary, which is 
. motion, and the conceipt of the braine being qa/ee ſhoald 
be the conceipt of the brains motion, then which nothing 
can be more abhorriog both ro ſenſe and reaſon, 

C2 Serf, 


Mr. Hobbes's Leviathan Chap.3. 


As iS alſo Co- 
lour, 


Mr, Hobbes's 
Philoſophy 
unconſtant, 


Sea, 3. 

And then in the next place, colovr i not an apparition 
of the motion, &c. which the object worketh in the braine, 
&c, His very phraſe confutes it, for colour is the objeR, 
now if it be the objz&, it is not an apparition of the mo- 
Yon which the obje& worketh. Again, colour is a per- 
Manent thing, an apparition of a moon is tranſient, as 
the motion is, and that motion he names iS of little or no 
ſay at all, moſt ſuddain. Again, if ic be an-apparition of 
ſuch a motion, how came that motion to be green, yel- 
low, blew 2.8c. eicher it hath it originally from ic ſelf, 
and then that motion. hath colour in it ; or elſe it hath ir 
from the maver, which is the objeR, then how could 
the obje& make it of any colour, when by this Geantle- 
man, it hath none 2. Ic cannot be therefore as he (aith, 
thar either colour or Image can be the apparition unto us: 
of the motion which the def worketh, 


SeEF; 4n 


Secondly, obſerve how unconſtant this gentlemans: 


Philoſophy is to himſelf, I noted before in his Levia- 
than, how he joyned the heart with the brain in his pro- 
duRtion of ſenſe, and preſently after the heart alone: bur 
here, clean contrary, he puts the ſeat of ſenſe: to be the 
braine, ſpirits, or ſome internal ſubſtance ot the: head 
which contradictions ſeem to me moſt extreamely 
firange in a man ſocryed up for learning, in a book ſo 
laboured, unlefle a man could think that, conceiving 
bimſelt infallible, he ſhould write Qaicquid in Buccam 
wenerit, what came next. I come now to bis proof of 
his concluſion, which is Numb. 7. 

| Sep. 


07, pe_—_ 
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Se. 5. 
[ For the 3. we are to conſider, firſt, tht every great agt- 


tation, or concuſſion of the braine (4s it hapneth from a ivgupon a 
| ſtroak, eſpecially if the ſtreak be wpon the eye) where the Op= ,,.. oc from 
tick Nerve [uffereth any great violence, there appeareth'be- any concuſfi- 
fore the eye a certain light] 1 w.ll ſtop here, and examine 22 of the 


it piece-meal, Could a man imagine ſuch a perturbed 


diſcourſe to come {rom ſo learned a man © He begins 


with a high language of 4 great concuſſion in the braine, 
which I wondred how he could terch about, and exem- 
plifies only, as it happens trom a ſtroake, eſpecially if the 
ſtroak be upon the eye. Whar proportion has a ſtroak upon 
the eye to a concuſſion of the brain*chough ſome ſparks 
(as I remember in my childhood, tor I will not try thoſe 
experiments now) though ſuch ſparks, I ſay,may appear 
after a (troak pon the eye,yer I cannot conceive why any 
ſuch ching proportionable thould happen from a concuſ- 


ſoon of the brain. He proceeds [which light is nothing From the c:y- 


falline hu - 
mour. not the 


concuſi:on or motion of that Nerve For this inſtance, al- oprick nerve. 


without but an apparition onely, all that s real, being the 


though ir be not neceſſary, as you will tee anon, yet,for 
ſatisfaRion of the reader, I will ſet downe my conceipt 
of it, as I can remember the experiment of this great 
rule, Noſce teipſum,thus z That fire, light or ſparkes (for 
ſuch ic ſeemed ro me) which aſter a great blow flaſheth 
,out of the eye, I conceive not to be any iſſue of the 0p- 
tick Nerve, which is no way capable, in my judgment,of 
producing ſuch an eftez but proceeds either from the 
waite or cryſtalline humor, either of which may have a 
diſpoſicion to it,the cryſtalline humour, like ſuch alight 
ſubſtance agirated in the dark, may chance to make alir- 
tle flaring. For che whice,as I have ſeen a very whice Car 
in the dark,or a very white Napkin, firm & t;ff;ſtruck in 
| che 


Sparks appear- 


ir ke on the 


-a10., 
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the dark,(end our viſible (parks, like thoſe of fire, being, 
as I think, nothing bur ſtrong emiſkon of ſpectes, Now 
theeye is utterly inthe dark, for the prelent, upon ſuch 
a blow, and therefore theſe little irruptions ot its own 
light, quickly ſtopt by ſome oppoſition, may return 
themſelves a ſpeRacle to that eye out of which they 
came; what he ſaich, That this light is nothing without, 
I deny it, it is, as I expreſſed, the ſparkl:ng, not from 
the Nerve, but either the whice or cryſtall ne humour, 
or both; This is my conceipr, and hath tor 1ts provte 
ſome Illuſtcations trom other experiments, when his de- 
vice of the optick Nerve hach no colour for what he at- 
firmes, nor can he ſhew me any thing like ir beſides; bar 
it he could, let him know, thzc iris a poor arguing for 
ſuch a man, who deſpiſech Uaiverſicie learning, to ar- 
gue an univerſ1l concluſion concerning Sexſe,trom a par- 
ticular Iaſtince, trom a diſturbed organ; we poor peo- 
ple, that have been onely uſedfjro Univerfity learning, 
have a conceipe among(t us, that that great Axiome,up- 
on which all Philoſophy, and perhaps D:vinity too is 
tounded, That ſenſe is not deceived, when it is converſant 
about its proper 85«, muſt be underſtood of a right Me- 
dium, a well dilpoled organ, or elle it may, yea, will be 
deceived, when either of theſe fatle, For him there- 
fore to draw an Aphoriſme from an experiment of 
ſenſe, where the 0-gay is indiſpoſed, muſt be ſo far from, 
a good deduRtion, as a man would argue the contrary. 


Seat.6, 
Let us conſider next bis Inference, which is this 
{ from which Experience we may conclude, that apparition 
of light is really nothing but motion within] Now ſuppoſe 
th.s co b: granted him, it proves rot bis concluſion, 
which 
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which is, that colowr or ima; e is but an Apparition of mo- 
tion, &c. There is much difference between theſe two 
propoſitions, firſt in their ſubjects, a great deal of ciffe- 
rence berwix* co/onr and Image, which mike che (abjeR 
of his propoſition to be proved, and {/ght, which is the 
fu>je& ot this concluſion which he decuceth, for light 
is neither colour nor imaze, but anilluſtration of both, 
2iy, In che predicate, for an apparition of Motion is one 
thing, and Motion its felt is another, Thus here is poor 
Logick in this argument, where there is no ſemblance, 
how this concluſion, fer down here, is deduced out of 
the premiſes: firſt, iris abfolurely naught (as 1 have 
ſhewed) to prove an Univerſal coaclufion, concerning 
ſenſe, from a particular inſtance, and that inſtance from 
an indiſpoſed 0r7g42, and that inftance ir (elf no where 
offered to be proved; for where doth he prove, thar 


thit l:ght ts nothing withowt ? where doth he prove, that- 


all that is real in that light, is the concuſſion or motion, of 
the Optick Nerve ? Now for a man to enforce a conclu- 
fion againſt all che Univerſizies of Chriſtendome,and all 
che reaſon of Philoſophy out of Chriſtendome, the 4- 
rabians and ancient Greetans, and not (hew any proot, or 
evidence, of his premiſes, was, as if, like another Ms- 
homet, he would maintaine his opiaion by his ſword, 
without which he hath no one argument. 


SeeF. 7; 

But he makes another inference as impertinent as the. 
former [If therefore (ſaich he) from lucide bodies there 
can be d:rived motion, ſo as to affect the Optick Nerve in 
ſuch manner as is proper therewmo, there will follow an I- 
mage of light ſomewhere in that line, by which the mation 


was laſt derived to the eye) He hath one phraſe here, 
which 
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His inference which, leaving.it, as he doth, unexplained, gives a great 
c—_ trouble to the underſtanding of this propoſition, and 
thatis [17 ſuch manner 45 # proper thereunto] what is 
this proper manner, he (hould have cleared, I am ſure be 
making it an Inference, with a Therefore, out of the pre- 
miſes,we ought to conceive nothing but a violent ſtroak, 
which a lucide body at a diſtance cannot give, as will, 1 
And (© like- think, appear hereafter, But as his inference 1s amiſle, 
wits ascon- ſos his concluſion, there is no /mage of /ight made by 
| irs ſhining, but of che light body the light ir (elf is the we- 
dium, through which the Image of the /ucide, or colour- 
ed body, is conveyed to the eye, bur irs (elt hach not an 
Imaze,nor is ſeen, as is evident; let /ight thine upon the 
Light ſhining yyarer, if it come obliquely, or by the interpofition of 
uponthe W3" clouds, the body'of the Sun or Moone, or any other lu- 
cide body, is not refleec, we ſee nothing bur the: bare 
water ; and indeed if /ight in it (elt could terminate our 
ſight, it could not be the proper meanes to convey co- 
- lours to us, but would rather ſtop their progreſſe, or elſe 
coloured pellucid-rhings, would deliver all things co- 
loured like themſelves, as coloured glaſles; ic is not true 
therefore that there would follow an Image of light, and, 
if it would, for the reaſons before, that argues nothing 
for colour , and if there be an 1maze in the line ſpoke of, 
yet that is ſo farre from proving that it is an 1mage of 
the motion, as it proves the cleare contrary, it is an 1- 
maze of light, and not of motion: for although, perhaps, 
he may ſay, it is an Image of light in motion, yet its an 
Imaze of the {{ght, not of the motion, which was his pro- 

poſition to Prove, 

Sea, 8, 

But he proceeds to explaine himſelf, [7hat #5 to ſay, 
in the objett, if we look direitly on it, and in the glaſſe or 


walter 
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water, when wb look upon it in the time of refleFion, which 
in efſedt is the third propoſition] conlider firſt the cohe- Mr. Movers 
rence, he ſaid before, that che Image was in the line, by OE 
which the obje# ws laſt, &c. (mark now) that s 10 ſay, 
inthe bj«& or glaſſe ; you cannor ſay, that the objeRt or 
glaſſe were inthe /zne, but one of the extream termes 
of the /ine, and indeed not Terminw 1nitians, beginning, 
which,in ſome ſenſe, may be ſaid /n the line; but Terminus 
4 quo, the terme from which theline rakes its motion, 
which can in no ſenſe be ſaid ro be init: Then conceive 
tharhe ſaith,the mage & in the objetF,when we look dire? - 
ly npon it y which is moſt unreaſonable, char the mage, 
and the thing imagined, ſhould be in the ſame ſubje: 
Then conceive it to be affirmed of the 1mage of light,of ,,. _ ... 
which he ſpoke, the mage of that is no where, as'l have light cy 
ſhewed ; it (elf indeed, as it is propagated, is 1mago lucis, 
an /mage-of that lighr, which is toherent in ſome /acide 
bodies,asT have conceived, and itnot, becauſe 1love not 
to multiply controverſies, yet itis ſuch a thing, which 
neither is,nor can be repreſented by any image, but onl 
as it is incorporated into ſome body'z ſo'that a light boay 
may be ſeen in a glafle or water, bur nor 'lie#t irs telf,nei- 
ther inits ſelf, or 1mzge terminating our fight: Now 
(faith he)this in effet# is the third propoſition; buc let a man 
put them-rogether, and ſee which way theſe can prove, 
that Image and colour is but an «pparition of metion, there 1 
is no appearance of proof. Bur he ſeems to proceed in 
proot of this cauſe, numb. 8. This number is very 
long, I will therefore rake ic in pieces. 
SefF. 9. 

But ( ſaith he) that from all lucide ſhining , illumi- 

nate bodies, there is 4 motion produced to the eye, aud 


throagh the eye to the optick Nerve, and (o into the 
| D brain, 
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brain, by which that apparition of light and colour is affe- 
ded (1 think ic ſhould be rffedted, is not hard to prove) 
This Propolicion, it proved, conducerh not to the con- 
firmation of the concluſion which he intends ; the con- 
cluſion which he aims at is, that ?mage aud colour are an 

Mc mobs, Opp 4108 of motion : Now here he ſayes, he w:ll prove 

, BOUDES S : . . . " 

illogical way Tat by this motion, which he ſpeaks of, the apparition of 

of diicourſing, light and colour is effefted ; his Propoſition is, that image 
and colour are apparitions of motion ; ie ſets down to be 
proved, that by this motion there is an apparition of light 
and coloar ;, Image and colowr are the ſubjet7 in one of the 
Propolitions,and motion the predicate; motion the ſubjeR 
in the latter,and /zght and colowr the predicatez in nothing 
the ſame, which is a moſt illogical way of diſcourſing, 
and extreamly fallacious to any Reader, who, by this 
means, when he finds any thing proved, miſtruſts that all 
is fo, although he know not why : So ir ſeems, if this 
were granted, it were not material z but ler us ſee his 
proot. 


Se, 10, 

And firſt (Gaith he) t is evident that the fire, the only 
Incide body npox earth, worketh by motion equally every way, 
inſomuch as the motion of it ſtops or encloſed, it 15 pre- 
ſently extinguiſhed , and no more fire : He is not to 
be truſted, no not for that which he ſayes he ſees, 
tor that which he ſayes. is evident, I am confi- 
dent,to him that hath eyes, appeares otherwiſe, that fire 
doth not work equally every way; for a candle,any fire that 
you ever looked on, conſider whether it move not by 
its ame upwards; for although in a candle it neceſſari- 
ly creep downward for its ſuſtenance, yet the motion 
of the fire is upward more then any other way, whether 
the endeavour it hath to propagate its like, which is in- 

nate 
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Cn ee 


nate in every thing, makes it follow the ſmoak, as a fir 
matter to be ignified and made fire;or a defire to aſcend 
to the place of motion,as heayy things downward(which 
I am likely to vindicate from his ſcorn hereafter) what- 
ſever it is,thar it is done, is evident, againſt that which 
he ſayes is evident, that it moves equally every way, 


Set. 11. 
Why be ſhonld ſay what follows 1 underſtand not, 
that is[in ſo much 45 the motion of it ſtops, or inc'oſed, it ts 
preſently extinguiſhed, and ns more fire] tor this no way 
proves or illuſtrates the <qual motion of the fire y for firlt ,;,, cc: 6x. 
the hindering of the operation of the ſecond as, doth ringuiſhed by 
not deſtroy the firſt, and eſſence of any thing ; the ſtop- incloſure. 
ing of the ſtreams, doth not preſently deſtroy the Foun- 
tain, but the caking away the Fonntain dries the ſtream 3 
and (ſo it is betwixt the firſt aR, which is the form of a- 
ny thing, and the ſecond, which are the operations, 
Now the bindering a man from diſcourſe, which is a ſe- 
cond aR, doth not deſtroy his being and nature; to hin- 
der or ſtop the motion of fire is ſuch: And that which 
he ſaith, thar it & preſently extinguiſhed, and no more fire, 
he muſt cake that rerme (preſenth) ina very large ſenſe, 
fora little time, for we ſee fire, raked up in embers, 
keeps its being many hours, yea daies, without motion, 
but teeding upon its own bowels,and conſuming away z 
bur it is then ruined by encloſure, when no ayre is ſuffe- 
red to come tonouriſh it, or elſe ſome fumes, diſtilled 
down upon it, doe ſuffocate it, as | ſay then, ſo I may 
add therefore, not becauſe its motions are ftopt or incloſed, 
. for which he gives no reaſon, bur becauſe ic lacks ayr to 
Nourih ic, or is ſuffocated, as before z yet ſuppoſe it 
were, this ts done when the -0tion principally aimes up- 
D 2 waid, 
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| ward, nowhit the more for its diſtending its ſelf a- 
bout: In my life I aeyer read a reaſonable man _talke 
ſo unreaſonably of ſenſe, 


Sect, 12, 
He goes on | And ſurther, that that motion, whereby the 
fire worketh ts dilation and contrattion of it ſelf alternately, 
' ._.. Commonly called Scint:l[ation, or glowing, ss manifeſt alſo 
697 roo by experience, There was never heard the like g did e- 
conira8'on, verany man experimentally find ſuch a motion 7 Or was 
ever contracts called glowing or ſþarkling ?- the motion 
of fire is either that which is natural co inflame or ignifie 
the neighbouring body, or, what is in way to it, to heat, 
and warme what is about ir, and by thar, and chat,effe& 
out of it exficcation toprepare a matter for a form» offire, 
other motion ] acknowledg none in fire z that which he 
calls contratFion, I conceive to be nothing but when che 
ſmoak or ambient ayr ſupplyes it not. with a fic matter 
for a flame, then negatively it cannot break forch inthat 
inflaming a&, ſo far as it did before; but for a poſitive 
contrattion, and withdrawing it ſelf, 1 abſolutely deny, 
for every natural Agent doth alwayes work, quoad poſſe, 
as much, and as far as it cag,with all its force, and there- 
fore the fire alwaies d/ates, but never coptratFs, for lack 
of matter it cannot dilate as far as it did betore, but it 
never coxtra#s : Conſider here how little creditis to be 
given to his words, who cryes,#t « evident,it is manifeſt, 
to thoſe things which have no ſemblance of cruth, nor 
doth he give them any probable proof, but only his 
authority to induce an aſſent. 


Sea. .13, 
He proceeds [From ſuch 4 motion of the fire muſt needs 
| art le 
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ariſe a rejedtion,or caſting from it ſelf of that part of the me- 
dium, which is contignous to it, whereby that part alſs 1ee- 
aeth the next, and ſs ſucceſitvely) untill at laſt ne brings NIN 
it through the Optick Nerve to the brain, I deny that tg 
fire hath this local motion(b at if any be, it iS upward ON- guous ws. dium. 
ly) the motton proper to fire is :2nitying, anJ,in order ro 
char,calefaRion and ex(iccation, that rejetF:08 or caſting 
away of the ayr, and ſo driving the ayr before ir to the 
eye, a5 he would make us conceive;is impoſſible, which 
I] will thus demonſtrate; Suppoſe two Beacons, twenty 
miles diſtant each from other, the Beacons both ſet on 
fire together, the warchmaa of either Beacon ſees either 
fire, now if the motion by which the fire ot each Beacon 
hath acceſſe tothe eye of the warchmen, ſhould be this 
rejection of the ayr he ſpeaks of, thele rwo ayrs, thus re- 
jef#:d, muſt needs meet in the medizms, and in that local 
motion, being aerial bodies, encounter, and either ſtop 
each other, or.one drive the other backward, and ſo it 
is impoſſible that both Beacons ſhould be ſeen, becauſe 
the rejefFion of the ayre tothe watchers eye is either 
ſtopr in both, or at the leaſt in one, ſo likewiſe ſhould 
you put a body of glaſſe betwixt the fre :nd your eye, 
that glaſſe would hinder the motion of the ayr to your 
eye, bur yet perhaps would inlarge the viſibilicy of the 
fire, or, atleaſt, the glaſs being tranſparenc, the eye 
would ſee the fire, although the ayr came nor ar it. 
Thus you ſee an impoſſibility of this aRton in its firſt 
ſetting out, and his fancy of ſenſe Rifled in its birth, 
therefore there can no good be expected from it in 
the progreſſle. Bur, leſt I boaſt more then do, 1 will 
likewiſe examine that piece. 


$7. 
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No rebound 
from rhe 
brain to the 


Sed. 14. 
Having brought the __ ot the fire, as he conceives 
to the bran, he then ſaith (that che br81n, by reſeſtance or 
reaction, makes that motion rebound to the Optick Nerve, 


Oprick nerve. which we n0t concetving 4s motion, or rebound from within, 


do think it is without, and call it light, as hath been already 
ſhewed by a freak) Why he ſhould ſo infiſt upon this 
ſtrange,and,until by him,unheard of rebound, I cannot i- 
magine z he gives no reaſon tor it, nor doe I think the 
ſ\ubje& is capable of any ; certainly the eye ir (elf is a 
moſt tender part, and apprehenſive of a ſfroak from a- 
broad, as well as from a rebound, and certainly the ſftroak 
is tronger comiog from the fire immediately, then re- 
bounding from the brain, neither is the brats a fit objeRt 
to make a rebound, rebounds are made by hard and ſolid 
bodies, the #roaks made upon beds, cuſhions, and the 
like, fink, and are loſt in them ; the reboand is ſcarce a- 
ry thing, if any thing, but the brain is ſuch. Now, as 1 
have ſaid before, there is no reaſon why the 674i» ſhould 
expell every objeR; and againe, it may be urged, thar 
either the brat or the eye 15 the organ of this ſenſe, (no 


man kaows by his diſcourſe what he will (ay) It the 


brain, why ſhould ic only then perceive the objet when 
it rebounds to the Optick Nerve, and not whilſt che ffroak 


' is within it ſelf © If che ee be the organ, as certainly it 


is, why doth it not perceive the obje& before the re- 
bound, as well asSatrers as it paſſerh tothe brain, as 
well as when it cometh frem ic £ Iam perſwaded he can 
anſwer nothing to this Dilemma; what he ſaith, that (we 
not concceiving as motion, or rebound from within, do think 
it is without) is true, if he affirm ir of /{ght or colour, as 
be doth,for we can learn from him no reaſon to the con- 


rrary 
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trary, and all ſenſe ſhewes us the thing withouc, and 
therefore we conceive it ſuch z whac he ſpeaks of his in- 
ſtance of a ffroak,I have ſpoke toir before, bur here add, 
that there isa mighty difference betwixt that wiolent 
motion, which he expreſſeth from a ſroat upon the eye, 
which fAlaſheth fire out of the eye,and this natural moti- 
on, which proceeding from the viſible object, creeps in- 
ro the eye by the ſight of it: I can conceive the firſt 
may happen to a blind eye , ſuch ſparks, with a vio- 
lent blow, may be beat out of ir; Iam confident, it his 
Philoſopby were true, that ic comes from the Optick. 
Nerve, it may be done upon an eye that is blind, bur 
this other paſſage of the objec co the eye, is onely by 
the ſight, and cannot be where the eye is got fitted for 


viſion. 


Se. 15. 

His further Philofophy about the Sw#, is as ſtrange 
(methinks) when he (ayes, (we have no reaſon to donbi, 
that the Fountain of light, the Sun, workath any other wayes 
then the fire, at leaſt in this matter,) This matter is in 
viſion 1 conceive, and that he would have the Sz» work -_ = 
as he defcribes fire : but that will be hard to prove : Mc. Hobbes 
For firſt, he muſt ſhew that the Su» moves by dilation, fancicth, 
and contraction : Secondly, that it hath ambient ayre,or 
{ome ſuch ealily moved body to be rejedFed by it: Third» 
ly, be muſt prove, that the Su» muſt (o rejed? char body, 
as to make it paſle through the inferiour Orbs ; or elſe 
he muſt deny that there are any Orbes, from all theſe 
things, which will be very difticule, and thoſe things 
which I have objeRted againſt that moriow of fire,the Sun 
muſt be vindicated from their oppoſition, before that 
concluſion will appear probable, that the Sun worketh,in 
this act of viſion, according to his method before de- 

icribed $ 
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His indepen- 
dent inferen- 
CCs. 


Light and co- 
lour wo 


things, 


when applyed to the Sun. 


X S'A. 16, 
He proceeds [| And thw all viſion bath its original from 
ſuch motion as is here deſcribed, for where there u no light, 


there is no fight, and therefore colour muſt be the ſame with 


light, as being the effet# of the lucide bodies.) Thus he; 
bur there were never read ſuch (th:refores) writ by a 
Scholar: How doth this Propoſition, Al viſion hath its 
original from ſuch motion, as is here deſcribed, ariſe out 
of this, where there is no light, there is no ſight ? There is 
no dependance of one of theſe upon the other, and as 
lictle in thar which followes, and therefore colour alſo muſt 
be the ſame with light, as being the effet of the lucide body : 
do theſe things follow any of them © By this logick a 
man may argue, becauſe heat and light are the effc&s 
of fire, therefore heat is light ; whenit is evident they 
are divers, and :ﬀfe& divers ſenſes. 


See, 17. 

But I will beſtow a lictle buſineſs about the conclu- 
fion, as well as the deduction, and ſhew rhat /ight and 
colour are two things, in which I meane firſt ro prove 
his concluſion falſe, that colowr or image are nothing but 
the apparition of that motion he ſpeaks of. Secondly, that 
colony is a real thing in the object. And laſtly, that ir 
is a diſtin thing from /ighb, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 
The apparition of colour, its reality, and difference from 
light. 
s Se. 1, 
Nd firſt, that colour or Image is not the Apparition "OO?" 
of that Motion, I thus prove z That which is the 4p. ace the 


apparition of any thing, makes it appeare in his own Co- apparition of 
motion, bur of 


lours, as we ſpeak. H—_— 
2 je. 
But this image or colour (I take them as he puts them + argumgne. 


down together) makes not that »z0770x appear in its Cco- 
lours ; ergo: 
The major is evident, for if a thing appeare truly as 
it is, it appears inits own likenefle, and wich ſuch colours 
as it hath, and unleſs ic be a colowr, this Image or colour, 
he ſpeaks of, makes nothing appear, 
The minor I thus prove, It this image or colour make 
the motion appeare in its colowrs, then that motion had 
colour before ; bur that hedenies, for he makes colowr to 
be nothing but the apparition of motion, and if colour or 
image be the apparition of that motion, that motion muſt 
have colowr, becauſe ic makes the motion appear in no-' 
thing but colovr, either it muſt have color, or it cannot 
appear by colour, or the image of colour. 
Again, I can contute this his concluſion, thus , That * Argumenc. 
which is the apparition of any other thing , when that 
other is the ſame, then that is the ſame, and when thar 
other varies or changes, that doth ſo likewiſe z but when 
the ſtroak or -zotion trom the obje is the ſame, the co- 
lour or image varies, and when that is divers, the image 
is the (ame, cherefore ir cannot be the apparition of thac 
motion - The major is evident, for the apparition of any 
ening, is nothing but the _—_ of it aS1t is: The mi- 
nor 
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nor will be thus illuſtrated 4 Suppoſe two walls equal- 
ly big, the one black, the other greene, theſe equally 
ſtrike the brain, the one as the other, but the #mage or 
colour repreſented is black or green, divers but it any 
man ſhall objc&, that theſe doe not equzilly ſtrike the 
brain, Iwilllet lim make them equall in all chings bur 
the colour, and then they muſt equally ſtrike, or if; nor, 
the colozr of the wall, not the motion in the braine, is 
thac which onely appeares and makes the difference, 
Agiin, when the ſtroak is divers, ſometimes the colour 
or imaze is the (ame fo it we ſhould conceive the 
ſtrength and difference of otions, we muſt needs think 
that (olid and ſtrong bodies ſhould move and ſtrike the 
eye harder then ſotc and gentle, yet they may eaſily ap- 
pear of one colour as we may fee a Downe-bed, and 
a ſtone ; either of theſe inſtances is enough to ſhew, that 
colour or ima;e i$ not the apparition of that motion, but- 
of the obje& which makes that wotion, 


Set, 2, 

Colour areal This I conceive, wich whac went before, my be a- 
ming -n the * hyndantly enough for the confuration of his concluſion, 
—_— And next I come, to my (econd Propoſition, which is, 
That colour is a reall thing in the objeRz to prove this, 
I ſhall uſe this medium; That which produceth reall ef- 
tes, isareall thing, but colour in the object producerh 
reall effe&ts ; therefore, 8&c. 

The major hath its evidence from hence, that no- 
ehing can cauſe an effect nobler, or more excellent then 
ic ſelf, which if colour, that is in the objeR, be not a 
real thing, it ſhonld do, when ic produceth real effes, 
The minor may be demonſtrated by many experiences, 
becauſe ſome co/onrs diſſipate the Sun-beams, ſome con- 


gregate. 


1A r121:MENT, 
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made by a white or black wall, as I have ſhewed, or 
more cloſe, the ſame wall now whice, and anon ſouted 
or blacked, it cannot be that the divers fpecies or Image, 
which is wrought in the eye, can proceed from any 
thing bar thar very Colowr which is in the wall, becauſe 
the diverſity of che/mage muſt needs argue ſome diver- 
lity of canſe, which can be none but the colowr of the 
objec, upon examination of all other prerended cauſes, 
for that varying, the image alters; and that remaining 
the ſame, the ?maze doth ſo- likewiſe, and this ſo con- 
Rant, that co all eyes, well diſpoſed, ic appeares ſacb, 
whatſoever they are, ſo the medium be not ſome way 
gr. other clouded 5; which muſt needs argue a ce rtainty 
of cauſation to him, who in this very Propofitiona llows 
the objeR a cauliog vertue z becauſe it is a orion from 
the obje, which is by this /mage made appear; now the 
01103 is the ſame from black or green, but the colowr 
only differs, 


E 2 Thirdly, 
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Or inſtance of! 
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book, 
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Colour and 
Yight nor the 
ſame thing. 
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Thircly, let the Gentleman conſider what he did 
mean to do, when he writ this book; did he mean to co- 
Jour the paper with real letters, or fancy onely * if nor 
with real letters, how could he expeR that one word 
ſhould nor be taken for another ? he could never think 
that A, ſhould force the eye or braine, otherwiſe then 
B. doth, and fo cauſe another Image, but out of this, that 
be coloured the paper in another hgure, when he made 
A, then when he made B. Lera man againe conceive, 

that in the ſame feather of a- Cock, he diſcernes one 
ſpeck of white, another of red, another of black, and 
thoſe are all diſcerned by another mans eye; leta man 
think what can ſo diſtinguiſh theſe colowrs in this, and 
not in another feather, but that theſe colours are there; 
and not in another. Itis a ſtrange thing that his wit 
thould think co perſwade a man, not onely againſt his 
own eyes, but all the eyes in the world, and all the rea- 
ſon too, but his owne, Well, I conceive this is enough 
for theſe two Propoſitions, That colour is not the Appas 
rition of that motion, and that colowr is a reall ching 
in this objet-: Theſe two paſſed Propoſitions are 
ſuch, wherein I have diſputed with Miſter Hobbes, no 
-_ _ leverread of oppoſing my concluſions, but 

imſelt. 


Chap. 4+ 


SefF, 3+ . 

In the next I find various opinions among Scholars, 
v hi-h if he would have ſtudied, although not for truth, 
bur ro maintain his own opinion onely, although againſt 
truth (which I doubr he ualuckily affeRs)'he might 
have found much more prohable reaſons for what he af- 
firms, then any produced by him. The conUuſion de- 
tended by him, and denyed by me, is, That colour and 
light are the ſame thing ; this he demonſtrates thus, to- 
wards 


Chap. 4- Obſerved, Cenſured, Cc. 


ed 


wards the later'end of the 8, zum. where before [Their 
difference being onely this, that when the light cometh di- 
retty from the fount ain to the eye, or indirettly by rifleFion 
from clean and polite bodies, and ſuch as have not inward 
particular motion internal to alter it, we call it light ,, but 
whey it cometh to the eye by 1: fl:(F10n, from uneven, rough, 
and courſe bodies, or ſuch as are affefted with internal mo- 
thon of their own to alter it, then we call it colour, colour 
end light differing onely in this, that the one is pure, the 
other perturbed light} Although rodeny is anſwer ſufti- 
cient enough for all is ſaid, there bing no proof, but as 
if he were another Moſes, he delivers his Philefophy as 
authentique, coming from his mouth withour any argu» 
ments, alchough againſt the opinions of the whole 
world; yetIwill in little lay. open ſome weakneſſes 
in theſe expreſſions : Firſt, think what he meanes by 2x- 
ward particular motion internal to alter light , certainly 
unlefle he meanes the cauſes of colovwr, which muſt be 
againſt himſelf, I-know not what it can be. and then 
inward motion internal, which ſhould have power to al- 
ter light which is external, to that body, was an uneven 
and courſe kind ot expreſſion, it it expreſs any thing 
buc the weakneſfſe of the whole appeares- to any man 
that hath eyes ; for whereas he ſaith, when it cometh to 
the eye by refledFion, from uneven, rough, and courſe bodies, 
or ſach, ec. there we call it co/our ({perking of 241) I 
ſay let it come from the moſt even, moſt clean and po- 
litz bodies that can be imagined, that Nature or Art 
have made, as Braſſe, Silver, Gold, yea, heaven ir ſelf, 
we call it color, as one Star is red, another more white; 
and therefore this Gentleman is eicher miſtaken, or 
would deceive in the uſage of ſpeech, 


His concluſion it ſelf may be thus overthrown. : 
Stet 
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1 Argument. 


- 2 Argurmcnt. 


Set. #6 

That which exiſts when chere is no /zght, that can- 
not be the ſame thing with /ight : Bur colour exiſts 
where there is no /zght, ergo, colony is not the ſame with 
light. | 
5 The major is evident, becauſe the ſame cannot be, 
and not be, at the ſame time, which would be true, it 
at the ſame time co/ovr and /ight being the ſame, colowr 
ſhould be, and /ight nor. 

The minor will be proved thus; Colours are in the dark 


where /eht is not, that will be proved, becauſe at night, 


when /ight leaves our Horizon, yet the colowrs remaine 
the ſame they were before ; and chat is proved, becauſe 
when light (although another /ig4:) is brought to them, 
yet they are, and they apppear the ſame they were be- 
fore: Now we have an Axiom in nature,and to be over- 
maſter'd and check'd by nothing but divine power, 4 


privatione ad habitum non datar regreſſus, there 1s no re- 


calling a word that is ſpoke, no making chat not done, 
which is once done; not making that up individually and 


.compleatly the ſame which is deſtroyed ; no reſtoring a 


forme, and being once loſt ; now this being the ſame 
it was, and appearing ſo at the coming of the ſecond 
light, which it was ar the manifeſtation of the firſt, ir is 
evident that the /ight did not give this colovy its being, 
but onely the manifeſtation of its being, and this colowr 
was ſomething beſides /ight, which was made appear by 
light , I know not what can be anſwered to this any 
turcher. 

Again, I can diſpute thus, That which oppoſeth /ight 
cannot be the (ame with /ight z but ſome co/ours oppoſe 
light Ergo: | 


The 
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' The major appeares, becauſe nothing oppoſeth it 
ſelf; the minor is thus illuſtrated, becauſe black oppo- 
ſeth lieht, for light hach an affnicy with white, and 
black with darkneſle, fo chat ſuch Scars,which haye noc 
ſomething to vary their repreſentation, to us appear 
white,and ſo do candles,and theſe white things, amongſt 
us, have ſomething of /izht in them, and grear affiaicy 
ro it, and therefore are better diſcerned with a weak and 
evening light, then darker Clouds axe, So likewiſe 
black hath an affinity with darkneſſe, which is the toral 
privation of /ight, infomneh as a ſhadow, which is a par- 
riall privation of /ight in a particular place, is black, in- 
rencionally black,as I ſhall diſcourſe hereatcer: It is true, 
that neicher black, nor any coloxr, can be{cen withour 
light, no more can a ſhadow ; but dark, and black colours 
and ſhadowes, do oppoſe /ight, which isa kind of white, 
when io reality it is- in its own ſubje&; as che Saun;-or 
Star, or Cindle. This certainly, joyned to what went 
before, may ſerve for my laſt Propoſition. But becauſe 
there are other Oppoſers of this conclufion beſides him- 
ſelf, now Tam in, I will ſpeak ſomething to their ar- 


guments. 


CHAP. V. 
The reality of - colour vindicated by intentional colours 


and ſpecies. 
Sea, 1 


Tie firſt and chiefeſt I find is, becauſe colours with- Arguments 8- 


out light are viſible only Potentia, only indeed viſi- giioft the re- 


ality of colours 
anſwered. 


ble but reduced into 2R, and ſeen by being exlightned ; 


ſo that then by this light they are reduced into aR, i argument, * 
and therefore light is their form, 


For . 
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ets de 08 anſwer to iis argument, we muſt know that the 

being and na- being and natare of things conſiſts not in their ſecond as 

ture of things ag they are Called, which are their operations, but 1a 

conſiſts, and ; : "3 : 445.5 

bow they are CNET firſt afFs, which give them their abilicies ro work, 

diſtinguiſhcd, and they are diſtinguiſhed by their abilicies to operate, 
when time, and other opportunities, and accommoda- 
tions are offered z not by their operarions themſelves, 
Thus vegetative creatures are diſtinguiſhed from things 
inanimate, not by their operations ot growth. or gene- 
ration, for then they ſhould not be vegetable creatures 
in Winter, buc by their abilities co grow or generate 
when their ſeaſon is offered ; and as their abilicies di- 
inguiſh them from others, ſo amcngſt themſelves 
their ſeveral ſpecies, natures, or kinds are diſtinguiſhed 
by their abilities to produce ſeveral ſorts of things by 
thoſe operations, not by the operations the mſelves : 
ſo itis in all things, the abilities ro ſenſe, not the at7 of 
ſenſation, make an Animal ; the abilicie to diſcourſe, 
not the a, makes the man z for elſe a beaſt ſhould not 
be 2 beaſt when he is aſleep, nora mana man, when 
he is either aſleep, or a child. I could inſtance in all 
things, quantities, qualities whatſoever : This explains 
and anſwers this argumenr, although colour cannoc aQtu- 
ally be ſeen in the dark, yer that concerns not the na- 
ture, but the operation of colours, their ſecond at#, not 
their firſt4 they have in them a power of being ſeen up- 
on occaſions and opportunities, even when they are in 
the dark; darkneſle to them is like Winter to vege- 
rals, like fleep to beaſts, like infancy ro man z and as 
well may they ſay, that the ſpringing weather, which 
reduceth the tree to grow, is the tree ; that the ſtroak 
or blow which wakened the ſleepy Lion, is the Lioa ; 
thac aR which inabled the child firſt to diſcourſe, is the 


man, 
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man, as this //ght the colour ; becauſe of its awaking it to 


an atual emiſſion of ſpecies, or being ſeen. 


See, 2, 

Another main argument, which is urged againſt the 
diſtintion betwixt light and colour, is thus formed , 
There is the ſame reaſon of all colowrs, as colowrs, as of 
any ; but we know that ſome colo#rs are nothing bur 
light refleted, therefore we may conclude the ſame 
ot all. 

The major it ſelf Ktands upon irs own ſtrength, by that 
word (as colours) for where there 1s the ſame being, 
there is the ſame reaſon or cauſe of that being. The 
minor is exemplified in the colours of Pidgeons necks, 
* in thoſe colours made by a glafſe of Red- wine, ſet- upon 
a white cloth, when a great /ight, or the S#n ſhines upon 
the Wine, it will give an eye ot red to the white cloth 
which is under it, as likewiſe the S#» ſhining through 
the coloured glaſſe z theſe are real co/ours, bur are no- 
thing but light variouſly refleted z therefore there are 
rolours which are nothing bur light. 


SeeF, 3+ 


For anſwer to this, we may ſay to the major, that Anſe. 


there is the ſame reaſon of all celonrs, as colours, which 


2 Argument, 


olours rea! 


and inrenti- 


arereall co/ours and material z but that there ſhould be onal ner the 


the ſame reaſon and nature with them, and intentional, 
apparent or ſpiritual cologrs (for by theſe names they are 
called) there being bur a nominal, and ſome outward 
circumſtantive convenience only, is very illogically ſpo- 
ken as if one ſhould (ay, thar a living, and painted, or 
dead horſe were the ſame, and had the ſame natore, 


To ſhew the convenience and difference of theſe from 
F reall 


ſame, 
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real colours, obſerve that they both are the objec of the 
ſizhr ; that when theeye ſees that broken light through 
the red glaſſe, it ſees a thing, for what is not, cannot be 
the objec of ſenſe, and becauſe it is ſeen, it is not un- 
juſtly called a col: ur, for colonr is the objeR of fight, and 


-in that actual relation to the fight, they bave both one 


common nature ; but here is the difterence, that to the 
one light gives its being, to the other, onely its being 
ſeen, tor the /ight falling thick in with that pectes and z- 
mages ſent forth in their firſt and ſtrongeſt emiſſion, 
when they come immediately from the objeR, ic min- 
gles with them, and gives them a luſtre from it ſelfe, 
which is a ſhining co/ovr z but in all real colours the light 
adds nothing bur a making of chem fit ro be aRually 
ſeen; and that chey are one real, the other intentional 
'coloars, appeares by this, chat che real are inherenc in 
the object, which is their ſabjeR, and ſo the white of 
this paper I write upon i inherent init, and is moved 
with the motion of this paper, which is the obje& of 
my fight at this time 5 but red, which falls from the 
olaſſe of wine upon a white cloth, or theſe colours on 
Pidgeons necks, move not with the cloth or the Pid- 
veon, for take the Pidgeon out of the flaring light, and 
you ſhall ſee onely his reall colours; and remove the 
white cloth, and it retaines onely irs whiteneſs, which is 
the inherent colovr, and the intentionall colony follows 
the glaſs and /izht, not irs ſubjeR z ſo that here we find 
the perfeR nature of a reall, abſolute, inherent accident 
in the one , and but of an intentional relative adhe- 
rent accident in the other. - And here appeares a 
diverſe nature in theſe two ſorts of colours, they differ in 
their reall nature, although they agree in the relative g 
and you may ſee it further illuſtrated thus: The ſame 

thing 
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thing cannot at the ſame time have two real co/aurs, red 
and white, but the white cloth, though ſhadowed with 
red from the wine, is white at that time it is ſo ſhadow- 
ed, which appears, becauſe remove the ſhadowing body 
onely, which is the glaſſe, and there is the ſame white» 
neſs, without any alteration or motion in the cloth ; and 
therefore it was the ſame before, bur onely received an 
eye of red'from theglaſſe, This may ſerve for the ma- 
jor, that there is the ſame reaſon of all colours, I (ay all 
reall, not intentionall and reall. 

Secondly, to the miner, that muſt prove that theſe 


intentional colours doe not differ from the light, which per damn 
I deny ; for although /ight is an ingredient inthe cons (. fame with 
ſticution of them, yet it is not the total,no nor refraRed ligh: * 


light, but as it mixeth with divers colors, fo it appears 
diverfly, and then, as you cannot ſay a book is nothing 
but paper, or paper inked, but a paper written or ;prin- 
ted ;z as a medicine cannot be ſaid to be Rubarb, al- 
though Rubarb be in it, when there are many otber -in- 
gredients, and perhaps others more predominant. So is 
it with this matter, although theſe intentional colovre 
have /ight in them, yet they are ſomething elſe beſides 
light. And thus ſuperabundantly ; this latter part.con- 
cerns not his book, nor indeed, had heerred in this con- 
clufion onely, that /ight is colour, would I have cenſured 
him, he had learned men in the ſame cauſe engaged 
with him; but when he thought this ſhould countenance 
theſe other Propoſitions, that there was nothing bur an 
apparution of motion : Secondly, that colawy was no real 
thing in the objeZ#, which wasabborring to all ſenſe and 
teaſon that was ever beſtowed upon theſe things z find- 
ing 1t in the lump, and thinking it a miſtake, have waſted 
this paper about it. 

F 2 Sa, 
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See. 4. 
Bac I have not yet finiſhed this bulineſſe z in the lac- 
ter end of his firſt chapter of his Leviathas, he ſaich, 
(That the Philoſophy Schools throughout chriſtendome, 
grounded upon ſome Texts of Ariſtotle, teach another do- 
p rine from him, and ſay, for the cauſe of wiſion, the thing 
feen ſendeth forth 4 viſible ſpecies, (in Engliſh) a viſible 
ſhew, apparition, or aſpett, the receiving whereof is ſoeht, 
G&c.) 

Sighe more + This I muſt cenſure, and (ay,that I think that ſcarce 
Ren affoe. any Philoſophie- School teacherh this concluſion, thar 
eics, the receiving the ſpecies is ſizht, but the judgment of the 
ſoul upoa the receipt, for receipt 15 a meer paſſive thing, 
bur all che language in the world makes zo ſee an ative 
verb ; if receipt of the ſpecies ſhould make ſight, then a 
Looking-glaſs would tee, for that receives the ſpecies, 
and truly the eye is a kind of animate Look.ng-glaſs, as 
a Looking-glaſs an inanimate eye; but the difference lies 
in the aQtivity of che ſoul, which animares the eye, but 

not the Looking-glaſle. 
The conceipx But he is angry with the conceit of fpectes, and would 
of _ = bave men believe, that that opinion, ſo univerſally held, 
founde";n" is founded only upon ſome Texts of Ariſtotle ; bur I 
tes Texts, Will tell him, it is not ſo founded upon Texts, as if bis 
onely authority had gained the general eſteem, which 
that truth hath obtained upon mens jadgments, but the 
reaſons of him and his followers, which this Gentleman 
ſhould have endeavoured to have anſwered, and not 
have thought that his bare credit, with (corning it, 
ſhould prevaile againſt Chriſtendom. But that a Reader 
may take notice of ſome of theſe reaſons, and not trou- 
ble himſelf to peruſe other books, I will ſer down one 
or two, which may ſuffice, Sed7 
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The firſt reaſon of Ariſtotle is drawa froin our expe» ariftortes 6:6 
rience thusz We all obſerve,thac when we have diſcern- _ for 
ed things by our ſenſes, and the a& of ſenſeng (pardon 


rhat word ſenſng, it is unuſuall, yer ſignificant) is done, 
yet there remains in the (enſative memory, that image, 
which repreſented the objeR at the firſt 3 now it is im- 
poſſible that that ſhould be any material corporeal 
thing, for rhen how could ſo many huge Towers, Ca- 
ſtles, Towns, Kingdoms, yea heaven ic (elf,if a materi- 
al heayen, remaine crowded in fo narrow a compals £ 
how could ſuch contraries, as black and white, hot and 
cold, fire and water, high and low, remaine ia that little 
Ark of mans memory * if they were material and reall 
things, they could not, but being ſpiritual, intentional, 


and things, as Philoſophers ſpeak, diminute entitatis, 


they make a (hifc, with cheir little encities,ro creep into 
ſuch a corner : And this confounds likewiſe another 
Propoſition of his, that the reception of theſe ſpecies 
makes ſenſe ; for theſe entities are received and retained, 
and kept faſt in that box which received them, the me- 
mory, but are not ſexſe any longer then they are hot,and 
freſh from the objet;z well, then there muſt be ſuch 
things as theſe ſpecies, or elſe there could be no memory 
of the objec, which, in a material condition, could not 
exiſt in the memory, 


A ſecond argument may be drawn fram another ex- A ſecond ar- 

. - . . ument fro 
periment z ſuppoſe Ariſtotle looks upon Plato, Ariſtotle Fenn - 
cannot ſee his own face, but in Plato's eyes he can; how mage in Pla- 


can that come about, but chat ſome intentional, ſpec/es *9'5 £56. 


and image of him crept iato Plato's eye ? a material 


thing could nor, it muſt be an intentionall, for any ma- 
| terial 
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cerial thing would be offenſive to Plato's eye, nor 
could it be that Gamboll he talks of ſo much, a ſtroak 
from the objed?, for then it muſt have mace Plato ſee 
Ariſtotle, not Ariſtotle himſelf, according to his Philo- 
ſophy. 

3 Argument. Ny bird argument I can frame thus, Every objec, 
which is diſtant from the organ, muſt ſome way or other 
make it ſelf reach the organ with its own likeneſs, but 
for areall paſſage of colours, or ſuch like objeRs, there 
can be no imagination, there are but two wayes, either 
by the propagation of this /age, intentionally, through 
the whole medium, which therefore iS nor diſcerned in 
its paſſage through the ayr, becauſe the motion is ex- 
rreamly ſwift, like the paſſage of /ie4t,inſtantanealz and 
becauſe untill ic meets with an eye, or glafſe, or ſome- 
thing proper to give it areceipr, it hath no pauſe' for a 

The ſpecies conſideration: This is the moſt common way of Philo- 

why to callec. £phersz or elſe it muſt be by ſome ſeminal wertve 

which ic ſends abroad, which, when it finds a womb fit 
to entertain ir, there is prolifical, and produceth this 
image,and therefore in that regard may be called ſpectes, 
obj &ion an- becauſe it is ſuch i» ſemine: Now if it ſhould be obje- 
ſmered, Qed, that if it were the ſeed ot colours , like the ſeed of 
plants, it would produce a thing of the ſame nature, a 
reall colour, not an intentional ; It is anſwered, that ſe- 
cond qualities are like equivocal agents, they cannor 
produce their own nature, like Males, and the Monſters 
of Nile, the furtheſt they goe is their imaze z a colour 
coth norget a colour of its own niture,as heat doth heat; 
nor can you make one thing white, by putting another 
whire thing to it, unlefle you add ſome of that white 
body to the other: This conceic hath mnch pleaſed me, 
and 1 think would meet with all objeRions, but I am 


not 


LS, ne ad. a 
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not peremptory init, becauſe I cannoc aftord my ſelf 
leaſure to ſpend ſo much time about ſuch a youthfull 
ſtudy ; buc,howſoever,one of theſe wayes, 1 conjecture, 
whoſoever ſhall think that the objeR works upon the 
ſenſe, conceive-it, and therefore thele ſhectes. 
There 4 
phers, the leaſt of which he bach not rouched, bur con. 
crouleth them, with only, 7t « otherwiſe, IT will now 
leave this, and come to his fourth and laſt Propoſition, 
in his Humane Nature, where before, numb, 9. 


CHAP. VI. 

Concerning Echoes, produttion of ſounds, and external ob- 
jecss 3 $3 . | 
Is Propofition is, {That as in conception of Vifon, 
mow in conceptions that ariſe from the other ſenſes, 

the ſubjelt of their inherence « [not the ſubje (I think ic 
falſe printed, he means fure the objze& ) but the Sen- 


tient. 
SelfF._ I. a 


This Propoſition is delivered in a ſtraoge fallacious?,, 
way z for whereas his wholediſconrſe and intenc is to fallaci 
rove, that ſound, as well as colour, is ifot in the objec?, his diſcourſe. 


bo in the ſentient ; as with colowr he joyned images z So 
in this Propofition, which concerns other ſenſes, he leaves 
out the objec#,and onely names the conception : Ic is un- 
doubtedly true, that the conception is in chat part which 
concetves, not the conceived ; but the buſineſs which he 
labours to prove, and is inqueſt o | b?ewixt him and me 
is, Whether there be any thing conceived out of the Senticnt 
in the objett ; he ſayes no,and labours to prove ” 

SEC. 


any other arguments uſed by Philoſo- . 


Hobhes 
ous in 
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The Philoſo- 

phers 6ſt 0- 
pinion concer- 
ning ecchoes, 


Seet, 2, 
The firſt argument he proves this by, is drawn from 


ſeund:, and,in them, from ecchoes, (4 man (ſaith he) may 


heare double, or treble, by multiplication of e 
ecchoes (ſaith he) are ſounds, as well as the 
not being in one and the [ame place, cannot 
the body that maketh them.) 

This argument receives its anſwer variouſly from 
Philoſophers, according to their divers conceics of the 
nature of ſounds z for ſuch 2s conceive ſounds to be car- 
ried in their real nature, by the motion of the ayr, to 
the organ of ſenſe, theſe conclude an eccho to be a new 
ſound propagared by the former, differing from the firſt 
individua)ly, not naturally, we may call it, if you will, 
another of the ſame, as ſome Pſalms of Hopkins and 
Sternholas Tranſlation z So that as we ſee muſical in- 
ſtruments, two in the ſame room, one Violl touched, 
the other, out of harmony of parts, being fitted and pre- 
pared for ſuch a motion and ſound, receives the ſame, and 
that ſound is the firſt, bur alittle ſofter, which in a whi(- 
pering place, as have obſerved at Glouceſter Church, ir 
would be ſtronger: Now this is another wvotion, a deri- 
ved motion, and a deriveg ſound from the ſame firſt 
cauſe; but as thi motion was the immediate cauſe of the 
firſt ſound ; ſo the firſt ſound was parent and immediate 
caule of the ſecond ſound, Now here is a diyers ſound 
and a divers ſubjeR, the eccheing place, or the ayre diſ- 
fipated and expulſed the ſubjeR of that eccho, but the bo- 
dies moved, or the ayr forced by theſe bodies, the ſub- 
jet of the firſt. This is one way of Philoſophers, and 
doth abundantly ſatisfie his abjeRion,and ſhew there are 
outward ſubjetFs to theſe two ſounds, each hath his own, 


Bur 


, which 
al, and, 
inherent in 


lt. 
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—_ NE I . . Rg7Y ar A ſecond opi- 
But orhers make this eccho a kind of rebound of that hg be 


ſound, not onely ſtopping the ayre, which carried the ,,,c.,ning 
ſeund from going farther z but retorting it againe from Ecchoes. 


whence it came, like a Ball, which moves ar the firſt 
by the band chat banded ir out, but, when it is opt by 
a wall, retu;nes towards the place ic moved (rom firſtif 
ir meet with the wall in a right line to its motion, or, if 
oblique, moves obliquely, and may in that motion be 
retorted by two or three walls; and this anſwer ſhews 
the outward ſubjeR of this ſovxd to be the ayre, which 
carries it about with it, and is retorted, 

A third way is, of ſuch who conceive the ſubje# of 
this ſound ro be ayre, in which at the firſt it was propa- 
gated; and that ſound, from that place and ſubje of irs 
bicth, emicts, as colours do, its fecies and likenefſe 
which by ecchoing places are entertained, as the images 
of colours are in looking-glaſles, and there ſhew them- 
ſelyes, and from them multiply themſelyes to the ear, 
or perhaps to other ecchoing places, as glaſſes tranſmit 
their ſpecies z and this likewiſe fully anſwers bis objeRi- 
on, and ſhews how there may be one ſ#bjed, and divers 
ecchoes of the ſame ſound; if the ſound be double, it bath 
a diverſe ſ#bje& ; if it be a rebound, the ſame b«/{ is di- 
yerſly retorted from the power of the ſame ſtroak by 
divers walsz if it bea ſpecies or likeneſs, the ſame coloar 
with divers images of it, Let noman'expeR my opi 
nion, be it any of theſe z it ſerves my turne to invalid 
his o——_ z and theſe opinions, and ſome expreſ- 
tions like theſe, might he have obſerved in Philoſo- 
Phers, and ought to baye confuted. 


G Se. 


Their third 6+ 


pinion con- 


ceraing ec» 
choes. 
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; But he proceeds with a Philoſophical Axiome, No- 
_—_—_— thing can- make any thing, which i not in it ſelf. There 
Aiſtin&iono* are bes rules given by Philoſophers which are ſome- 
formal'y aud thing like this,as [.Nih1l dat quod non habet? Nothing can 
ore give that to another which it ſelf hath not, But nor to 
ſtances, trouble a Reader with other diſtinions, this is ſuffici- 

ent for our bulineſle, nothing can give another what it 


ſclf hath not, either formaltiter, formally inbering in ic, or ' 


virtualiter, that is, it hath power of producing it. A 
min, who hath not a peny in his purſe formally, yet ha- 
ving it vertually, can give another a thouſand pounds by 
his Bond or command to his Steward. The heavens, 
which,according to Ariſtotles Philoſophy, have no hear 
in them formally, yet vertually,by their Philoſopby, pro- 
duce heat in ſablunary bodies : The ſteel and flinr, 
which are cold, and have no fire ia them, no formal fire, 
yet knockt together, having it vertvaly, produce fire 
enou2h to burna world, Inſtances might fill this ſheer, 
bu this laſt is very pat to this buſineſs: The two bodies, 
which-make anoiſe or ſound, have not the »oiſe or ſound 
in-them. formally, bat like fire in a flint, ſo-doth ſound 
lye aſleep in;them; and by their collifion, 'and knock- 
ing together, this fice is produced, F have diſcourfed/of 
this. Propoſition. before, as it was applied to fight, 
nader thoſe termes (as I remember) that motion pro» 
duceth,nothing but motion :. 


Sed, 4. 
M:. Hubbes's Tgoon with him (he ſaith tbe Clapper, the Bell, the ayr 
abſurdirics i" Hye 1081015, but not ſounds z then be brings this motien 


es tothe bratn, and there be ſaith is motion, and not ſound, 
laſt 


— I _— ——__ 
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laſt of all, he gives this motion a rebound from the braine 
to the nerves outward, and thence ie b:come:h an appe- 
rition without, which we call ſound.) VV hat I have de- 
livered before concerning the objeRt of ſehr, Igneſs, 
may be applied to this of ſound ; bur in particular, bere 

are ſome peculiar abſurdities, which I will examine, as 
that he ſaith, the rebound ts the nerves outward, nerves in 
the plural number, not naming wht ; ſo that, by this 
Philoſophy, tor all I ſee, a man may heare with his eyes 
or xoſe, tor the rebound may be made to them, and he 
names not any zerve of the ear; and truly, for all I ſee 
by his rebonnds, a man may ſee with his ears, and heare 
with his eyes, for either of theſe are capable of ſuch 
motions as he ſpeaks of, But then let me ask this Phi- 
loſopher, how this »woticn becomes an apparition ? Had 
that motion that apparition before, or nor 2 If not, bow 
came it by if afterwards * neither could that metion give 
it char nature of a ſound, or apparitien,which it had nor, 
according to his Philoſophy,nor any thing elſe that had 
. itnot, If the wwotion had ic before, then either in the 
brain, the ayr, the bel, or clapper, which he denied. 

If any thing elſe had it before, and then produced it, 
then chere was ſound before, and this was not the pro- 
duQtion of ſound ; but he doth not ſay that it & ſound, 
but that the apparition i cated ſound; but as before con- 
cerning ligbt, of what was that an apparition? 'was is tiot | 
an apparition of ſound * Then ſound was ſomewhere elſes 

and then how was it made an apparition? was it made 
by that which had an apparitos in it, or not, as before © 


Land Se. 5. 
This is all he hath wricten there concerning ſounds ; 
he runs over all the ſenſes [4nd (ſaith he) to proceed - 
G2 the 
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the reſt of the ſenſes, it © apparent enough, that the ſome 
and taſte of the ſame-thing are not the ſame to every man, 
and therefore are not in the thing ſmelt or taſted, but in 
the men] ſhort and ſweet, and he ſhall have as ſhort an 
anſwer, nay, I (hall make-his argament ſtronger, and 
, then refute it: Smell and taſte of the ſame thing, are not 
Smell one, the ſame to the ſame man at divers times, and yet it doth 
not follow that theſe qualities ſmelt are not inthe 0b- 
je&, tor the defedts and ill qualifications of the 0rgan 
do diſteliſhand alter the thing raſted and yer, upon con- 
{ideration of his terms, I grant his Propoſition, and his 
inference, bur ſay, that neither prove the concluſion he 
propoſed. His Propoſition is true, for he faith, Smell 
an taſte are in the men, not in the thing ſmelt and taſted 
it is true, theſe are immanent aRs, and are in the 0r- 
gan, produced by the power of che ſenſitive foul, and 
are not in the 0bjedFs, but rhis'concludes not againſt che 
Uaiverfities, that as there is no coloxr in the objelF, fo 
there ſhould be no odevy or ſavear, but produced accor- 
ding to his bounds and reboands; for although the 
immanent 44s are in the agents, yet the things ſmelt 
and toſcd are Elſewhere. | 


SefF 5 6. 

Whar diffe- Laſt of all, he cometh co the loweſt ſenſe of tovch or 
rence Pery©® £:e{ing, and of this ſenſe, he ſaith [So likewiſe the heat, 
the fire, avd we feete from the fire, is manifeſtly in us, and i quite diffe- 
| pr rent from the heat in the fire? 1 believe that be ſpeaks 
how ir proves (XUth in this, that the heat in my hand is not that parti- 
no nullicy of cular heat which is in the fire, but yer that word quite 
- *— wi different, was a large Phraſe ; the difference is individual, 

not ſpecifical z it is a ſtream of that Fountain, and differs 

like a ftreame from the fountaine , it loſeth by rhe 


courſe, 
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courſe, it walkes in ſome degrees of thoſe perteRions 
which it enjoyed at its firſt ſeting out : bur, that ir is 
another, appeares, becauſe take away the fire, and the 
heat doth not inſtantly follow the fire, but by degrees 
weares out of my hand, juſt like a ttreame fed and 'ſup- 
plyed by a fountaine, ſtop the fountain, the ſtreames 
will in little leaſure decay, bur not inſtantly be dried z 
as light followes the Candle, or as a ſhadowe the man 
whole ſhadowe it is ; This proves it to be another 
heate from that of the fire z why do we read nothing of 
apparitions, of bannds and rebounds ? this is nothing co 
his purpoſe, thar heat, which is in my hand, is the 05jed# 
of my feeling, and it is diſcerned by fome ſpecies which 
expreſleth irs likeneſs, as other objeZ#s, and preſents ic 
to the ſenſitive ſoal, which officiates. this daty of judg- 
ing of Tonches inevery part of a man, which is 'animated 
by ir, asir diſcernes colours by che eye, ſounds by the 
Eare, &c. But which way doch this prove, becauſe 
heat is in my hand, which is felr, therefore there is no- 
thing in the 04jed# diſcerned. The nature of thoſe 
Prime qualities, Heat, Cold, Dronght, Moifure, is ſuch, 
that ic multiplies their nature even to the 0rgen, and 
thus onely, immediately, ſends out its likeneſs ; (whe- 
ther chis 07g 9 be a xerve, or ſomething elſe, I queſtion 
not,) but ſecond Bvalities, as light or heavy, hard or 
ſoft, rouch bur the oatward skins only, and there, and 
thence tranſmit their Species, which is fo apparent, as 
nothing can be more ; for rake the weight of Lead, and 
the lighcneſſe of a feather, when difcerned by a mans 
hand, can any man ſay theſe are inthe hand, or Lead,or 
feather * Solikewiſe when 1 feel a down pillow, 2nd a 
hard ſtone, whar is it I feel 2 a ſoftneſle or hardneſſe in 


my ſelf ? or agamboll of a bound or rebound ? theſe 
| | things 
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things cannot be imagined, theſe are real things in thar 
pillow, in that ſtone, but ſend forth ivtentienal, nor 
reall Images into my haad , of their natures Real they 
cannot be, for if real, then my hand ſhould be light or 
heavy, bard or ſoft, when ic diſcerns thoſe 05je#s to 
be ſuch, tor whatſoever hath theſe real 2ualittes in it, is 
denominated by them; andthen ſome image there muſt 
be, becauſe whatſoever is known, muſt be known by 
reception into that facultie which knowes it,if not in its 
ſelf,yer in its Species or Imagezand ſo theſe, who in their 
realities cannot come at the 0rgan, muſt do it by their 
Species, But this was much more then needed for a 
refuration of what he ſaid ; but I have not done yer 
with him, for although his Argament drawa from heat 
in my hand, to prove the nullitie of an externall 06bjed?, 
is vaine, 2s I have ſhewed,for this heat is external to the 
Organ of that Senſe ; and although it be true, that the 
heat in my hand differs from that in the fire, which did 
produce it , yet his Argument is moſt Illogical, with 
which he endeayours to prove it thus. 


Set... 7. 
Hear is nei-  [.F07 Caith he) onr heat is pleaſure or pain, according 
ther pleaſure 4s 78 15 great or moderate ; but in the coal there is no ſuch 
nor paineyBut 2hing] Firſt conſider the Propoſition, then the inference. 
-—Y In the Propoſition, he affirmes, that our heat is 4 plea- 
ſure or paine, which is a moſt ſtrange ſpeech in a Philoſo- 
phical diſcourſe, where propriety of [peech is expected; 
and from that man, in chat diſcourſe, where, like ano- 
ther Ad«m, he would impoſe Names upon every thing, 
and ſtrives for nothing more then to give things con- 
venient expreſhons. To the buſineſs, heate is neither 
pleaſure, nor pain in us, ic may produce both, according 


ro 


— 
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co the convenience; or inconvenience. it hath with us, 
but is neither; heat is a cauſe of ſenſe, bur /enſe is neither 
pleaſure nor pain, bur they are reſults our of ſem ſe,as 
things agreeing or diſagreeing to it ; ſo that beate is 
a cauſe of both, a remoce cauſe, but formally it can- 
not be ſaid to be either, 


$8. 8. 

Bat ſuppoſe it be ſpoken figuratively (which, in theſe 
caſcs of Philoſophical punRuall diſcourſes, is not pro» 
per) the cauſe for the effeR, doth ic follow, that chere- 
fore becauſe itis ſoin a m4”, and produceth not that 


The ſame 
cauſe worketh 
different ef. 
fe&s according 
to the ſubje& 


effe& in the fire, therefore it is not the ſame heat ? cer- or obj:& a- 


rainly cauſes atwayes work the ſame effeR, where the 
Subje&is the ſame, but nor elſe : beat hardens clay, 
which is a common Inſtance, but ſoftens wax z if fire had 
ſenſe, as 4 mar hath, it would find paine or pleaſure, as a 
man doth z or if a man had no ſenſe like fire, he would 
have no parn, or pleaſure, as the fire hath nor ; the ſame 
thing works diverſly, according to- the Subjet or Ob- 
jeR itis bufied abour, This-conceit of- his, I make no 
queſtion, but meeting wich bis underſtanding, which 
was the Mother of it, mightily pleaſed him, or elſe he 
would never have printed it in-two Books, and in one 
have ciced the other; bur certainly, meeting with: my 
dull braine, infeRted with contempctible Univerſitie lear- 
ning, it diſpleaſeth me exceedingly, and therefore there 
is noarguing for the diverſity of an Agent, from the di- 
verſity of operation, when the 0bjed 15 diverſe, it works 
upon. And here he concludes this bufinefle, ſaying, 
by this the fourth Propoſition is proved, &c. But how, 
let any man conſider, Now I thought to have concluded 


with him, butaumber 10, he crowds rogether ſuch a 
heap: 


buur which ir 


iS buſicd, 
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Senſible qua- 


liries more 


heap of Soleciſmes, as muſt not pafle without a conli- 
deration of them. His number begins thus, [ And from 
hence alſo it follcwetb, that whatſoever accidents or qualities 
onr ſenſe makes 4 think there bein the world, they be not 


then meer ap- there, but are ſeeming, and apparitions onely] I never 
paritions, 


 Randiog ſtill of the earth nothing but worden 9 Is bs 
! 


chought to haye read ſuch a Propoſition from a reaſon- 
able man: The Thief, who is to be arraigned at the Bar, 
would be glad he could make the Judge to be of this 
minde, when the evidence ſhall ſweare he ſaw him 
break up a houſe, or _ a purſe; it he _ perſwade 
the Judge that it were butan Apparition, there were no 
ſuch thing, ————__; for him, But ſuppoſe this 
Gentlemans hand were put into the fire, and when he 
cryes our for paine, a man ſhould tell him, there is ao 
ſuch _ but only an «pp arities of it, do you think he 
would believe him © Bur by this DoArine he hath one 
evaſion, which I kaow not what to ſay to, that is, when 
T ſhall charge him with ir, he can reply, it was onely an 
apparition of ſuch an opinion or diſcourſe, but no ſuch 
diſcourſe ; I can prove it no other way, but that theſe 
eyes of mine ſhewed it me in a book nader his name cal- 
led Humane Nature, or anotber called Leuviathas. 


See. 9. 

Bur, this being only a negative concluſion, he pro- 
ceeds further to a poſitive thus [The things that really are 
#n the world without us, are thoſe motions by which theſe 
ſeemings are cauſed] Surely there was never heard, or 
read, ſo much nonleaſe, and yer it taſtes not of folly, 
but a kind of madneſle, or elſe he thinks the world is 
mad to receive ſuch incredible fancies wicbout colour 
of reaſon. Is all without w nothing but motion ? Is the 


"- 


. W 


-_— 
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thing that moves nothing but motion , motion moves, - c « 
ſomwhat chat is not -notion ,, it ſo, what doth it move ? motion madly 
whatſoever moves, moves ſomerhing, and if that were fancied by 
. : . Mr, Hobbes, 

metion, the queſtion goes on infinitely, unleſs we find 

ſomthing to be moved which is not motion ; ſubſtances, 

bodies, &c. are not motion ; reſt is not motion, much 

leſs are they theſe motions by which theſe ſeemings are 

cauſed. I diſcern a ſtone hard, cold, heavy, by ſenſe x 

are theſe things, yea the ſtone it ſelf, (for ſo they term 

the things that really involves it) nothing bur thoſe 

motions by which chey appeare © Thele things confute 
themſelves ; and yet I may go further, many of theſe 
repreſentations, apparitions, ſeemings, are without moti- 

03 in the objef#; the houſe, ſtznding ſtill #ymoved, lends 

forth ics image to my eye, without motion ; for all moti- 

ox is but of fix. kinds, generation and corruption about 
ſubſtances ; augmentation and diminution about quan- 

tities; alteration about qualicies; lation, or local motion, 

abour place z he can find none of theſe in this houſe, 

neither in its ſubſtance, quantitie,quality, places bur the 

motion is in mine eye z no ſuch thing neither ; mine eye 

is changed none of theſe wayes only 2n image broughe 

ro it, which is undiſcernable by any ſenſe bur ir ſelt 5 

neither is the power of the ſoul moved, which then pro- 

ceeds to diſcern the objet; for it is the ſame power it 

was before, without any real alteration or change ; for 

it hath the ſame abilicies it had, neither more nor lefles 

bur it 15 true, there is an internal immament a&R, which 

reſults out of that power, without any w0tion; or if it 

may, in an improper and forced way, be halled into the 

notion of »otion, in ſome unuſed acceptation, yet this 

muſt be an internal motion within its ſelf, none of thoſe 


things he ſpeaks of a motion, 
H Much 
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Much of this is needlefſe; that which ſufficeth to 
ſhew the weakneſle of his reaſoning, is to ſhew, that 
there are bundreds of things diſcerned by us, which are 
not mtlons, and that is moſt apparent. He proceeds 
[And this is the great deception of ſenſe, which alſo is by 
ſenſe to be correfFed) It it were true, that this were a 
deception, I ſhoald think ita great one, yea the moſt u- 
niverſal deception that ever was in the world $5 but how 
it ſhall be correfed by ſenſe, that were worth the obſer- 
ving : He hath ſhewed ir thus | For as ſenſe telleth me 
when I ſee diretHy, the colour ſeemeth tobe inthe objett, ſo 
alſo ſenſe telleth me, when I ſee by reflexion, that colour is 


not in the objett. ] 


Firſt of all obſerve, that it this were true, yet, being 
refl:x- but a particular inſtance, he cannot deduce that generall 
concluſion out of ir, concerning. all fiehts , much leſſe 
concerning all other ſenſes; then obſerve upon a dire# 
ſigdr, he puts onely a ſeeming to be in the objec? but up- 
on a reflex, peremptorily, that it is not in the objet? , 
when, certainly,a dire fight ſhews its objef# more clear- 
ly then any reflex. Bur now to his inſtance 5 why doth 
a reflex thew ic not to be inthe obje&?, he ſets not down, 
bur perhaps he may ſay, in. a glaſs the image may 
ſeeme to be in the g/aſſe, and not in the obje# ; I ſay, 
the image, that which repreſents the ebje&, is there, 
and I have known a Robiz Red-breaſt fighting with his 
To this I anſwer, that the 
fizht jadgeth of colours, and therein is not deceived, 
wheg the diſtance is nor too great, nor the organ, or 
medixm, ill diſpoſed z for that is its proper objerF, over 
which it hath power to judg z but in ſuch things as are 
4:0mmen object to it, and other ſenſes, it is eaſily miſta- 


own ſhadow.in .a glaſſe, 


ken, 
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ken, of which kind are figures, greatneſſe, or lictleneſs, 
diſtance of place, and many the like, Thus it miſtakes 
the diſtance of the Moone from the earth, the bigneſs 
of the ſtars ; but then, beſides theſe common objetts, 
there are other which are objetFum per accidens, as Logi- 
cians, an objeZ# not out of its own nature afteRing that 
aR or faculty in its ſelf, but by reaſon of ſome other 
thing to which it is annext, or happens to be joyned ; 
ſo we may (ay, we ſee Socrates or Plato, when we ſee 
them not, bur their co/ovr, and that celovr, of theirs, is 
the onely thing by which they are diſcerned by ſighr. 
Now there are mighty miſtakes in our ſe»ſes concerning 
theſez ſo when we ſee one man's cloaths worne by ano- 
ther, we think him, at the firſt, to be the man whoſe 
cloaths he weares ; ſo when we ſee that man to have a 
red, who had a pale face, we think him not the ſame 
man. My opinion of this miſtake is, becauſe although 
the viſion ofthe colour is an at of ſ6ght, -yer the apply- 
ing that colour to the perſon ſeemes to bean aR of rea- 


ſon, a work out of the reach of pure ſenſe, This by the Senſe judgerh 
way of explication, to make all plain, that the Reader 2 of colour, 


may the fuller apprehend my anſwer to this objeRion z 


punRually then I anſwer, firſt, that there is no ſach trom ir, 


judgment of ſenſe as to ſay,that colour is not in the objeth; 
for although ſenſe, perhaps, can onely diſcern the colour 
inthe glaſs ; yet ſenſe meddles not with that queſtion, 
whether the ſame colour, can be in two ſubjeRts z much 
leſs, whether this be a real colour in the glafſe, or whe- 
ther an #ntentional, or whether it be in the glaſs or not 
butit it do meddle with this laſt, yer in that ſpeech, 
which (ayes it isin the glaſſe, ſenſe meddles beyond its 
ſphere, it judgeth in a cauſe which belongs not to irs 
Judicature,that may be _—_ by reaſon between _ 
2 a 


bur Reaſon by 
colleRion 


*—O— — 


a... 
and me, and ſenſe may give in evidence concerning what 
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it knows circumſtantially conducing to the truth, but 
cannot judg of it, it is not its proper objed#-z ſo then to 
ſay, ſenſe ſees itin a glaſs, therefore there is no colour 
in the obje&F, is vaine to reaſon, which can diſcerne thar 
every accident follows its ſubje& z remove the glaſs 
jrom the face which got that image, and there is no 
ſuch image in the glaſſe; and contrariwiſe, remove the 
man whither you will, the colour is with him, ſticks in 
him, therefore coloxr is inherent in him, but only from 
him repreſented in the glaſſe : The buſineſle of znheſion 
or adheſion. belongs not to ſexſe to meddle with ; the 
eye ſees. divers colours in a Rain-bow, it belongs not to 
ſenſe to judge whether they i»here there or no; ſo like- 
wiſe in the Pidgeons neck, and whereſoever it findes 
them, Reaſox may diſpute and colle& from ſenſe, bur 
Senſe judgerth not. So that firſt, as I ſaid, ſenſe when ic 
ſees an image in a Looking-glaſle, collets no negative 
Propoſition, that it is #ot in the obje&#,no more then the 
ſenſe of that man, who thinks he ſees a man in the 
Moon, ſhould colle& that, therefore there are none up- 
on earth. Secondly, if- it judg atall of the ſubje& of 
inherence, whether the glaſs or e6je be the ſubjeR,yer 
this is ſo extrajudicial an a; ſo out of the reach of ſexſe, 
as therefore there is no ſtrong building upon it ; thus 
haveI knowne horſes miſtaken, and ſheep, when the 
colouts have been the ſame, and the miſtake hath ſeized 
upon reaſon guided by ſenſe, (o that men have {worne 
cleane contrary; ſo weak 1s Senſe in judging of any thing 
but its proper objec? ; when other things are accidentally 
Jjoyned with the obje#?, they paſs an accidental and un- 
certain judgment upon them z and his firſt concluſion is 
true, Senſe tellcth me, or rather, by the information of 


ſenſe 
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ſenſe, I colle, that color is in the objee?, when I ſee #t 
diredly; but his ſecond can no way be true, thac _ 
telleth me, when 1 ſee by reflettion, that colour is not in the 
objet ; for Senſe makes no ſuch Judgment, and Reaſox 
with Senſe makes a cleane contrary colleRion, 

Thus have I gone through theſe two Chapters, the 
firſt of Leviathan, the ſecond of Humane Nature, which 
be che Foundation of his whole Book it the reſt prove 
of the ſame nature,my labour will be much loſt to med- 
dle with it ; but I will try ſome other pieces. 


NOTES UPON THE 
Second Chapter of Leviathan. 


I — ——_ c——_—— 
— 


CHAP, VIL 
How all creatures aff ci# reſt or motion, as moſt convenient 
for them. 


Have travelled the firſt Chapter from the beginning 
to theend ; Iſhall not trouble che Reader, or my 
ſelf, ſo with others, nor can I expe they ſhould de- 
ſerve itz but if chey ſhould, I will let paſs many things, 
and only touch ſome remarkable paſſages, which may, 
in my judgement, be principally worth the ceaſuring. 


SedF. I, 

He begins this Chapter with a ſentence, which he 
calls a» #ndoubted truth, and I am confidenc is moſt ab- 
ſolute, and not to be doubted falſhood ; that is, That when 


4- 
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Animals will 
move them. 


ſelvs after rſt, 


Every thing 
will move ro- 
wards its pro» 
per place, 


a thing lyes ftill,unl(ſſe ſomewhat elſe ſtirre it, it will lie ſtill 
for ever, This propoſition is apparently falſe in all 
Animals, tor every (ſenſitive creature moves its ſelf,and 
hath the Principles of ics own motion in its (elf, unleſs 
the motion be violent; long reſt is as unquiet and te- 
dious to ſuch Beaſts as long labour, and therefore they 
will riſe, and they will move themſelves; riſe, it tor no- 
thing elſe, yet out of a laſſicude they have of thac lazie 
condition they were in ; and likewiſe they ariſe and 
move to their food and ſuſtenance z ſothat the caſe put 
in that latitude and indefinice term, A thing (without 
any limitation {yes ſtill, cannot look like a truth, but 
that it comming from ſo learned a man, men are ama- 
zed at the reading of it. But then go turther, and ler 
us view the meaneft things, even inanimate bodies z 
every thing is #nquiet out of its proper place,and prefſeth 
and indeavours toget to itz and whenit is out of its 
place,will move towards it : Suppoſe a Plummet of lead 
bung in the Air by athred,in time the thred wears, the 
Plummer changeth its place by falling down to the 
earth, the Plummer moves its ſelf downward z the 
breaking of the thred cannot move it, for indeed the 
preſſing of the weight of the Lead, which is our of its 
place, breaks the thred, and moves both the thred and 
its ſelfdown ; ſo that ler any thing He fil, yer it will 
move its ſelf, if it be out of its place. So likewiſe in 
motion upward, Take a Bladder tull of Air, lay ſome- 
thing upon it which may keep it under Water, and let 
it reſt there, then remove the Obſtacle which kepr ir 
down, it will aſcend to its proper place above the Wa- 
ter 3 and ſurely nothing but its ſelf moves it, as is moſt 
apparent : ſo far is this indefinite Axiome from an 
undoubred truth, chat it is moſt evidently falſe in all _ 
nima 
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nimal mictions, and in all natural motions, which are of 
chings out of their places. 


Seep, 2, 

His ſecond Propoſition is as bad, That when 4 thing a1 anima's, 
i in motion, it will eternally be in motion unleſſe ſomething b*ing ſubject 
elſe top it ; This is equally talſe with the other: Firſt, ran 
Animal Motions he grants preſently after, Men meaſu- : 
ring other things by themſelves, judge they are weary, and 
ſogotoreſt, This inſtance granted in a May, confures 
that indefinite term, when 4 thing « in motion; and what 
he ſpeaks of Men, there is the ſame reaſon of all ſenſ6- 
tive creatures, which abide a laſſicude or wearinefle, as 
well as man, and muſt have their Sabbath, their alter- 
nam requiem to refreſh them, or they cannor ſubſiſt ; 
and therefore, when they are in long motions, go to reſt 
themſelves; and certainly a man may juſtly ſay, that all ;,,,maes. 
the locall nations of other things, as well as Animals, i to by local mcti- 
re# ; the bladder, which moved ir (elf before from un- = _— 
der the Water, reſts it ſelf upon the Water ; the Plum-" 
met of Lead upon the earth; every thing, when ir gets 
its own place, reſts in that : So in violent m#tiens, when 
you ſhoot an Arrow upward, it makes haſt downward 
of it ſelf, againſt the violence, and gets to the earth, 
where it may, and doth reſt ; ſo that the nature of eve- 
ry thing is ſo compoſed, that as it is #7quiet our of its fir 
and natural place, ſoit is quiet and refts in it: But he 
ſeems togive a reaſon for both Propoſitions, namely, 
that nothing can change it ſelf, 

This may have ſome reſemblance of truth, in reſpeR'A!l things, a-- 
of the eſſence of chings, becauſe every change ſeems to p15, 
imply acorruption and deſtruRt.on of what it was cha#- thy are af.. 
ged trom into that it was changed into, and nothing can *<%vth, 


change them. 
affet oven | WO 
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affeR, or endeavours its own deſtruion, or ruine ; bur 
yer when any body is aff:Red with hurtfull accidents, 
it doth change them {or its own advantage z the Vater, 
when it hath chat deſtruQtive accident, heat in it, by its 
own force and principles which are in ic, works out that 
harcfall hear, and reduceth ics ſelf ro its own temper 
of coldneſſe, when the Violence, which the fire offers 
to it, is removed, Thus heavy things move down- 
wards, light upwards, whea they can remove, or when 
thoſe Obſtacles are removed, which before kept them 
from their natural places. And thus natural bodies 
of Animals, expell thoſe hurtful poyſonous things , 
which the ſtrength of their natural conſtitution can ma- 
ſter ; and thus all things, when they are beſet with any 
11] which they can overcome, change themſelves, Thus 
it appeares, that as his Concluſions were erronious, fo 
his Reaſons and Foundations, upon which he buile chem, 
were weak, that nothing can change its ſelf : What he 
adds of mens meaſuring other things by themſelves, muſt 
be affirmed of Fools, tor I dare lay he never read Philo- 
{opher write ſo, 


CHAP. VIII. 
of Appetite and Knowledge : how wiſely methoded by God in 
all creatures, to the effetting his ends. 


Þ Novel think, is ſaid to that z but in the latter end 
of this Introduction, 7 conceive it ſuch, he ſeems to 
ſcorn that received Opinion, That heavy things move 
downward out of an appetite to reſt, and to conſerve their 
wature, &rc. aſcribing ((aith he) appetite and knowledze of 
what is good for their preſervaion (which is more then 
man has) zo things inanimate, abſurdly : T hus he. 


Seer 
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SefF, 1, 
This Propoſition I cenſure, and (hall hew firſt, thar 
there is ſach a thing z then anſwer his objetion, Ap- 
petite may be diſtinguiſhed into Natura! and Rational , 


the preſervation ot its ſelf, as ic is a particular body z 
or the generality of the Univerſe, as itis a part of the 
whole. Rational appetite is that which a thing hath our 
of the knowledge it hath of the goodnefſe and ficneſſe 
which a thing bath for him who doth defire ir. Now 
that there is ſuch an appetite, which we call natural, in 
every thing which hath not reaſon, is apparent in every 
ſuch thing ; ſo that no man can give any account of (ſuch 
ations but by the appetite ; As, Why ſhould the Foxes 
have holes, and the Fowls of the Air have neſts, where- 
in they m3y Jay up and preſerve their young, but this, 
that they have an apperite to preferve them ; fo like- 
wiſe, to come lower to his inſtance, Why do heavy 
things fall downeward, after they have been forced up- 
wards, but that they would preſerve themſelves ; nay, 
to ſee thele two appetites in the ſame man, will make ir 
more evicent. Every man findes in himſelf, beſides 
thoſe politique deſigns which he hath upon ſtudy, and 
ariſe out of reaſon, natural deſires, and appetites of Mear 
and Drink, and this againſt his reaſonable appetite z for 
when his Reaſen, upon grounds of Phylick, cirets him 
not to eat, and, upon the controul of Reaſon, he denies 
himſelt Mear, yet he cannot chooſe but, by his nataral 
appetite, defire Meat ; (o likewiſe he hath a natural ap- 
 perrte to live, even when Reaſon (ſhews him it is fic tor 
him to dye, and to fall downwards, even when he would 
mount upward, Thus we ſee there are appetites in 

I 117 4. 


The diſtin&i- 
on of Apperire 
into Natural 


Natural is the bent, the diſpoſition every thing hath to and rational, 
theic confligs, 


&c, 


— 
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irrational things, and the 7rrational part in mar, which is 
not rational, and theſe croſs appetites make great con- 
reſtation in man about his ations ; and ſometimes the 
ſubj: &,natural Appetite,Coth ſo powerſclly take up Arms 
agaiuſt its ſupreme, the reaſonable Appetite, that it con- 
quers the rcaſe;:able Appetite, according to that famous 
Speech of Medea, ſo much honoured, both amongſt 
Schools, Divines, and Philoſophers : 
Video meliora probeg, 

Deteriora ſequor. 
I ſee what is good, 3nd in my reaſon approve it, but at 
what inrzcaſon I deteſt, This inviacibly ſh2ws this 4p- 
pctite, and thar there 1s even in Natural things, which 
have not the uſe of reaſon, an appetite to ſatisfie them- 
ſelves in what, ſome way or other, is good tor them. 
Now then I will come co the A#ſwer of that Objection, 
of his, which he makes with ſcorne, that (ſaith he) 
they aſcribe appetite and knowledge to things inanimate, 
which is more then man hath, 


SefF, 2, 
LI The negative Piece which ſaich, which is more then man 
kledue is D4th, 18 very falſe 3 for although, by reaſon of his cor- 
no! more then rypt will, Man ſometimes miſtakes ill tor Good, Good 
man hath. for ill, and proſecures theſe things accordingly; yet he 
doth nor this as a May, but as a depraved man, and ei- 
ther inthings which belong to his EleRion, having an 
indifferent nature 3 or elſe out of ſome predominant 
paſhon within him, which as ic draws his Will, ſo it 
blinds oftentimes his Underſtanding, or elſe when there 
is a diſeuiſe put upon the Odj:&, which makes it appear 
other thenit is z but Man,as Man, hath abilities both to 
know, and proſecute what is Good, and he alwayes 
| doth 


A 
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doth deſire what is Good, at the leaſt apparent, nor 
can he do otherwiſe. 


: Set. 3. 

For the affirmative part, chat they aſcribe toinanima'e whar apper; e 
things appetite, and Knowledge, 8c. I could anſwer out of 19d knoviedy 
my tormer diſtinion,that they co not aſcr#ve a rational, /, 
but a #atural appetite, which many times 1s aga nſt reaſon, ho-excellent- 
as I have ſhewed z bur becauſe we ſee, in unreatonable Pn by 
Animals, Swallows not only building, bur tortitying, * ne: 
their neſts with ſuch choiſe and ſeleRted Materials, and 
thoſe ſo artificially plaſtered together, as although Mar 
may imicare, yet he cannot equal the ingenuity of the 
work ; becauſe we obſerve Bees with ſuch Wondertull 
induſtry gathering, and, in ſuch a conſtant method, con- 
criving the diſpoſare of that harveſt they lay up againſt 
the hard time of Winter,wich mulcicudes of fuch things 
which may amaze, and draw the wit of man to admi- 
ration, rather then to contention to compare z becauſe 
inthe in{eriour things we find ſuch a conſent and co- 
operation to the general good of the Univerſe, as can 
be parallel'd by no heroick vertue of any Roman or Ro- 
mance ; that conſtantly the very Plebeians of the world, 
the meaneſt creatures do expole themſelves to 2 certain 
ru n for the publike good, as water aſcends, air deſcends 
to its own deſtruction, ro avoid vacuity; when we ſhall 
conſider, how, asin Noahs ak, tor the preſervation of 
theic ſpecies, the wolf and lamb, the lion and the bull,the 
hirſe and the beare, the hawke and the Partridze, live in 
peace , (0,for the ſame intention, fire and water, hear and 
cold, the greateſt enemies in the World meet, and .in- 
habir, and live quietly and harmoniouſly together, in 
the ſame body z I cannot m_ bat adde that there Aa 

2 che 
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the ſame hand and providence diſpoſing one, as did 
the other, and ſo will inlarge my anſwer to an expo- 
ſition of this bulineſle. 


Sea, 4» 
PTR co fider, that when God, the Great Natura 
on, 2 
not Art, in the 487 @ns (as the Philoſopher calls him) at the firſt made 
nacures of all all the creatures in the world, he gave each of them their 


he made, and : : "ys pF 
diſpoſing the ſeveral beings and natures, which were the principles of 


prisciples of All their operations, which according to thoſe beings 


their leveral they produced ; not as he, in his Introduction to his 
OPCrations, 


Leviathan, began with ſomewhat roo high a line, (Na- 
ture, the Art whereby God hath made and governs the world) 
certainly if it were lawfull to call that infinite wiſe coun- 
ſel of Gods Will, whereby he worketh all things, and 
made and governs the World,an Art; yet we could not call 
that Art, Nature, for Nature isa thing made by God, 
and therefore not that thing, or Art, by which God did 
make the World, and in, or with ic Natare her elf, 
Again, Nature works neceſ{arily that which it works, in- 
ſomuch, 4s even in man, what he doth naturally, ts neceſſa- 
rily done ; and what by reaſon, liberally, or freely + fo that 
here was a great boldnefle in him with God, whileſt he 
commended himſelf by a high and great phraſe,to make 
that pbraſe ſpeak diminiſhingly of God, in theſe tran(- 
cendent works of his : But to return whence this obſer- 
vation diſtrated me z when God gave theſe natures to 
every thing, he diſpoſed them to advance his Greac 
Defigne of the beautious World , and by that Nature, 
which he gave them, ingrafred in them diſpoſicions to 
move thus, or thus, as his infinite wiſdome knew fitteſt, 
either for the particular effc& of each nature, or their . 
combined effeRs to the whole, according to which dif- 
poſitions 
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policions they cannot chooſe but work, and this is cal- 
led appetite, the natural inclination, and bent of each 
thing to produce thoſe eff<&s, which eicher are agreeing 
ro its ſelf, or the puvl:que good, 


Sef. 5, 
Now theſe things are ated by them without their 41! things »& 
knowledge, onely his who diret-ch chem to this end, CO 
As Scots (peaks, a great States- M.n gives divers Offi- wich 2n innate 
cers diſparches of Letters about his publique ends z 2-4-Aorvway yg 
they carry the Letters, and, b-inz diligenc 1n their ſeye- ho | 
ral charges, bring about the De(1gn, and it may be ſaid, withour know- 
their diligence «feed the ProjzR: So here theſe things whine . 
do, aS it were, carry Gods Letters, go on his Errands, by + 
and alchough they know not what they do, yet they, by 
their ating according to that method he diſpoſeth chem 
in, bringing thoſe mighty works of wiſdom to pals, 
which we obſerve are done by them z or as you diſcern 
ina Clock, which being made artificially, and kept in 
motion, diſtinguitherh the hours of the day to us ; the 
hand moves to one or two a Clock, and;when it comes 
thither, it makes ſuch a noiſe, which ſpeaks the hour of 
the day ; the Clock moves, and mov<s ro this end, co 
ſtrike and cell che time of the day, but yer the Clock & 
thinks not of the hour, but moves co char purpole 3 ſo 
ISit in theſe inferiour things, they move like a Clock in 
their order, and the Maker of them aimed them at ſuch 
or {uch an effet,they move to it themlelves,not Know- 
13g what they do, and move to that end is defigned 
them, and certainly as when we (ee a Clock move in 
{uch a Method, and produce ſuch effeRs, as are beyond 
the reach of ſuch dull things as Iron and Braſſe, which 
are the Materials, we are ſure that there was ſome = 
cr 
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ſcr head in the coatrivance and ordering of it : ſo cer- 
cainly, when we diſcern in thele creatures as of a high- 
er and more exc:llent condition then theu nature can 
p:ocuce, conſtanily atzd by them, we cannot chuſe bur 
perceive £14t great and powerfull wiſdome and providence 
of God in their operations, which we ſhoutd not forget 
to conlider punctuallyz therefore co his Argument we 
ſay, that theſe things baye an appetite to ad71ons, or (uch 
objects, not a knowlcage of them z an appetite they have, 
tor nothing moves bur by its, appizure, unlefle torced, 
this apperzre is the bear of ics Nature co this or that ; 
this'is aot out of knowledge in its ſelf, but in God who 
ſo diipoſed it ; in its tall 1t is barely that natural incli- 
nation which God hath given to each thing, and, in 
ſome caſes, may be called i»ſtin#F, and is diſcerned both 
in averſeneſſe and inclinations, ſo that heavy bodies, 
ont of this regard, move downwards, and lighe upwards, 
having ſuch inclinations naturally in them $ bur being 
diſpoſed by a greater wiſdom, and if they have any 
contrary motion,that is torced, which appeares becaule 
thele,upon the remove of obſtacles, when they come to 
themlelves, retrear, like rivers into their own channels, 
by natural motions into their own places, as hath been 
th:wed; ſo then both, that all natural bodies have ap- 
pe tire, appeats ; and likewiie how this in the wiſeſt and 
the moſt excellent mechod, which may be, is in them, 
altnough their own Reaſon guide them not to it, but that 
infnicely wiſe Reaſon of their Makez. 

This,as I conceive,he wriiteth as anintroduction to this 
Chap. of 1magtnation; but how it conduceth to his de- 
hza I ſee nor z what follows, comes alittle cloſer. 


CHAP, 


OO ET TO mn OE I nee 
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CHAP. IX. 
of mation ceaſing, dreames, decaying ſexſe, imagination, 
memory, experience, Cc 


Set. 1 

} TE begins with that refuted axtome, wh'n 4 body is 

"A once in motion, it moveth (an'efle (ointhing els hin- 
cer it) eternally, and whatſoener hinders it, cannot in an 
inſtant, bg by degrees,extinguiſh it, Therole he gives ia 
his firſt part hath been already overthrown, and his in- 
ſtance, which he-u:geth for illuſtration from perturbed 
water, being bur a particular inſtance in one only exam- 
ple, cannot be of force to draw a general concluſion 
trom it, according to any rules of logick , but if it could 
be, it is ſo tar from proving his concluſion, chat ir clear- 
ly ovetthrows itz for let it be inqu.red, why the water, 
after that the winds ceaſe at 2ny time, gives over row- 
ling, or,as his inſtance is in the 3. Chap. of Humane Na- 
ture, why, atrerit is Pur into motion, the ſtanding water g,, a:njng 
gives over motion ; The Anſwer cannot be made from water, pur in 
any externa] thing, but only trom its ſelf, that fading mor os teen 
water, being a heavy body, works out his enemy motion, © * 
and by azerees gets its reſt, (0 that the water, its own 
ſclt, procuceth its own reſt after motion 3 and for that 
other piece, that this ſtop is not i» an inſtant, although 
in thac :nſtance he gives, the phraſe be uſerh i; proper 
enough to ſay, the /z 14rrance # by d'grees, becauſe nature 
bath to do with-an enemy, a w1olent motion, Waich can- 
not bs forced away, but by degrees; yet in natural mott- 
os we may fin it, eicher when a heavy body talleth 
cown, the ſurther it goes, the ſwifter it moves, and yer 


tops upon the ſulLen, when it comes to the place of irs 
rſt 
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How dreams 


aMmilarcd 


reſt; So likewiſe in that other inſtance, when the Blad- 
der aſcends, the ſtop is in that 77ſtant it gets upon the 
rop of the water z For although all motion in time, un- 
leſſe generation and corruption, (ay the Philoſophers) yet 
the terms of motions are in. inſtanti,like thoſe times bylwhich 
they are meaſured, a5 muſt needs appear evidenr, 


$:@. 2. 
Theri he comes to apply this illuſtration of his rule 
to the buſineſſe in hand, pag, 5, I muſt now geckon by 
pages, ſo alſo ({airh he) it hapneth in the metion, which 


»-e anproperly 92ade 1 the internal parts of a man, then when he / wy 


to itwhen cca- 


ſing. 


Im*gin'tion 


dreams, 6c for after the objeet is removed, or the eye ſhut, 
we ſtil retain an image of the thing ſcen though more obſcure 
then when we ſee it.) Here obſerve how ſtrangely he 
joynes together ſceing and dreaming, as it ſeeing were a 
relick of ſenſe, not ſenſe, or a reſult out of it, as dreaming 
iSz but wherein can we find the convenience berwixc 
the motion of the water, which ſtayes a little while after 
the ſtone is ſtopt, and this remaining of che 7mage ? thar 
motion of tenſe is nulled, and therein a quieſcence of 
that aR ; but asin all other C3uſes, which are not ne- 
ceſſary to the preſervation as well as the producing their 
effe&s, lo here, when the cauſe is gone, the «ff: re- 
mains, the maze apprehended in ſenſe, and then it hath 
no other convenience with that M070, then any other 
Caule, 
Sel. 3. 
I rc j & not his Etymologie, but deny his Deduttion, 


ſomthing mIre They: fore (faith he) Imagination i nothing but decaying 
een Gece Np 
{{n{c, 


Sence z For although 1mazination may be derived trom 
Imaze,yet it is (omething beſides ſenſe in irs full norion, 
tor ſexſe isthe meer judgment upon a preſent Obj:R, 
but 
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but Imagzinaticn works upon an abſent z every Senſe 
jadgethof a particular ſezſat?ve Obje& z ſo fight of Co- 
leurs, hearing of Sounds, &c. and no other bur Fancy, (ſo 
here I involve the common ſenſe with ic, becauſe he 
excludes it, and I will multiply no controverſie) judgeth 
of all ſenſes,and diſtinguithech them : This is viſib/e, this 
Audible z yea, conjoynes them together, and makes a 
Compolſure, ſometimes for pleaſure, ſometimes for 
orief of divers of them, which ſexſe cannot do, ſg4ht can- 
not judge, or a& any way upon ſounds, or the ear upon 
colours, as is evident, a deat man (though ſeeing) can- 
not hear, yer, it ever he did hear, his fazcy can imagine 
ſounds, 

So that imagination muſt needs be ſomthing beſides 
decaying ſenſe, which operates where, and when Senſe 
cannot , and is an a& upon thac which is the relick 
of Senſe; when Sexſe hath done its work, there remains 
the Species which the 06bjed ſent forth, and upon this 
Species the power of imagination works its proper ope- 
rations, Decaying Senſe ſuppoſeth Senſe to be, bur 
imagination works when Senſe is not, as upon Colours 
when the man, that hath ſeen, is blind afterwards, there 
is not the ſezſe of ſeeing, but there is in that man an 
imagination of colours, which he hath, but cannot now 
ſee:So,in the dark, men imagine colowrs,but can ſee none. 
I conclude therefore, thor imagination is ſomething be- 
lide ſexſe, which exiſts when /enſe taileth, 


Sert. 4, 


He goes on. [The decay of ſence in man (ith he) Memory no 


waking, is not the decay of the motion mad: tn ſence, but an 
obſcuring of it 7 This I apprehend moſt untrue tor 


decaying 
ſcnſe, the a& 
of Senſation 


when the Organ ceaſeth iv juiige, rnat motion which he being wholly 


callech ?'* 
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calleth ſence, ceaſeth, and is no longer ; but thoſe Species 
lie locker up in the Memory, and there is no a& ot ſen- 
_ | ſation concerning them, no not a decayed one, That 
« + wc Philoſophy, which he delivers concerning the S»# and 
Suns 1;ghr,ob- the Stars, to illuſtrate this by, T grant, that the Stars do 
qurogear qe and ſend forth their Z72ht when the 8-2 ſhineth, 
<oogiuors, but the excels of the Suns Light obſcures that of the 
Stars; yet his Application of it to this purpoſe is utter- 
ly vain ; tor there both the Objedts work, like Natural 
Agents, according to their utmoſt, ana the greater by 
its force maſters the leſle ; bur here,'n our bulineſle, the 
Obj<& is removed, or the Organ, and there is no ope- 
ration of one upon the other ar all, the pectes being crepe 
within the Organ, the eye cannot judge of ic zand the 
o bjeR or Organ, being diverted, or indiſpoſed; car- 
not produce ſuch an a any longer; itis as if the Stars 
were removed out of the Heaven, not ſhining with the 
Sun;fo that we fancy colors in the dark,when no ſtrength 
of znother ObjeR, more powerfull,doth work upon our 
{enſc, and ſometimes in the dark we donot imploy our 
Imaginations abour colours,and yet in thar dark we have 
no vehement Object to obſcure our fancy ; ſo that ir is 
not the ſuppreſſion or weakaing of ſenſe, by another 
Obje&, which maketh us not ſee, but the ceſſation of 
ſenſe, by the removal of either Organ, or Obje, one 
from 2nother. And again we may obſerve, that al- 
though the Sun ſhine,and theObjeRs external move ne- 
ver ſo powerfully, yet the fancy is bulied abut ſome 
internal concelt, .or other things abſent, which could 
not be, if only the vebement ſiroakes trom the objeR 
cid produce this act ; for then. that being, the fancy 
Gould bkewiſe be, 


KY12 
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Se2, Fo 

Afcer this weak Diſcourſe he draws a concluſion 
thus: [From whence it follows, that the longer the time u«, 
after the ſight or ſenſe of any obje(F, the weaker i the ima- 


ination.) This hath ſome Truth in it, but is not abſo- p,rent ofcime 
lurely true; for many inſtancly upon fight, or hearing dorb nor al- 


of a thing, have no apprehenſion of ir, as we ſay, it comes 
in at one eare, and goes out at another ; men careleily ta- 
king notice of it, like a thing not heeded, or cared for, 
loſe it preſently z we conceiving the memory, like a Box 
which keeps theſe Images, may apprehend attention 
like a Key to it, which locks them up in that Box. Or, 
apprehending the memory like wax, we may imagine 
attention like chat force which preſſeth theſe mages in- 
ro it z bur, without attention, any ſenſitive objec#, though 
diſcerned, is Joſt immediately,and doth nor ſtay for crime 
to weaken or wear it out. z when, contrariwiſe, it ofcen 
happens, that a thing long time forgot, and not thought 
on, may be reviv'd and quickned again,and remain more 
lively 1a the fancy then things ot a much later birth: 
as I remember Seneca ſpeaks of himſelf, and I think 
moſt men may find in themſelves to be true z that the 
things, which he learned when he was a child, did ftick faſter 
and freſher in his memory then thoſe things which he learn» 
ed but a little before ;, (o that alchough there may be 
ſome truth in this; thar ofcen ic happens our, thar time 
wears out the ſenſe or conceit of a thing z yer, becauſe 
there are many other things conducing to the preſerva- 
tion and deſtruRion of conceptions beſides time, there- 
fore this is not univerſally :rue, as he propoſeth it, yer 
{hould not have been cenſured by me, but becauſe ic 
ſeems to conduce to the illuſtration of what wentbefore, 
which was an Errour not co be ſwallowed down. 
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Sc. 6, 

T let paſs what is berween, and come to the upſhot' 
: [ This decaying ſenſe ((aith he) when we would expreſſe the 
thing it ſelf, (1 mean ſancy its ſelfe) we call Imagina- 

ton,}] | 
T his that he calls decaying ſenſe, I confeſle we call I- 
242inaiton, but T have ſhewed ic not to be ſenſe, there- 
tore not decaying ſenſe. [But (faith he) when we wonld 
expriſſe the decay, and ſignifie that the Senſe is fading, old 

ard paſt, we call ii Memory. ] 

His language Here are d.vers words, of moſt diſtin nature, hudled 
confule.  rogether, to confound the Reader, (o!d and paſt) many 
things are aow paſt, yet not old; and tnole paſt things, 
alchoygh bet juſt now,are remembred,alchough noto/d. 


Imaginacion Then, ſaith he, [[magination and Memory are one thing, 


and Memory which for divers confiacrations hath divers Names: ] | deny 
not one and 
the ſame thing 


that they are the ſame thing, and prove it thus: 


SefF. Te 

They who have divers atts which cannot be performed 
by each other, are not the ſame thing, (for powers are diſtin- 
gniſhed by their AtFs and Objetts) but :magination aud 
memory are ſuch therefore they are not the ſame, 

The major hath its proof and illuſtration already 3 
the minor ſhall be thus confirmed ; firſt 2magination is 
buſted abour, and acts things which come nor into the 
reach of memory, as ,oyning two things together, a 
horſe and a man, it makes acentaurezthis preſently atter 
he applyes to zmazination, which he calls compounded 
imagination ; now theſe two, although in cheir parts 
they were diſcerned by ſezſe betore, and wrapt up in 
the memory, yer conJoyned together, having been never 

in 
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in che ſenſe cannot be in the memory; unleſle after they 
were framed by the fancy the ſenſitive memory, but are 
the ſruits of imagination only ; {0 likewiſe we may ſay, 
that there are many things in the memory, which are not 
imagined when they are in the zemory, as thus : The 
memory.is like a Book, in which thoſe things, which are 
attencively perceived by ſenſe, are by that attention in- 
raved orlockt up, as was before expreſt, or written in 
it ; imagination is that internall eye which reads this 
book, and ſometimes reads one word, ſomtimes ano- 
ther: Now as it happens out, that there are many 
things in the book which the eye ſees nor, yea, it can- 
not ſee all things at once 5 ſo it is in the memory, it is 
impoſſible that the Fancy ſhould read half choſe things 
which are writ in the Memory z many things are there 
which cannot be looked upon all at once, and, perhaps, 
ſometimes will never be fancied again or imagined, yer 
are in the 24e&mory; and therefore certainly, where there 
are ſo diſtin acts and Objects, the thiags themſelves 
are diſtinguiſhed z for we never lay a man imagincth any 
thing, of which he hath not an actuall conception z nor 
chat he remembreth any thing by a ſexſative Memory, 
of which he hath formerly had no ſenſe ; ſo thar thoſe 
are as much diſtinguiſhed, in and by their As and Obs» 
jes, as any two Faculties can be. 


. Sea, 8, 
What he ſaich preſently after, [That mnch memory,or 
memory of many things,is called Experience, is not true in 


thoſe general terms which he propoſeth ; tor Memory of makes Experi- 


many things maketh not Experience, but Memory of many 
things alike;ſo that he that ſhall remember that fire burne 
his hand, water waſht itzthat this lump of lead felt heavys 

2 thic 
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reat Bladder of Air Light, makes not an Experimental! 
concluſion, from ſuch remembrances, of either hear, or 
weight, or lightneſſe 3 but when he ſhall find thr chis 
Air, and all he meets with, this Lead, and many others 
are ſuch, then he hath Experience, and by Experience 
he knows, that it is ſo wich all other; if he (hull reply 
and produce common language,that we uſually ſay,chac 
we had once Experience of ſuch or ſuch a paſlage z and 
therefore one tryal and ſenſe, with remembrance of ir, 
makes an experience, I anſwer: That expertence in a 
late way of acceptation is ſo uſed, for a parcicular appre- 
henſion with remembrance z but becauſe experience tis 
the mother of knowledge, and one Swallow aſſures us not 
of a Summer, nor doth one Conception give us the cer- 
rainty of any Science z therefore the proper way of ta- 
king experience is from the particular kzowledge of 
many #ndividuams of the ſame nature z and in that ſenſe 
he muſt take it, becauſe elſe in vain be defined it che 
Memory of many things, and ſhould have rather ſaid, /t 
#5 the remembrance » ad thing: Andyet give me leave 
ro interpoſe-my conceir, which is,that Experience 1s not 
rightly termed Memory of one thing,or many,for Memo- 
75 contains many things at quiet in it, which yer are not 
experiments, until applyed to ſomething elſe, either in 
ſpeculation or praices ſo that when we call precedent 
examples tor rules of future prattice, we rub up our me- 
mories to ſee what proviſion is in that Storehouſe, to fur- 
niſh us with direRions in our bufinefle at hand ; and 
when we find things of like nature, theſe are called Ex- 
periments. But this being, buc a nominal diſcourſe (as 
much of char which follow:) I might have ſaved (as I 
ſhall do ſuch things) and have ſuffered him co beguile 
any man with ir; tor it is not material, whether true or 


falle 
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falſe only I have hinted out the commoneſt way of 
ſpeaking concerning experiments, and the uſefulleſt ; 1 
$kip now to the 6 pag. of the 2. Chap. 


CHAP. X. 
The origine of Dreams, their waricty, &rc. 


YR impertinently Ichink co his maine pur- 
poſe in that Chap, he encreth into a long Cif- 
courſe of Dreams, which, becauſe it ſeems to ſquint ac 
other matrers beſides this in band, I' ſhall wich brevicy 
cenſure as moſt unſatisfaRory, and very erroneous x 
Firſt, then he ſaith there, [That becauſe the Brain and 
' Nerves are ſo benummed in the ſl:ep, as not eaſily to be mo- 
wed by th: ation of external 0bjefts, there can happen 
in ſleep no imagination and therefore no dreams but what 
proceed from agitation of the inward parts of a mans body.) 


Set. I. 
This I conceive erroneous, in chat laticude of terms There have 
which he uſeth; tor,no doubr, there are many Prophetick ><<n progno- 
: , , ſtick dreams 
Dreams, concerning which the Scripture, both the Old ,,u ch hh 
and New Teſtamear, are full of Inſtance, as Ger. 40, ner be ſaid co 
the Butler and Baker had Prophetick Dreams, ſo likewiſe **** from rhe 
- agication of 
Gep, 41. Pharaoh had a Prophetick Dreazn , ſuch another the ;jnwacs 
you may find Dan, 2. of Nebuchadnezz:ir, Tn the New pars, 
Teſtament we may obſerve in the 1,” Chap, of S. Mat, 
v,20, Howan Angel appeared to Foſephin a dream : 
{o likewiſe S. Paul, As 16.9. Now theſe, and many 
more, which the Scripture and ſtory furniſh us wichall, 
and we are bound to believe, doſhew us, that there are 
dreams which zriſe not from the agitation of the inward 
parts, 
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parts, there being nothing in, them that could progae- 
flick any ſuch thing ; and therefore this Univertal Pro- 
poſition, (Th.re can be no dream but ſuch) was a fault not 
to be pardoned : He ſpake much hbetrerin his Humane 
Nature, Cap, 3. Num, 3, where be faith, | That the Cau- 
ſes of Dreams(if they be natural are the Actions or Yiolence 
of the inward Parts.| That Parenthefis (if they be natural) 
ſtopt a great gap, for theſe inſtances were not natural : 
Ic was much he ſhould correR the firſt Copy, making it 
more erroneous ; error it had before, but the rent in 


bis Lewiathaw was made wider then in his firſt piece of 
Humane Nature. 


Se, 2. 
Svomons o.  ETOT It had before, it was not trueto ſay, that al 
| piniovof =matural dreams come from the agitation of the innard parts, ' 

dreams diffe- for as the greateſt Philoſopher that was meer man, Solo- 

Mr. Hobbes's. 9078 , Expreſleth ir, Eccleſ. 5. 3, A Dream comtth 
through the multitude of buſineſſe, not onely when the in- 
ward parts of a man are unquier and violent, but even 
then when they are in the beſt Compoſure , if a Man 
have his Fancy diſturbed with earneſtneſfle of thoughts 
about any buſineſle in the day, in the Night, when 
he cakes his reſt, and both the Outward and Inward 
Sexſes are lockt up by Sleep, his Fancy, being op- 
p cſt with the Negotiations of che day , will bulie 
1ts (elf about them in che Night, as is moſt apparent ; 
{o that I remember, that the firſt Latine verſes, which 
I made, were made in my ſleep, my thoughts, having 
run upon nothing elſe in the day, bufied themſelves 
about them in the night; and you ſhall obſErve, that a 
dog, uſed to hunting, barks ia his fleep, with the like, 
earneſtneſs and uſeth aRions of that nature ; ſo that 
all 7atural drcams Ipcing uot trom the inward parts. 


Se, 
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See. 3, 

But in his 3. Chap, of Humane Natwe, he offers at _ | 
ſome reaſons to prove his concluſion, and they are de- Hiro ine 
livered at numb, 3. under the name of a Sign, thus : 
[The fignes by which this appeartth to be ſo, are the dif- 
ferences of dreams (old men commonly dream oftner, and 
have thelr dreams — then the young) proceeding ,, 
from the different accidents of mans body] Thus be ; 1 greans. 
conceive this Inſtance miſtaken z God be p=y I 
have lived to the age of an old man, and I find it other, 
becauſe I think my thoughts are more compoſed, and 
by praRice have made my paſſions leſs violent, and 
crouble my ſelt wh lefle eagerneſs of bufineſſe ; bur 
he ſaith only, 0/4 men commonly ; and then I ſay, this 
miay be a fign, but not a certain one ; yea, in vaturel 
things very weak, for the comrſe of Nature is conſtanc, 
and 1s a fign that thar propoſition of his, which is uni- 
verſally propoſed, is not univerſally true z That many 
times nature! Dreams may ariſe from ſach inward cauſes, 
may be granted, becauſe they co-operate with the bufi- 
neſſe, or thoughts, or paſhons, to which that man is in- 
clined ; but moſt oft they fail, when it is otherwiſe. 

What he further diſputes there to ſhew, chat ſach and Contieuriona! 

ſuch Conſftitations do produce alike effeRs in the dreays 9eams: 

of thoſe perſons, I deny not, ſo ic be not univerſally af© - 

firmed tor we read of ſome men, who never dreamed; 

bur in the ſame N#mb, p47. 23. be proceeds to another 

fign thus, { Another ſign that Dreams are m_—_ by the 

Attions of the inward parts, is the diſorder and caſual con- 

ſequence of one conception, or image to another,] 1 orant Phanraſtici 

the concluſion that may be deduced hence, thatis, thar 4reaws. 

ſome Dreams may ariſe _y but deny che uniyerſa- 
lity g 
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Whence co+* 
herent, and4 
incoherent, 
dreams, 


lity ; for fancy not guided by reaſoo, but raking things as, 
by chance,they cffer themſelyes out of that book of the 
memory, may be as contuſed and diforderly,as any diſtar- 
bance that comes from the 7nward parts;yea,that confu- 
fion can hardly be conceived to come from the inward. 
parts; for ſuppoſe the predominant humor be Mcl ancholy or 
choler;theſe can (uggeſt only ſuch fancies, when,on a (ud- 
den,we may obſerve that Dreams alter their conditions, 
and, ſometimes inan inſtance, change from one fancy to 
another,which chac conſtant condition of the humor can- 
nor promote z his inſtance which he immediately gives, 
is-not perſwaſive'; thus: For when we are waking, the an- 
tecedent thought or conception introduceth and is cauſe of the 
conſequent (as the water follows —_— upon 4a dry 
and lev Table) but in Dreams there 15 commonly no co- 
herence, This Example ſeems to me moſt incongru- 
ous to this purpoſe z tor the underſtanding of man wa- 
king, and his faxcy, are imployed and ſer at work by 
his will, which often interrupts and croſſeth the Chaine 
of Conſequences, and imployes the Reaſon ſometimes to 
ſeek out new reaſons ; other fingers to draw water to its 
end; {ſometimes commands that finger to ſtop in the 
micſt of its progreſs z and ſo the finger, imployed other 
where, is not followed by the water; but in a Dream, if 
it ariſe from ſuch a Phyſical cauſe,as many times it doth, 
a man may conceive rather why things, as they are lin- 
ked together in the Memory, ſhould follow one another, 
when one is moved or raiſed up, becauſe there is no $- 
periour Power to Controul that Conſequence.. 


= | , CHAP. 
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Senſutve creatures not intelligent ; Their ſpecifick diffe- 
rences ; Their Sagacity, | | 


Sed. 1 Ma 

VV Ell, that we may part with a Gingle, the reſt of 

his Fancies of dreams, and his dreams of Fancies, 
I lec paſs tor the preſent, gueffing that what is material 
in that Diſcourſe, will conyeniently be met with hereat- 
ter, and now Skip to.the latter end of the Chap,2. pag. S. 
where he defines «nderſtanding to be that imagination 
which « raiſed in every creature by word or voluntary ſignts. | 
I ſhould have let this paſſe with the reſt 3 but char I am Senbove crea- 
unwilling to betray that noble faculty. of mans ſoul,” his acquainted 
Underſtanding (by which he is ſever'd from, and exalted with words, 
above all other ſublunary creatures) to that ſordid con- 20908997 
dition of being onely a ſenſual quality, That we may ſuggeſtions of 
the better apprehend this, we will firſt obſerve, that yon wk 
theſe words, and other ſuch [gn which are appretiended ding. ph 
by things meerly ſenſual, alchough the ſigns are volun- - 
tary, (uch- as are impoſed by any ſign-maker, yet they 
are perceived to-have ſuch Renifionion by thoſe Beaſts 
or Dogs, and the like, not in a rational or intellefFual 
manner, but a »atural, for cuſtome meerly, which is ano- 
ther nature, and doth the ſame way facilitate any thing 
to us as Nature doth, is the onely cauſe of their appre- 
henfion of theſe ; and this c#ſfome works onely by theſe 
two Principles, of a love to that which is proficable for 
them,and a deteſtationof that is hurtful, which is notbing 
but that natural appetite before ſpokenof z for when any 
of theſe find thar by coming at ſuch a word he is rewar- 
ded; by diſobeying ſuch a _— he provokes his 

2 own 
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Ktinguiſhing 
them each 
from other, 


own puniſhment z he by cuſtom: being ſenlible of this, 
doth accordingly: Nor do any of thoſe words ſignifie 
any more to thar Beaſt but his pleaſure or pain ; he #n- 
derftands not any fimple term what irfignifies, but on- 
ly theſe two things ;z and from theſe Principles they do, 
not only liſten to the words, but ſpeak them, as Parrots, 
wichour any »»derſlanding more then their belly, and. 
by that you may have Corves Peetes, Now here is-no 
waxerſtanding in theſe As, but almoſt like a Tree, 
which if you uſe co keep bent, ic will grow.fuchy ſo theſe, 
_ ed to the reward or caniinent upon fuch 
words, do apprehend them ſuch, and naturally follow or 
avoid them. But beeauſe there are fome aQts in theſe 
beaſts which have a nearer affinity with Reafor then theſe 
he ſpecifies, alcbough I haye already written ſomewhar 
to this purpoſe, I will, for the further fariafaRtion of the- 
_—_— enlarge my ſelf alittle, and fo paſs on to other 
things. 


SeF, 2. ; 
As it-is; with man, who is one kind or ſpecies of Ai- 
mals, that he bach, beſides that general nature of a ſen- 
fitive ſoul, another ſoul which diſtinguiſherh him from 
other Animals y folikewiſe it 1s with the other ſpecies. 
or kinds of Animals, they muſt have ſome particular 
ſoul, or degree of a ſenſitive ſou}, which may di- 
ſtinguiſh them from man, and one from each other ; 
as the Canine or' doggiſh ſoul diſtinguiſherh a dog 
from a lion, a beare, a cat, 2 man. And each of , 
theſe (befides that general natore. of a ſenſityve ſoul, 
ia which they all agree) muſt have ſome parcicu- 
lar ſoul, or ſubſtantial difference in that ſoul, by which 
each of theſe is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt : Now this, 
whatſoever itis, (which I find not named by nw 
(phers 
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phers) but whasſoever this is, it muſt be the Author of 
choſe actions which belong to each ; and theſe peculiar 
tancies, which do appear in ſome with a great refem- 
blance of wit, of ingenuity z of docibility, of ſtupidi 

and blockiſhneſfe'in others ; and this quality,as natural, 
is propagated throughout the whole kind or fecies, 
failing in very few particulars, in ſome degrees onely. 
And when the peculiar property of any Animal adyan- 
ceth the condition of it to a like thoſe of men, this in 


city, and will appear in divers ations of Elephants, 
Dogs, Birds, which fill che tories of thoſe who write 
their lives z but all rhefe are wronght not by reaſon, but 
by that principte of Nature,which diRares, Z/chew ev1l, 
and yer good, wnd is direRed by the feveral kinds of $x- 
gac#y, which in every kind of Animalshgeb ſome addi» 
rica to the general condition of # fenfirive creature, bur. 
attains not the height of «»derflanding 3 bur becaufe ir 
may be objected here, how can we diſcern wnderſlandine 
2w man, concerning theſe ſimple terms, from that of a 
beaſt ? 1 will anſwer this by experience z for man wnder- 
ſtands theſe ſimple terms in their proper notion, but a 
bea# onely in general z 1 have ſeen adog running fierce- 
ly at a horſe, a woman rebuke him by this Word (0#t) 
which,in its genuine fignification, imports Go abroad and 
if that Ford (Ow) had been uſed to a man, he would 
have anſwered,7 «m out ; but the Dog, knowing it onely 
in generall co be a phraſe of Rebuke, ceaſed from his+ 
barking, and went his way, although ocher more mena- 
cing words, by other men which were preſent, prevailed 
not with him, chey being , as it is likely, ſuch words 
which bad not beenuſed in his ordinary corre&ion, did 


hor, yerthis which, likely, was the Ford which had - 
brougbrt. 


Their Saga» 


them is called by Philoſophers (as I remember) Seg«- c;,. 
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brought him (marr, did prevail, to the .appezſing him. 
Perhips ſome man, not fatisfied 1n chis, may inſtance in 
ſome of thoſe famous Stories of Beaſts, which ſeem to 
expreſs an apprehenſion more particular; but beleeve, 
if they were ex2mined, there-can be.,no other turcher 
knowledge of ſimple terms, then this of pleaſure and 
pain to his particular, which may be eafily conceived to 
ariſe out of that Sagacity which is in every kind of Ani- 
mals, in ſeveral and diſtin wayes, Whar he adds, thac, 
underſtanding which ts peculiar to many # the underſtand- 
ing not only his will, (this ſhould be a Parenthelis, and a 
maſt unneceſſary one) but his conceptions and thought;, 6 

the Sequele and Contexture of the names of things into af 
firmations and Negations. 1 can agree with him, thar 
this is peculiar to man, and yet as much may be cavil'd 
againſt this, as that went-before; and the. ſagaclows aRi- 
onS-of many B&ſts would perſwade us as {00n, that they 
make Propoſitions and (yllogiſe, as that they appre- 
hend, «nderſtandine the ſimple terms. | 


Notes 
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CHAP. 12, 
of Religion, the feigned Gods, Ghoſts, and the ſoul of Man. 


Hs: done with his Two firſt Chapters, for 


chis preſenr, I will paſs over bis Third, concer- 

nihg the conſequence 2nd traine of 1maginati- 
005, in which are many things very obnoxious to Cen- 
ſure z his fourth of Speech likewiſe I paſle over for the 
preſent, and his Fifth with his. $:xtb,. which is nothing 
but an Expoſition of eaſie terms, which have been better 
diſcourſed upon by a hundred ſeveral perſons; and I skip 
to his Tweltth, 

W hich begins Pag, 52. and isenticuled, of Religion, 
wherein, as in many other places, he is to blame not, to 
expreſſc what Religion.is, thar (o it might appeare how 
pertinenc and reaſonable his D.ſcourſe is, which if he 
had done, he might have ſpared much which he hath 
Written, or otherwiſe diſpoſed ic, That I may proceed 
therefore the more. confidently, cake the definition 
of Religion which is moſt received, which is : - 


* Self. Ii 
. That Religion is 4 weriue, by which Men. give God the xeon ag. 
worſhip and honour due to him: And this is = reaſon, why an — 
Divines do make Kelig/on a part of 1uſtice, and handle 
tas a Species or part of it, though an imperfeR: one 5 
becauſe 
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| becauſe Fuſtice gives to every one as much as is bis due 
_ nay 6 exaRly z but that cannot be done by man to God z and 
Intles of bay therefore it is imperfeRly a part of 1vſftice 5 but yet be- 
tice, cauſe in Religion we,after our weake and imperfeR man- 
ner,doe it, therefore it is reckoned among the duties of 
Inſtice: we doe by it give God worſbip and honour, Wor- 
ſhip, as the ſupream 5 Honour, as the moſt excellent 1 
Thoſe,who are over us,we worſhip as our Governewrs, al- 
though they have not Exceliencies to be honoured for 1 
Thoſe which are our Infertonrs, or equals, if they have 
E xcellencies in them, and extraordinary parts, we hs- 
»owr,alchough not worſhip them, But theſe two Excel- 
lencies of perfetFion, and ſupremacy of Authority over us, 
being acknowledged by every —_— perſon tobe in 
God, he renders him both thoſe duties in the higheſt 
meaſure,as in 1##ice is doe to him for them, Thus we 
briefly diſcerg what is the Subje@ be writes of ler us 
now conſider what he writes of it. 
2, Firſt, he ſaich rightly, that [rhere i 18 cauſe to 
a __ donbt that the ſeed of Religion is onely in man] for cer- 
man onely,be- tainly, the Seed of Religion is the aſſurance that God is 
cauſe rational: infinitely excefent, and hath the higheſt, and moſt yn- 
queſtionable axthority over us by the right of Governing 
us. This apprehenſion I conceive to be the ſeed of 
Religion, and this can be in mo Creature which hath not 
reaſon and underſtanding, as Man hath : for,certainly,if 
they have not «nderſtanding to apprehend thoſe divine 
excellencies, they cannot have Religion : and unleſſe 
they have liberum arbitrtum (which without wnderſtand- 
ing they cannot have) their ations can be no 'more 
pleafing to God then the fre pleaſerh him when ic bur- 
neth. | 
3. He labours to give reaſons for his Concluſion, 
: others 
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others then that I have ſer down with this Phraſe, Firſt, _— j 
Second; but look upon them, they are ſo incompoſed and his dif- 
and disjoynred, that none of them 'can produce this _ impere 
Concluſion, That only Man hath the Serd of Religion . 

But in Page 53.in the beginning he urgeth an Argument 

from the Chaine and Origination of Cauſes, acknowled- 

ged to be of an abſolute torce for the Cauſation of a God, 

and ſo of the apprehenſion of the 0bje&# ro which our 

Religion is directed, - But in all char diſcourſe, let a man 

conlider, whetber it be any way pertinent, to Religion 

any otherwiſe, then co ſhew, there & 4 God, 2nd to illu- 

ſtrate that ſaying of his, that fear made the heathen 


Gods. 


Sea. &. His opinion of 
4. He ſaich [That feare gives occaſion to feigne as ©* Rnd 
many Gods, 4s there are Men that feigne them : And for agcay,Ghofts 
the matter or ſubſtance of the inviſible Agents fo fancied, **<- 
they could not, by natural cogitation,tall upon any other 
conceit, but that it was the ſame with the Soul of man, 
and that the ſoul of man, was of the ſame ſubſtance 
with that which appeareth in a Dreameto a man that 
ſleepeth, or in a Looking-glaſſe to one that is awake : 
which men not knowing that ſuch Apparitions are no- 
thing elſe but Creatures of the fancy, think to be reall, 
and external ſub ſtances, and therefore call them -Ghoſts, 
as the Latizes call them 1magines & umbre, and thought 
them 5 pirits, that is, thin aeriall bodies , and thoſe inwis- 
ſible Agents, which they feare, to be like them, ſave 
that they appear, and vanſh, when they pleaſe. Thus 
far he. Ia which Period are many ſtrange and forced Ex- 
preſſions without any proof,or illuſtration. I will couch 
them briefly, bur firſt I muſt expound that Phraſe uſed 
tivice by him, inviſible Agents; by that he muſt under- 
M ſtand 


Inviſible A- 
gents what, 
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ſtand the falſe God's of the Gentiles, tor the firſt Clauſe, 
that they conceited thoſe falſe Gods to be of the ſame 
nature with-che ſoul of mas, I yeeld, onely more cxcel- 
lems; ſo was every Demen eſteemed, and 10 even thoſe 
Heroes, which were trom humanity, inthe eſteeme of 
1dolatrous men, exalted to a celeſtial excellency, thought 
of a greater perfeRion then themſelves had in their 
earthly condition ; and that they had influence,and pow- 
er over theſe earthly things, and theretore had Prayers 
and ſacrifice offered to them. Bur then let 'us conſider 
his Philoſophy concerning mans ſonl, he ſaith, Thar theſe 
Mr. Hobbes Tdolaters, who thought their Goas like mans ſoul, thonght a - 
Riicksan abſurd prans ſoul was of the ſame ſubſtance with that which appear- 
me" Coul un. £1þ in a Dreame, or i a Looking-glafſe]I am perſwaded 
deſervedly up- he dreamt when he writ this, he did not ſo much as fee 
on 1dolaters. rin any glafſe in this world; and alchough it is too much 
to ſay, he never read it in any book, (tor his Book will 
witneſs, that many unexpected things are in Books) yetI. 
can fay, that I never heard or read of any 1dolater thar 
ever had that abſurd - opinion concerning the Soul. 
Theſe two things are things of a very lictle £1419, the 
meaneſt of Accidents, the one a Dreame, the work of a 
fl:eping fancie z the other the apparition of a Looking - 
glaſſe, the weak effe& of a poor Accident, Colour, in 
which it produced ic ſelf in a moſt feeble and weake 
condition : Contrariwiſe, the ſo#t of man is the moſt ex- 
cellent and ſubſtantial part in the moſt excellent Crea- 
ture 9149, the Author of all thoſe noble effeRs which 
the wit or induſtry of man can atraine unto ; andall this 
affirmed by theſe 1dolaters in their Philoſophical Books, 
"- S- v. 
But he feems co give a reaſon for it thus[ which men | 
not knowing that ſuch apparitions are nothing elſe but - 
—_—— A. 
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Creatu es of the fancie, think to be reall and external ſub- 
ſtances z, and therefore call them Ghoſts, as the Latines call 

them Imagines & Umbre) 1 cannot conceive to what this _ 
Relative (Which) looks, by the preceding words it hen ona 4 
ſhould be referred to the Dreames or Image in a Looking- Ghoſts &c. 
elaſſe, but by the conſequent words it ſeems to look fur- t00 perplen:d, 
ther, tothe Inviſible Agents, for no man was ever ſo 
fooliſh to chink that Dreems, or the Image in a Looking- 
elaſſe, are real (nbſtances z nor vet is it true of one piece » 
of them, which is the Image in the Looking glaſſe, ro ſay 

it is 2 Creatare of the fancy; tor the Images there, whe- 

ther the fancy concelt it (0, or no. Bur cheg to take this 
word, Which, as it relates to the ##wi/ible Agents, which 

the words follow:ng implie [and therefore call thens 
Ghoſts) ao man ever called the #mage in a Looking-glaſſe 

a Ghoſt : now then in this Senſe, 2!though a ſtrange per- 
rurbed one, he ſaith, that men not knowing theſe Gods of 
theirs, thoſe inviſible Agents to be nothing but Creatares of 

the fancy called them Ghoſts, 1 beleeve,it they had known 
them to be Creatures of the fancy, they would not haye 

ſo called chem Ghoſts, as the Latines call them 1magives 

and Umbre : Certaialy I am perſwaged, that che Latines 

did never call cheir Gods Imogines or Umbre, This is 2 
moſt perplexed diſcourſe,I know not how to make ſenſe 

of it, nor I beleeve he himſelf, for mark he goes on, 
[and thought them Spirits ; that is,thin aerial bogies.] Con- 

fide the relative Thew, whac doch he meane by it 2 
Their Gods, thoſe 1nwifible 4gents © That cannot be 

for the following words| and theſe Invifuble Agents,which 

they feared to be like them.) Now if by them betore he 
meant theſe 1nviſible Agents, he could nor (ay that they 
thought them like themſelves ; but for the other mention- 

ed betore, the Dreames or Images in a Glaſſe, no man 

M 2 ever 
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ever thought to be Spzrits or aerial bodies. Bat he puts 

a difference berwixt Spirits and Ghoſts, or Imagincs, or 

Umbre, or I khow not what [how that thy aparar and 
vaniſh when they pleaſe] and it ſeems the G1ſts did not : 

this I beleeve is not delivered by any, I am confident by 

none of his enemies, that are ſtudied in Schoole and Vnt- 

wer ſity-Learning ; but thus he builds Caſtles 1n the aire, 

and I was about to ſay, fights againſt.them z but he 

leaves them upoa theſe weak foundations, and never 

caſts a Trench, or plants a Battery againſt them, with 
any ſolid Argument; it may be he throwes a ſtone, a1 
ill word ſomtimes, but not the leaſt attempt to prove 
what he ſayes, rhat ever I read, Hee proceeds with a 
diſcourfe, from which I withhold my hand tillI come. 
to his Treatiſe of - Angels, which will adminiſter occa- 
fion of fuller cenſure, and here I will leap over to 
Page 52, 


CHAP. XIII. 
The opinion of Ghoſts, Ignorance of ſecond cauſes, Devotion 
to what we feare, taking things caſual for Prognoſtiques, 


miſtaken for ſeeds of Religion, Of the Sybils, and their 
. Oracles, 


I which he ſets down foure things, wherein conſiſts 
che natural ſeed of -Religion, Opinion of Ghoſts, Igno- 
rance of ſecond Cauſes, Devotion towards what we feare, 
and taking things Caſual for Progneſtiques,] Certainly 
here is a foundation laid for Atheiſme, 


Se. 
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Te, 1. 

It is impoſſible that fo goodly a tree, as Religion, | 
ſhould grow out of ſuch rotten and contemptible ſeeds Mr. Hobbes 
as theſe. Firſt, 1 obſerve here, char theſe, he cals ſeeds, ous ſeeds .. of 
he puts not for the 1m mediate, hut remote cauſes of Re- produce falſe 
lizion: the immediate Cauſe (to conſent what I can with —_ _ 
his Phraſe) or the body of the tree, which ſupports theſe 
olorious Acts, is the aſſurance that there is a GOD; 
theſe foure Seeds (as he calls them) do bur produce thar 
beleefe in us,-and that very weakly, not able tro make a 
man forſake all tor God, which Religion muſt do. An- 
other obſervation may be, that he doth not make theſe 
conceits ofhisto-be the ſeeds of falſe Religion only, bur 
even of true z for ſo preſently he diſcourſeth, that theſe 
ſeeds produced either true or falſe Religion, according to 
their cultare 4 ſo that the culture of Abraham, Moſes, our 
bleſſed Saviour, was but a husbanding of theſe ſeeds ; 
and therefore theſe words muſt needs be taken in thar 
Indefinite ſenſe they are expreſt, that thele are the ſeeds 
of a)l Religion, 1 will conſider them apart, and fiſt the - 

Opinion of Ghoſts is a (eed of Religion. 


Set, 2, 

All che Opinion of Ghoſts, which he expreſſeth in the The opinion 
former part of this Chapter, he makes to be an Error x a S 
now for Errour to be a ſ&d of Truth, was never heard of croduce the af. 
before z an z{ rrce cannot bring forth good fruit, nor {| ſurancerbar 

: chere is a God, 
ſeed a good tree , Errour the greater growth it hath, the 
| wor is the Erronr, but it never growes into Truth, 

2410,in the ſeventh Chapter he makes Opinion to be 
a very weak aſſurance,as indeed it is, although his deſcrip- 
tion of it isweak in that place, but the aſſurance that 

I there - 
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there is « God, is the greateſt thar may be; and there- 
fore not to grow out of ſuch a ſeed. Thirdly,confider, 
that alchough therec an be no aſſurance of God withour 
an aſſurance of a Ghoſt or Spirit, becauſe God is exprelt 
in Scripture to be a Spirit, yer the beliefe and alſurance 
of God cannot grow out ot the Opinion of Ghoſts z for 
zlchough the Opinion of Ghoſts hath many reaſonable 
and probable arguments in Nature to induce ir, which 
prevailed with many Philoſophers to perſwade them, 
that there were ſuch things ; yet the Arguments for 
them are not of like force with thoſe which evince, 
there is a God ;, and therefore the aſſurance of God may 
introduce and be a ſeed of the Opinion ot Ghoſts z, bur the 
opinion of Ghoſts, which is lefle certain,and leſle evident, 
cannot introduce it. He brings no manner of proof for 
what he ſpeakes, and in his Catalogue of thoſe Deztres 
which this opznton ſhould produce, Pag 55. He namerh 
Chaos, Ocean, Planets, Men, Women, and other things 
which have no likeneſs wich Ghofts or Spirits, although 
his Demons and ſome others have. Now although the 
_ of Spirits may perſwade a Religion towardsthoſe 
things which were thought Spirits z yet it could never 
invite, but would crofle and oppoſe thoſe, Religions 
which were paid to corporeall things ; for by all men, 
who have writ of Spirits, both Chriſtian, and others, 


Spirits are thoughc to have a more God like power 
in them then Bedes z and therefore the opinion of them 
could not iptroduce the other, 


Ignoranee of : : Ser, 3, 
mma w_ His ſecond ſeed is ignorance o ſecond Canſes,a mot un- 
duce Artheiſme happy and unreaſonable 


ſpeech. Ignorance 
| | ag ' the Mother 
rien Religion, OF Religion; Ignorance of ſecond Cauſes cannot make a 


man 
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man acknowledge the firſt, Rom, 1, 20, S. Pawt ſaith, 
The Inviſible things of Him (that is, of God) from the 
Creation of the world, are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by 
the things that are made, even hy eternal Power and God- 
head, This underſtanding of eternal Power and Gedbead 
is the foundation and ground of Relrgton, and this was 
vi{ible,although not in irs ſelf, yet in the things that are 
made the ſecond Cauſes ; ſo that not the 1gnorazce,but the 
knowltage of the ſecond Cauſes,like Iacobs ladder, leads,us 
from one to anocher,ſtep by ſtep,until we afcend co the 
higheſt and rf Cauſe. This he himſelt acknowledgerh 
before ; but as he ofcen doth, (o be now forgot what he 
had ſaid, 1gnorance of ſecond Cauſes that they are ſecond, 
and miſtaking them for firfmay make a man think them 
Gods,and fo turne a Religion to them 4 but, as may ap- 
pear at the bottome of the preceding Paze 53+ he un- 
derſtands the 1gzorance of the Canſation of ſecond Canſes, 
which, wic hour doubr, is ſo farre from br.nging in Reli- 
gion, that it is apt to produce Atheiſm, and an - opinion, 
thar the world is governed by chaxce.not by Providence: 
So thar, as for his firſt, I deny it to be 4 Seed of Religi- 
0x, that 1s, the opiniox of Gho##s z lotor this Second, the 
Ignorance of ſecond Cauſts, 1] afficm that is an enemy to 
Religion, ſtopping the Son! from aſcending up to Hea- 
ven, by breaking the lowelt ftep of that Ladder which is 
fixed on Exrth, 
Set. 4. 

His third Seed'is D:wotion towards whit we fear, That Devoriont 
feare, Timor Reverentialis, may be a ſeed, the fomenter whit we fear 
and cheriſher of Religion, yea an a of Religion, 1 donor 0*f 119i 

doubt : but that that ugly ſordid fart, which he ſpeaks Religion, 
of, as 3ppeares inthe bottom of Page 52. is not to be 
imazined ; for the fiiſt feareariſerh our of the know- 

ledge 
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ledge and apprehenſion we have of the Excellency of 
God z but this ſecond feare, he ſpeaks of, out of 19n0- 
zance of Cauſes. (Becauſe men know there are Cauſes 
(ſaith he) of every thing, but know not thoſe cauſes, there- 
fore they impute their good or evill fortune to ſome inviſible 


Agent,) This gnorance o' C wu ſesmuſt nees be under- 


ſtood of ſecond Cauſes, for ignorance of the firſt Cauſe can 
never make a man worſhip the firſt, nor impute the produ- 
Rion of things ro him , Ir is crue, the ignorance of ſome 
Attributes, as his goodneſs, may make a Maniche think 
there is an i/ Goa; and the ſame ignorance may pro- 
duce almoſt as ill an opinion in others, that God & the 
Anthor of the evil of ſin; the one, not apprehending his 
tacernal goodneſs, conceives God evil in himſelf : the 
other, not apprehending his Goodneſs in operation, his 
Benigzity makes him do and produce thart is ill z bur 
the 7gnorance of him, asa firſt Cauſe, can never intro- 
duce a Religion to him z But then take this i2ngrance of 
cauſes to be the-ignorance of the Canſation of ſecond Cau- 
ſes, we cannot conceive how that ſhould breed a fear of 
an inviſible Agent, as he terms it, unleſs it be 'that god 
Fortune, which the Poet derideth : 
Te facimu Fortuna Deum, celeq, locamus. 
And worthily s for there can be nothing more contra- 
dictory then the Providence of God, and the Blindneſs 
of Fortune: Now when men cannot find the Chain of 
Canſes, which produce the effects they diſcerned, an1 
c:nnot perceive how they depend upoa the firſt Cauſe, 
as they carnor who diſcern not the ſecond, they muſt 
needs have that doubt or fear, that they are acted by 
Fortune, and all things fall alike ro all, withouc eicher 
being rewards or puniſhments, Rods or Scourges, &c. 
And theretore is ſo far from introducing of Relrgion, as 
Ts 
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words, he had put down what he means by Devotion, 
but he hath not : Conſider then, the ſenſe of it is, Yots 
decernere, to decreea thing to another, by a vow; ſo that 
when one devotes a thing to another, he then decrees It 
in a ſacred manner to be his. Now then Devotion to 
whit we feare, is decreeing ſome thing to it by way of 
Vow Devotion then to what we feare, if that we feare be 
God, is not a ſeed, bur a fruit and at# of Religion z for Re- 
lizion is not only, as he, not vainly onely, but wickedly, 
and prophanely, defines Chap. 6. page 26. ('Feare of 
Power inviſible feigned by the mind, or imagined from tales 
publikely all;wed,) but it is the worſhip cue to God, and 
this worſbipeis, when it is, as it ought to be, accompanied 
and attended with reverential feare and awe of that 1nfi- 
zite Excellency, and this makes us devote our ſelves in all 
holy waies to his ſervice ; bur it theſe things, we feare, 
be lefſe then God, although we may devote our ſelves, 
or any thing is ours, to them, it 15 not Relzgow, nor in 
any way doth it introduce Relzgion. So that if the thing, 
we feare, have in it the eſtimation of Divine Excellency, 
Devotion to 1t is an AF of Religion, nor a Seed if it have 
not that eſtimation, ir is an 4& of ſome Rewerence, or 
other habit, but no way a Seed of Religion, tor a Seed 
precedes the frair, and incroducerh it, which this doth 
not. 
Set. 5. 

His fourth and laſt Seed is taking things _— {Or A raking 
Prognoſtiques, Ia all theſe, according to his f{corntull things caſual 
derifon, rather then definition of Religion, he makes the IT > 


Seeas of it nothing but Errovr and Folly ;,no wonder that + the tate 
the Ncligiors, 
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There have 
been Sibyls 


rhar prophe- 


fied of our 
Saviour, 


the Tree ſhould be ſo weak and rotten, when the very 
Seeds are corrupted. 

This Sced he applies Paze 56. only to the Religion of 
the Geztiles, although in general, wich the reſt, it was. 
uttered of all Relizion, and ſo expreſt as I hive ſhewed: 
Indeed if he ſhould ſpeak it of che 7rue Religion, it were 
moſt impiouſly wicked, and would imply, chat the very 
Prophecies in the old and new Teſtament (which were a 
true and reall Seed of Religion) were but caſual things, 
and not fore-ſeen by God, and revealed to his Prophers , 
Bur I wil cake him in the beſt ſenſe that he can be caken, 
that the taking things caſual for Prognoſtiques, were a ſeed 
of thoſe falſe Religzons, and then 1 ſay firſt tor the 074- 
cles, men did not therefore beleeve thac there were 
Gods, and ſo worſhip them, becauſe of their oracs- 
lows ſentences ; but becauſe of their belzefe, that theſe 
were Gods, they were confident that they ſpake truth, 
and ſo expounded them according to the event, what- 
ſoever it was. For the Sibyls I might ſay the like (if 
they were ſuch as the other) and although he imagined 
theſe but feigned,whoſe Copies we have, yer,thac there 
were ſuch, is evident in Story, and that they prophecied 
ſuch things as could be applyed to none but ourSavieur, 
which were not to be interpreted Caſual events, 
bur Prognoſtiques real; and although the beliefe in 
them, tor a great while, was a fruit of Religion, for 
becauſe men belizved they were Propheteſes, and in- 
ſpired by God, therefore they beleeved what they ſaid; 
yet afterwards, as it haps in Trees, ſo did it with their 
Propheſies,that, which was the fruit of one, was the ſeed 
of another; ſo theſe Propheſies,which were a fruit of Re- 
ligion, beſore were a ſeed of Religion in planting the 
Chriſtian Chruch,and often made ule of by the Fathers 


as 
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at Argament againſt the 1dolatrow world, to perſwade 
them to Chriſtianity 4 but it was not, as he ſpeakes, a 
taking Caſual things for Prognoſtiques. For the other 
things, be there reckons up, I gueſs them, for the moſt 
part, unhappy illuſions,and the f7uit of Superſtition, not 
the ſeeds of Religion; or elſe miſtakes of ſecond Cauſes, 
which in no ſenſe conduce to Religion, as Horoſcopy, Pre-, 
ſages, and the like. 


Ce eqoe——o——_— 
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CHAP. XIV. 
What the ſeed of Religion, Concerning the chaine of cauſes. 
What of God to be known. Of finite and infinite, The firf 
mover, The ſound dodtrine of Eternity, &c, 


OT— 


Sea, 1, 
(Exenialy the ſole immediate ſeed of Religion, is 
the aſſurance that there 4 God of an infinite excellency 


governing all the world ,, for therefore men perform +,c.te ;@: 
Religion to him z but that which propagates this natu- mediare ſeed 


rally, is firſt without doubt an #»nate principle, born in, 
and with a man,which naturally every man hath as ſoon 
as he hath reſo and there never was Nation, or ſo- 
ciety of men, found in the world, which denied it. Itis 
true, there may be now and then, by the ſuggeſtions of 
the Devill, a man found, that with malicious reaſon 
hath laboured to diſwade this Principle z but that is not 
material; There are Errowrs and Monſters in the morall 
part of man, as well as in his zaturs/: This Gentleman, 
who hath by nature the fight of Coloxrs, and ability to 
diſcern them, yet hath ſtudied reaſons ro make men 
beleeve he ſees none. There is nothing ſo abhorring 
tOReaſon that malicious Reaſon doth not oppoſe; but ſuch 

| N2 2 


of Religion 
an innate 


principles 
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atruth as this, 2uod ubiq; ſemper, &t ab omnivus, hath 
been held, cannor be other then natural ; and whereas 
he can thew one man breaking this rule, I can ſhew him 
a hundredthat have no uſe of rcaſor ar all, and a thou- 
ſand that have loſt it; ſo chat as ſuch a man, 1s be, is a 
rarer fight then thoſe z ſo he may well be reckoned a- 
mone(ſt the worſt of fooles and mad-men z and there- 
fore the Pſalmiſt, Pſal. 14-1, ſaith, The fool hath ſaid in 
his heart, there is 0 God, and he himſelt in this Chapter, 
pag, 58, offirmes, That an opinion of 4 Diety and Powers 
inviſible, and ſupernatural, can ntver be aboliſhed out of 
humane nature, but that new Religions may be made to 
ſpring out of them : So that this Seed is ſo naturally and 
firmly rooted in mans heart, that it cannot be excirpa- 


ted by any thing,thac doth not likewiſe with it extirpate 
reaſon, 


Set. 2. 

Tobe provd = But becauſe although this is natural, yet ſome men, 
fromrhe chain by the wickedneſle of maliciows reaſon, have endeavou- 
mea  redto wither ic, therefore other Children of Nature 
have endeavoured to cheriſh this root by watering it 

with the ſtrength of invincible reaſons, drawne from the 

chaine of Cauſes, which ſuppoſe a ſeed or a tree firſt, and 

that firſt co be created, nor generated ; for if generated, 

thea ic requires a preceding tree, or ſeed, and then that 

An eternity of WAS not firſt; and ſoin all the effes in the world, Bur 
che world, with theſe men pretend an Eternity in the world, and ſo,in 
Oy * the proPat ation and cauſation of Natural things, that 
why not to be [EVE Way be an infinity of theſe cauſations from one to 
acritced, another, which is almoſt impoſſible to be conceived ; for 
then theie ſhould be an 1nfinite number of Cauſes, which 

cannot be, for then Robert, who is now born, ſhould have 

no more Paternities Or Precedings in cauſes then Adam 

hads 
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had; tor it there ſhould be an #nfinite Number of Caules 
preceding Adam, then there c2n be no addition to it 1 
tor what can receive addition, is not 1»finrte, it hath a 
bound to it, and then all the Canſa!ions trom Adam to 
Robert are nothing; for it you ſhould imagine in theſe 
five or ſix Thoul:nd yeares there may. have been ſo 
many hundred generations more then were before, I 
can anſwer no, the other was #»finite ; tor ſhould you fill 
this (heet with Ciphers, and head them-with the figure 
of one, I can make all ch:(ſe Ciphers nines, and the fi- 
gure of one Nine,and make nine Millions ot (ach ſheets; 
and yet all this, in reſpe& of Eternity, will be not fo 
much as one unite co all this; and fix or ſeaven hundred 
thouſand were nothing being added z becauſe whatſo- 
ever you adde to Roverts number of Fathers, I can adde 
a thouſaad times 2s many to Adams ; and therefore Na- 
ture, that abhors impoſlibilicies,abhors likewiſe /7finites 
of Numbers, and,by conſequence,of Cauſations cternally; 
for a man to ſay,this Eternity is 4 parte ante, and not 4 
parte poſt, is a contradiQion z, for although there may be 
{ome imagination of a thing, which, having a beginning, 
may have no end, but exiſt eternally, becauſe it may be 
created with eternal Principles,and the Number infinite 
is not preſently exiſting, nor ever (h3ll be ; for whenſo- 
ever you reckon, you ſhall have a finite rime to reckon 
from, although it were ten thouſand Millions of yeares 
hence, or wheaſoever; yet there can be nothing, with- 
out a beginning, eternal a parte ante,bur'muſt needs have 
eternal Pcinciples, which no time can corrupr, for if time 
could corrupt it, as ſuppoſe ren thouſan4 yeares, or a 
thouſand times (o many, fix any time, it had been cor- 
rupted before this, or clic it was not eternal 4 parte ante, 

And then to the ſecond varr, ſuch a perſon, he hatch 
| actually 
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aQually an 1»finite number of Cauſes, which cannot be 
and therefore theſe things muſt be created in ſome cer- 
raine time : Theſe, and many more arguments,our of 
Mctaphyſiques,as that which the Philoſophers call Zſſen- 
tial +ubordination of Cauſes, as likewiſe many others,are 
ſuch as of which I may lay,that they render the Propo- 
ſition, There i 4 God,evidently to be diſcerned by the 
Creatures,but,as -£gidins Romanwe excellently ſpeaks, 
Sapientibus, this evidence is perceiveable only by wiſe 
men; from the diſquifition whereof they are nor to be 
a canfrion ro (Cared by the infinity of Goas eſſence, becauſe inacceſſible 
Mr. Hobbes's tO a finite Inquirer, as he plainly aſſerts it in his Element 
__ of Philoſophy, &rc. whither I will make a trauſition, to in- 
ie, - oath large this diſcourſe,and cleare what I have wric from 
ſomewhat I find there oppoſite to my purpoſe, 


Set. 3. 

In his ſaid book of Philoſophy de Corpore, Cap. 26. 

Pag. 236, having propoſed divers queſtions about the 

World, he concludes at the bortome of that peg and 

Somewhar of DE beginning of the nexr, Et hec ownia ab eo qui Phile- 
God, though [opPiam completti profiteretur univerſam determinands 
infinire, may rſſent, ſt quantum querit, tantum ſciri poreſt, eſt autem in- 
>< known, finiti ſcientia finito quaſuort inaccefibilis, Thus far hes 
And not without reaſon, no finite underſtanding can 

graſp rhar which is /»finite ; yer, alchough we cannoc 

pertetly know that which is 1»finite, we may know 

many things ofir, Mr. Hobbes himſelf, 1 dare ſay, doth 

not know the eſſence of the Sx», yet there is not the 

meaneſt perſon, which follows the Plough, but knowes 

there is a S##, and many effects of the Sz, that he doth 

ſend torth lighc, and heat, by which the poor man is 
comforted. Mr. Hobbes his Argument, Therefore, be- 


cauſe - 
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cauſe finite things cannot know God as h2 is, we mult 
know nothing of him, is weake. He proceeds, 


| Sea, 4, 

Whatſocruer we men know, we have learnid from our 
Phantaſm ; bat there is no Phantaſm of that which is either 
Infinite in magnitude, or time, Neque enim homo, ſaith 


he, neither man, nor any thing that is not infinite, can have 


any conceipt of that which is infinite.) He (aid true in Ang har from 


 ————_ 
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afficming, that what we kaow,we have learned from our Phancaſmy, 


Phantaſm ; (o although the ſoul of man have many 
things in it which have no being in the world, as Chime 
ra's, Utopia's, Leviathans, and our Phantaſmes are pro- 
perly of chings in the world yet thoſe things which are 
in the underſtanding, and not in the world, are learned 
from thoſe Phantaſmes , which are of things in the 
world as thus, That man who cannot behold the Sun 
in his own glory, and luſtre, yet ſeeing him behinde 


a thin Cloud, can learn from thence, that the Su», who 


ſhines ſo glorious, vailed, and hid from eyes by ſuch a 
dark body, would haye a ſtrange high degree of reſplen- 
dent luſtre, if we could (ee bim as he is: So we learn 
trom Phantaſmes apparent, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks,from 
viſible things, to colle& many apprehenſions of thar 
which is of its ſelf i#vi{ible, and not to be perceived 
an], having redaced one C 3zncluftion , may colle& trom 
thence many more z and men deſirous ro know God 
( as he, who defires knowledge, dotn) will make ſuch 
colletions, The Prophet David there, in a moſt hea- 
venly inveRive, calls them not onely tools, bur beaſtly 
people, who do not ſo colle&, Pſal. 94.8. Underſtand ye 
brutiſh among the People : and ye fools, when will ye be 
wiſe? Mark; they were fooli(h, arid brutiſh , _ 
they 
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they did nor make ſuch ColleRioas, He that planted 
th: Far, hall he not hear, and he that formed the Eye, ſhall 
he not ſce? Thus from one truth men may, and ought ro 
enlarge their talent to another, and learn, as Mr, Hobbes 
expreſſeth , from Phantaſmes. Bur I like not fo well 
what Mr. Hobbes adds; that there is no Phantaſme of 
that whch is 1nfinitez nor, what he further expreſleth; 
Neither man, nor any thing,that is not 7: finzte,can have 
any conceipt of that which is 1nfinite: To underſtand 
which I ſhall cake a liccle pains to explain the conceipt of 
Finite and Infinite, 


| Seff. 5. 
” ...c Finiteis the ſame to have bounds or limits, beyond 
e CONCELT O . . , . . 

G1;re and infi- Which it cannot paſſe ; 1»finite is that which hath no 
nitecxplain*d, bounds nor limits;and although,concerning theſe terms, 
in the firſt ſounding, a man would think that Infinite 

ſhould expreſs a meere negation, as finite an affirmation; 

yet upon judgment of theſe things, expreſſed by theſe 

* rermes, we ſhall find the cleane contrary ; for by finite 

we underſtand zen nltra, as much as hitherto, and no 

farther z but by 1nfinite we apprehend ſuch a vaſtneſs, 

to which we can alwaies ſay «/tra, that there is further, 

there is ſomewhat beyond, and there muſt be ſomething 

more. And out of this regard, finite things muſt have 

a caule of their fizite nature, becauſe whatſoever is boun- 

ded, is bounded by ſomewhat, but ixfinite can have no 

cauſe, becauſe unbounded or limited, Theſe bounds 

or limits we may conlider in three things in the eſſence 

of things, in their quantities, and in their qualities: In 

their Eſſence, and {o we confider all finite things to be 

this, and no other ; asa Tree is a tree, and not a Beaſt 

or Bird, nor another tree ; the being of it is bounded, 

2nd limited by that difference which conſtituted it either 


1: | In 
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in its ſpecifical, or particular being z and whacſoever is 
the Cauſe of that being, is that which limics chat thing, 
and makes it thus finite in being. Bat that which is #- 
finite in eſſence hath no bounds, no limits of thac being z 
it is all eflence, without limication, and, in a moſt emi- 
nent manner, comprebends all being, without any ne- 
gation. It is true, it is not finite, and therefore it is 
not a Man, a horſe, a dog, a tree, all which names doe 
import a reſtraint and confinement z but is the perte- 
Rion of all theſe, ſo that no perteRion of any thing can 
be denied of that which is infinite effencially, to Jay thac 


chis infinite is not that z Let us conceive a line infinite ; 


imagine ſuch a thing This line yo cannor ſay it is a 
ſpan, a foot, a yard, or mile long, yet it contains in ir 
all cheſe meaſures, without their limicationz ſo doth 
an infinite being containe all beings wichout con- 
finement, in a more excellent and eminent manner. 
W hat I have ſpoken concerning that which is /»finite in 
eſſence, or being, may be applied to all other infinites in 
immenſity, inquantity z what is immenſe muſt be be- 
yond all bounds of quantity 5 ir muſt have no limits,but 
contains eminently all quantities in it: ſo muſt number 
be likewiſe, if there be any ſuch, which I ſhall diſprove 
(God willing) hereafter : ſo muſt, in reſpe& of duration, 
Eternity be z It muſt comprehend all durations, and its 
ſelf be without beginning and end ; ſo muſt all 7»fivites, 
in reſpe& of quality, be, in regard of wiſdome, of mer- 
cy, of power, comprehend all thoſe Acts of thoſe qua- 
licies, which are in that which is finite, and themſelves be 
withourt all bounds and limits. Hav.ng thus explained 
what is meant by #xfinitie, ler us return to that which 
occafioned this diſcourſe| neither man nor any thing which 
# not infinite (laith he) can have any conceipt of that which 

0 - 
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is infinite) (conceptionem allam) is his phraſe, 


Sea, 5. 
Whar conceir. Thijs I diſprove z for alchough a mans underſtanding 
-- += "iS finite, and cannot graſp, or fully comprehend that 
which is #afinite z yet it can lay hold on it,and apprehend, 
though not comprehend itzalthough it cannot incloſe the 
whole being of that is ifizte ; yer he can diſcover that 
it is incomprehenſible, and thac diſcovery will give him 
ſome conceic of that infiniteneſs; yea the very know- 
ledge of fnite things will yeeld him ſome conceir of that 
is infinite : ſo he,who travelleth in an encloſed Country, 
can (ever thoſe hedges from his fancy, and can conceir 
whar that Country would be, it thoſe hedges and 
bounds were removed; although he do not ſee them ſo 
removed; yet he can conceive what manner of Country 
that would be, if they were removed. Men may con- 
ceive that which neither is, nor ever was in the world,as 
an empty place, againſt which he hath diſputed in his 
natural Philoſophy (alchough many learned are of opi- 
nion againſt him) and theretore had a conceipt of ir, 
Men may, and learned men hive exprefled their opini- 
ons to be of an-infinite thing which is nor, that is, of an 
infinite vacuicy beyond the heavens, which give bounds 
ro'this viſible world, 8 therefore have a conceipt of that 
infinite which they diſpute for ; men have had a conceit, 
2nd,meth:nks,he is not far from ir, that .this world hath 
had an eternal bring z and therefore they had a conceit 
of rhis we call Eternity, which is an infinite duration ; 
men have a Tonceir of infivity of number'z and therefore 
ſomewhere, in his Book of Phloſophy (I have forgot 
where) he moſt ingeniouſly exprefleth it, that if a mans 
hanawere 4s attive as his head (or to this purpole) he 


might 
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might divide any quantity into izfinite parts: his head 
then is able to doe ir, and then he muſt needs have a 
conceit of his own work z He ſpake therefore too much 
when he ſaid, no finite thivg could bave any conceit of that 
#s infinite z a concett it may bave, but an imperfect one z 
and ſo I goe on with him. | 


SerF. 6, 

[Neque ſi quis ab efſe?u quecungque] Neither ((aith he) 
if a man from any effet# to its im mediate cauſe, and from 
thence to his more remote, aud ſo continually, ſhall aſcend b 
a moſt right reafening ; yet he cannot proceed to that whic 
is Eternall, but, bring tyred, jhall flag, at the laſt, and be 
lenorant whether be 6an go further or no) Thus far he, an 
ingenuous and handſome exprefſion, I conteſs; but how 
true, will be examined. 1244 | 

And firſt, I hope Mr. Hobbes will not-ſay, he is the 
wiſeſt man that ever was in the world; or that he only 
found out right reaſoning (and yet he ſpeaks ſomewhar 
like this now and then) bur, howſoever, becauſe I write 
not onely to him, bur to other men, and, 1 hope; 'be 
harh nor gained an univerſal eſteem of ſuch with the 
generality, I chus anſwer z There was never any fortof, .. .. 
reaſoning men who denyed an Zternity z for whether acknowledged 
they held the world had a beginning, or no beginning, Þ «!! of diffe- 
which all did, and muſt doe; thoſe which held it-had no © 9s: 
beginning (as Ariſtotle, in my judgement) held the 
world eternall; thoſe which held it had a beginning from 
Water, as Thales, or Ayre, as Anaximents ; or Fire, as 
Heraclitxs ; or from Atomes, as Democritus, by chance 
meeting together in the great and infinite Yacuuns ; 
not to loſe time in confuting all, or any of theſe, which 
are moſt abſurd, (yet all cheſe, that held it was principi- | 
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ated by.theſe meanes, beld likewiſe that that Principle 
was-et©& 24; ſo likewiſe Plato his 1deas and Chaos were 
eternall.) Let us from the fa& conſider the manner in 
one or two inſtances, If, with D:mocritzs, we make the 
world conſtituted by Atemes, when we reſolve theſe 
mixed bodies into their principles, we come to their 
Elements, then, with Deazecritzs, thoſe Elements may 
be reſolved into their Atomes 3 by Ariſtotle into their 
Principles, matter, forme and privation z theſe Atomes, 
according to Democritas, are Eternal ;, that matter, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, ſo here is an eternity found 3. So 
likewiſe may be ſaid of Aire, Water, which are by ſome 
imagined to be the Principles z or Chaos, and Ideas It 
any man can imagine any thing further, that theſe had a 
beginging, and were not eternal, his judgement can fly 
ro none but an eternal God z' So that till there is,by the 
ratiocination of man, found out ſomething that is Eter- 
mal. When'he-ſaid [that by the aſcending from the imme- 
diate cauſe tothe more remote, 4 man would loſe himſelf} it 
was moſt ingenious, and had a truth with it (which per- 
baps will be farther examined hereafter) if ic had been 
applyed- to efficient cauſes. z as out of what Egge 
this Hen was hatched, and what Hen layd this egge,&c, 
But when we reſolve things. into their conſticutive 
cauſes, which make their natures that which they are, 
then the work will be ſhort as is ſhewed, and the reſulc 
eaſie z man need not loſe himſelt in the inqueſt. What 
he ſaith, [that a man tyred in the ſearch will be ignorant 
whether he can go farther or no is not ſo boldly, as finely 
sficmed by him ; for certainly, although a man be 


weary in his journey z yet he can diſcern whether he can 
20 further or no,. 
; He 
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He proceeds, and I [ Neque abſurd: ſequitur quicquam) 
neither, (C:ith he, would any abſurdity follow, whether the 
world be finite or infinite, ſince, whatſoever the workman 
ſhould determine,all thoſe things which we now ſee, would be 
ſeene,) I will not meddle with what concernes not my 
preſenc buſineſs, but remit the madneſs of the worlds 
infinity in magnitude, as not pertinent to my purpoſe, 
and apply my (elt to that which is in bis following words 
about Ecernity, 

SefF, 8. 


[ Preterea etfi ex e8 quod nihil poteſt movere ſeipſum, 
[ Moreover (faith he) although ont of thus, that nothing can 
move it ſelf, may be right enough inferred, that there is 
ſome firſt moving thing, which ſhall be Eternall , yet that 
cannot be inferred thence which men doe uſe to inferre, to 
' wit, an eternal immoveable, but, contrariwiſe, an eternall 
thing moved , for, as it is true, that nothing is moved of its 
ſelf , ſo it is true likewiſe , that nothing is moved but 
from a thing moved.) Heisa moſt unhappy man in his 
way of reaſoning, this contradicts wrat weat before for, 
if from that concluſion, which he holds true, nothing can 
move its ſelf, may he deduced a firſt mover which is Eter- 
zall, it-neceſfarily- follows, that men, aſcending trom 
effes to immediate cauſes, thence to others, may ar- 
rive at that which is eternall, which was denyed not fix 
lines before, and hath been confured by me. Againe, 
obſerve that that inference, which he cenſures, muſt be 
erue, and his inference falſe z For, if there be a firſt mo- 
ter, and every thing moved is moved by another, then 


Mr. Hobbes's 
indiff. rence, 
be the werld 
finirce or inf- 
nice 


His contrad'= 
R:on of him- 
ſelf by inad. 
VErtencc. 


The fict mo- 


ver proved ime 


that which moves muſt it (elf be unmoved ; for if moveable, 


it move, then that was not the firſ| mover, but: rather 
chat other thing which moved, that he ſaid was the firſt 
moveable z 
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moveable ; fora firſt can have nothing before ic ; bur 
that moveable, according to his Philoſophy, muſt have 
another moved thing which moves it; And for the two 
Propoſitions, out of which he draws bis interence, he 
faith they are alike true ; 1, that they are a like falſe ; 
that which ſaich, nothing moves its ſelf ; For the nature 
of every thing, as Ariſtotle defines ir, is the Principle of 
motion and reſt of each natural body, that is, the natu- 
ral motion and reſt, and therefore moves every natural 
body naturally. And therefore the other Propoſition is 
like falſe,which ſaith, that every thing which is moved, is 
moved by ſomething which is moved ic ſelf, which can 
be affirmed of none bur violent motions, they are forced 
by ſomething withour, but neither natural, nor animal 
motions. And this Philoſophy he might have knowa 
to have been celivered by many of his friends, the 
Schoolemen, who diſayvow Ariſtotle in that Argument, 
I will leave his diſcourſe in the middle, which is a proud 
contempt of ſuch as labour to prove the beginning of 
the World, and cloſe with him again towards the latter 
end of 237, Pag. where he endeavours to anſwer an Are 
gument lomwhat like that which I urge, but how weak- 
ly, let che Reader judge, The Argument ir ſelf is not (o 
ſtrong as mine, and ſhall cogether be both examined. 


Sed. 9. 
_ He begins thus, [ 2uis enim hoc mode demonfirantem 
Laudct. Who,Caith he, will praiſe a man after this manner 
demonſtrating : if the world be Eternal, then the number 
of aayes (or any other meaſure of time) infinite hath prece- 
aca the birth of Abraham ; but the nativity of Abrabam 
preceded the nativity of Iſaac ; therefore one infinite, or ont 
eternity, ſhould be greater then another, which is abſurd, ] 


chus 
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thus farre he, Conſider firſt the affinity this Argument Mr Hobb 
hach wich mine in the place to which this ſhould be in- peraleginns. 
ſerted ; his Argument is drawne from the number of 

Dayes, mine of paternity, which overthrows one of his 

Anſwers at the firſt view, as will appear in its place, 

Buc that which he ſeems to apply his Rrength againſt 

is that Axiom,one Infinite cannot be greater then another ; 

This is uſed concerning infinite in number z the reaſon 

of this is, becauſe whatſoever is infinite, is boundlefle, 

it cannot be out-gone, bur irs ſelf our-goes every thing 

of its kind ; now what is greater then another containes 

char, and exceeds it z (o toure exceeds three, and chere- 

fore gives it bounds a hundred, and every number is 
bounded, it is not 100, and one, it is bounded in 1ts ſelf; 

and therefore every number harh its internal bounds, 

and.if it be exceeded,it hath external bounds, Minizmwm 

quod non, as his friends the Schooles ſpeak, ſo well as 
maximum quod fic, it hath the leaſt rerme of that it can- 

not extend to, as the greateſt it can exiſt in, 


Sea. 10, 

Well, let us confider his anſwer [ Similis demonſire- 
tio eſt, 1t1s alike Demonſtration ((aith he) as if he from 
thence, that there is an infinite number of equall numbers x 
therefore he ſhould conclude that that there were ſo many e- 
qual numbers as there are numbers equal and unequal toge- 
ther takew.)] 1 find a mighty errour run through his 
whole work, which doth not become a Aathematician, 8 
isevident in this Anſwer, that he ciſputes Ex now conceſ- His diſpuriug 
ſes, his Anſwer is drawn trom a ſuppoſa!, rhar there is an [4 © 
infinite number of equal numbers, which is falſe z there 
is no infinite of either equal or unequal numbers ; for 
ſuppoſe the world made of Aromes with Democritme 

(alchough 
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(although-they are called 7»finite, becauſe mans eye 

N- infinity 3t cannot diſcern them, nor his wit apprehend them) yer 
all 0: cum>c15 they, being bodies that have dimenſions, muſt bave a 
finite nature ; and chetefore a certain number of chem 

muſt goe to the conſticuting another bigger body, ſup- 

poſe a. Million to make a barly corne , what num- 

ber you will, yet it is a number, and that numver 

may be reckoned by unities, every one for a Million, 

and ſoevery million of Millions may afrerwards be rec- 

koned by unites, as one may goe for a Million or Milli- 

ons, and a million of ſheets, or papers, may be filled by 

theſe, or more greater numbers may be united; yet they 

are, and will be a certain number ot them.,and the things 

of this world are made i» number by GOD Almighty, 

aſwell as mcaſure and we/ght, as the Son of Sirak, Wiſ- 

dom, 11.20, Well then : there is no z»yfinite number ; 

he anſwers from an. impoſſible ſuppoſal; but now hence 

doth he inferre, It 1 ſhould grant there were az #nfi- 

nite number of equall numbers,chen thar ſhould be equal 

to all numbers,even equall and wnequall; yes,it muſt, for 

there cannot be an zzfinitenamber of unities buc muſt 

be equall to 7»finite twoes, threes, twenties, huacreds ; 

fortt a which is infinite hath no bounds, it ir bad not 

infinite twenties, infinite Millions, indeed #nfinice infi- 

nices, it bad ſome bounds, it is not infinite, whatſoever 

by ny reckonings, even by myriads, c2n be boun- 

ded, is not infinite, can be exceeded ; therefore it 

"9 abſurd to ſay , the world was infinite in duration , 
world cannot for if we CONnceELveE 1It infinite , as I argue, there 
be conceived mult be as many paternities of A4am,as of Robert,and all 
oo ® that number of paternities berwix: Adam and Robert are 
no additicn, A dropin the Seais an addirion, becauſe 

the Sea is bounded and finite, but if it were infinite, 


there 
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there could be no addition toit, The grerreſt number, 
thac is, may have addition, becauſe it is fn:te, bur what 
is infinite can have none, Nature therefore, which ab- 
hocres theſe impoſſibilicies, allows no «finite being in 
the world, or to this world ; But now conſider his an- 
ſwer once ag3ine, you (hull find the fimilitude, he an- 
ſwers, cleane contrary to my Argument, and the Argu- 
ment oppoſed by himſelf. He fayes, becauſe there is 
an i»finite number of even numbers, therefore thar 
ſhould be equal. [I diſpute cleane contrary, becauſe an 
infigte number of even numbers cannot be <quall ro 
even and odde, which it muſt if ic be #*finite ; therefore 
there is no i»finite number of even numbers, ewen- 
ty muſt be more then three , and i»finite threes, if 
there were any ſuch, muſt be z»finite rwenties. Like- 
wiſe, I think I have laid enough to this anſwer, I will 
now examine his other. 


Sed, 11. 

He proceeds in the laſt line of chat page, and che be- 
ginning of Page 288, [ Nonne qui Eternitatem mundi ſic 
zollant, Doe notaith he) Who ſo take away the Eternit 
of the world, wi ſame work take eternity from the buil, 
der of this World, 


No, ſay I, by my Argument drawn ang yer God 


from che certaine number of paternities, there is no che Crearour, 
colour for that miſtake z for I, with St. Luke, 3.aud the *2Ynd mult, 


laſt, fix all paternitics in God, and make him the father 
ot Adam, beyond which there is no reckoning, Bat 
hoawſoever my Argumentis quit of his Anſwer, yet 
he, alchough be argue weakly againſt himſclf, anſwers 
a$ weakly,tor the Argument no way can be applyed to 
God the maker of the world, not his own Argument. 
I will therefore, as neareasI can, draw out the force of 

P bis 
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his Argument ; for at the firſt bluſh ic appeares nor, 
The maker of the world is Eternal, that is, infinite in- 
duration, and therefore i»finite of dayes may be atttibu- 
red to him s therefore he cannot have more dayes ad- 
ded to him, for if no 7#finite can be longer then another, 
then he, that had an 2»finite duration in the dayes of 
Abraham, could have no addition in the life of 1ſaac z ſo 
that the denyal of an imparity of zafiaite numbers, de- 
nyes likewiſe, by conſequence,the r7finitze of God. For 
No beforeor (atisfaQtion to this, Conceive that God is Eternal, 
after in Ecer- Which is to be without beginniog or end, the beginning 
-_> hood !x andend of all Creatures, but he is withour either ; thar 
rerms are ap- IN Etermitythere- is neither Pri#s nor Poſterins, before 
plicableroGods or atter z for where there is no alteration, bur the thing 
curarion or exiſts the ſame for ever, there can be nothing before or 
nor ro his m- after, for theſe termes require two things to be applyed 
ple or ablo'ure xo, either this and 2nother,or this differing from its ſelfs 
xiſtence. but in that Eternity, before the making of the world, 
there was nothing beſides God, and he without change, 
ſo that there could be no uſe of thoſe relatives before or 
#ftcr ; And this Philoſophy muſt be true of whatſoever 
is eternally exifting alone. So Plato cgacerning his eters 
nal T4eas, before they were incorpotMed with Chaes z 
So Democritis muſt think of his eterya! Atomes, before 
that good Iuck, which brought them together had,com- 
paced them into thoſe bodies which they made, Now 
although this, which is erernal, have no before, or after 
oppliable to him exiſting in himſelf; yer when be hath 
made Creatures, then coexiſting with them, and in re- 
tation to them, theſe phraſes may be applyed, as before 
this man, this thing ; vefore a day, a yeare, qr the like ; 
for ſuch relations may then be had to I things, 
though none in himfelf, or co himſelf; Now, becauſe 
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of this, no duration of time, no «ra, no computation 
can be applyed to God, before the world, to ſay he was 
a day or yeare,or ſo,by ſuch time as we make our Com- 
putations, or can tell how to make any 5 but ir 1s ctue 
co ſay, be was before the world, which fignifies no more 
but co ſay, h: was, and che world was 20t.z but to ſay, he 
was a Day, a moneth, or yeare, or the like, is not true,nor 
to be imagined ; for timeits (elf (and therefore the 
parts of it) is the meaſure of duration, in regard of its 
priority or poſteriority z ſoa year hath divers moneths, 
weeks; thoſe,dayes; and they, houres, diſtinguiſhed by 
the firſt, ſecond, &c. Now where is not this priority 
or poſteriority, there can be no imaginacion of time ; ſo 
chat, for my part, I am of opinion that cheſe, who hold 
the whole world to be Eternal, muſt nor, cannot reckon 
the duration of the world (becauſe the whole being muſt 
be altogether) toſay char ir laſts yeares, dayes, or (0 
torth, for it muſt be immutable in irs ſelf, although the 
parts of it are mucable and ſubje&to change, and they 
may be reckoned by theſe times, or part of chem, ac- 
cording to which they exiſt ; and this world, in the bulk 
coexiſting with ics mutable parts, may, in relation to 
them, be ſaid to be before or after them 53 But now the 
cale is otherwiſe with Ged, who was when there was no 
world, nor any mutable thing,and then could have none 
of thoſe relations, which concerne them, actributed to 
him z for when chere is no yeare, day, houre,how can he 
be ſaid, ro endure and laſt thoſe times * nay, althongh 
we ſhould fancy ſuch a thing which is not, as a day, or 
houre, before this mucable world, yet we cannot apply 
it ro him who hath no ſucceſſion in him, when he hach 
no ſucceſlive thing coexiſting with him z as concerniag 
bis tmmenſity, he having no quantity, we can ſay he 
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coexiſts with cheſe quantitative things that are in the 
world ; but he being ſuch chat neither the Heaven, nor 
heaven of heavens can contain, he muſt exiſt withour 
them, and there he cannot be ſaid co exiſt with acy 
quantity or meaſure z and to ſay, Gods being was a day 
a year, &c, before the world, when there was no time, 
were as improper as to ſay, he were a yard long, or 
a mile, where there was no continued quantity, or 
body for him to ſubſiſt with, 


SeF, 12, 
Our double By Eternity we conceive either the internal Curation 
OO of God, or an external meaſure of chat duration, as time 
kn 15to the duration of ſucceſſive things; In the firſt, he 
compuration being ſubject co no change nor alteration, no compoli- 
Score *P" tion or commixction, we can make no diviſion in tot 
houres, or dayes, in: his Eterxity, becauſe there is no 
parts of-it ſubje&'ro any change z For the ſecond, if 
you conceive Eternity'to be an outward meaſure, areal 
meaſure you cannot, (for there was no real thing with-. 
out him)-you muſt make ic chen. only imaginary, in 
che apprehenſion of men, what can that be ! Firſt then, 
there was no-manto imagine it ; ſecondly, if a mans 
preſent imagination work upon it, it muſt make the 
meaſure even tothe thing meaſured, without begin- 
ning, without end, altogether wichout ſaccefon, and 
then th.nk if there can be day, yeare, 0/ympiad, Eclipſe, 
A ra, Epocha, any thing that is uſed for Computation: 
of time, tound in ic ; certainly no mans imagination, 
Ithink, can apply any ſuch thing co an. eternal/ being, 
and therefore not dayes, | 
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Sea. 13. 
This doctrine is moſt agreeing to the Scriptures 4 
. (which teacheth the trueſt Philoſophy) for the Scrip- By —_ 
ture makes him to be the Creatour of the world ; if ſo, oſt agreeable 
then before the world ; chen Eternal; then theſe dura- wes ——_ 
tions, which are meaſures of our worldly things, can- 
not be affirmed of him, nor time, nor parts of ir, which 
are onely meaſures proportioned to-thoſle things of chis 
world, which are ſucceſſive. Tneed not name the pla- 
ce5, but there are many of Scripture which expreſle this 
eternal being of God, ſo Pſal. 90, 2. Before the moun- 
tins were brought forth, or ever thow hadſt formed the 
Earth and the World, even from everlaſting to everlaſting 
thos art GOD , Here, in this one place, is all the Philo- 
ſophy I have delivered of Gods eternity; here is contain- 
ed his Eternal being, when the world was nor, in that 
is ſaid b:fore. &c, wben they were not, he was. Secondly, 
here is exprefled the torall being of the Eternal roge- 
ther, in that is ſaid, Thou art God from everlaſting t0 
everlaſting,not thou wert,or wilt be,only,butbefore them 
thou art z and here is expreſſed likewiſe, that, in reſpet 
of other things, the Creatures, he may be ſaid to have 
theſe relations before and after, though not in relation 
to himſelf; but yet no ſer terme, as to ſay, day, or two 
dayes, or years, before, Iam confident thereis no one 
place of Scripture which expreſlſeth any certaine mea- 
ſores of duration belonging to him, I know it may be 
objeRed to this, thac in the Epiſtle ro the Hebrews, 
Chap. 14verf, 10,11, 12, The Apoſtle, ſpeaking of 
the Eternity of our Saviour, according to his Divinity, 
faith ; Thow Lord in the beginning haſt laid the foundation 
of the Earth, and the Heavens are the works of thy hands. 
Verſe 
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Verſe. 11.T, hey ſhall periſh, but thou remaineſt, and'they all 


ſhall wax old as doth a garment. Verſe 12, And like a 


weſture ſhalt thou fold them up, aud they ſhall be changed , 


but thou art the ſame, and thy yeares ſhall not faile. Ia. 


this place the erernity of Chriſts divinity is called yeares; 
and therefore thoſe meaſures of our times mult be ap- 
plied to that Eternity, and then dayes may, of which 
years are compoſed. To this we may moſt reaſonably 
anſwer, that the Apoſtle accommodares his minner of 
language to che capacity of the vulgar,and the language 
of men, concerning durations, fo well as ations; ſo be- 
tore he ſaid, the Heavens were the works of Gods hands, 
as it he had ſaid, becauſe all great works are wrought by 
hands amongſt men, God had hands, by which he 
wrought thoſe heavens, So, thy yeares ſhall ne: faile, that 
is, thou art Eternal, becauſe men reckon taeir duration 
by yeares; and yer obſerve the language, it is ſaid, they 
are #ndeficient yeares, yeares which fatle nor, all our 
yeares, f«ile, the laſt yeare is goxe, this farre in goine, 
anG ancill the end of the world, mans yeares, the worlds 
yeares, and their durations will file but Gods yeares, 
no parc of bis duration, reckon it what you will, (hall 
taile. This is the fenſe of the Scriptures, and men can- 
not, without a contradiction, expound it of our time, 
every part of which is deficient 5 Thus the Phiioſophy 1 
have delivered being framed according to Scripture, I 
ſhall anſwer bis Argument. The dayes,which may be 
attributed to God, and the meaſures of our time, can 
onely be in regard of his coexiftine with time in this 
world, and theretare he doth nor, nor can be (aid ro be 
of more dayes, then the world hath tor be, who affirms 
be bath more dayes,or any ſuch Compuration, affirmes 
2 falſhood ; there were not more dye, therefore noc a 
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coexiſting with them z and therefore he had more dayes 
' - when 7/«ac was born, then when Abrahams; but in neither 
of them had be an {»finite number,but finite numbers of 
dayes ; nor doth the world yeeld more z his durance is 
without number of weeks, or dayes, what ſucceſſive thing 
ſoever we accompt by z and therefore thice Argument, 
”_= the worlds eternity, hath no force, applied to 
0d, 


SefF., 14» 

I proceed with him, 1t 4b hoc abſurdo, &ce [There- 
fore (faith he) from this abſurd thing they fall into another, 
being conſtrained to [ay, that Eternity is 4 flanding inſtant 
and an infinite number of numbers u an Unity, which s 
much more abſurd, ] There are two parts in this ObjeQi- 
on, the firſt concernes the nuxc ſtans, or permanent in- 
ſtant ; the ſecond of innumerable numbers, &c, for per- 
oy I cake them apart, and handle them diſtinQly, 

ad firſt for his abſurdity thar he conceives to be in a N® 2bſurdity 
ſtanding inflant it it doe not ſtand ſtill, and when it doth BY "R 
not, it. 1s no longer 7unc, or an inſtant, but time, or at a ſtanding in- 
the leaſt two parts of time, buc inſtant it is not 5 now, **"*- 
certainly, that which hath no mutation cannot chooſe 
but perpetually, eternally, faxd ſtill; and thar, which 
to mutable things would be tie,to him muſtbe inftaxt. 
I can ſhew him one i»/?ant that food fttllneare two thou- 
ſand yeares of rime z and therefore, if time could be 
infinite, would laſt eternally, which is 1b» $. 58. 
When the ewes wondred that our Saviour ſhould have 
ſeen Abraham, he anſwered, before Abraham was (not 1 
PA, but) I am, There is a difference in expoſition, 
ſome ay that this ſpeech is underſtood of his Humanity, 
that his humanity was in the thoughts of God, and his 
Decree, before Abraham, but this cannor-be the ſenſe ; 

tor- 
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for Chriſt being the ſon and poſterity of Abraham, even 
in the knowiedge and decree of Gad, as weil as in his 
birth in the world, therefore ir could not be ſpoke of 
his humanity, that it was in the Decree of God betore 4- 
braham, tor Abraham, in the (ame D-cree, muſt be be- 
fore Chriſts hamanity, as the father of him : But ſuppoſe 
it were, let me enquire, was that being, which Chriſt 
had then in the knowledge or being of God betore A- 
braham, was that being «<xiſting when he ſpake theſe 
words, or no ? It no, then he could not (ay 1 am, but / 
was; if ſo, it proves my Concluſion, that there wes a 
nunc ſtens, a ſkanding inſtant neare two thouſ:nd years, 
But 1 am well ſatisfied, that thac ſpeech, of his, was 
meant of his Divinity which is eternally the ſame, and 
was before Abraham, when Abraham was ;, and after 
him, he being that which &, which was, and is to come, 
Revelation 1. 4. And cercainly there muſt needs be the 
(ame reaſon, that char /nftavt muſt be Eternall, as that 
it ſhould ſand fill ſo long as before Abraham to our 
Saviour, Bur his words, preſently after, ſeeme to make 
another reaſon of the abſurdity in nunc fans, thus. * 


Sed. 15. 

[Cur enim Eternitas Why ((aith he) ſhould Eternity 
be called nunc ſtans, now ſtanding, rathcy then tunc, then 
ſtanding; there muſt therefore be ether many Eternities, ot 
ow and then muſt ſuzuifie the ſame) Thus he for anſwer 
this terme ſav; or ſtanding, 15 indifferent to time paſſed 
or to come, when applyed to either poſetively z buc it 
eicher coth imply a Negative of that is preſent, in that 
ſecond conſideration ir no way agrees to: cternity which 
is alwates preſeztz but in the firſt ſenſe, becauſe eternity 
comprehegds all time, when ic is ſpoke of any thing 
done 
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done or being in time, 2s that 7/a4c was borne, or Antz- 
chriſt (hall be, this w4s, or (ball be done, may bein Eter- 
nity, which coexiſts with theſe ctimes ; ſo,before Abrahams 
was, Iam ; and who is,was, ard ſhall be,are (poke. of him 
and then, when Abraham was, h? was, without the Ne- 
gative of was, that is, denying it to be now 3 then when 
Antichrift will be, he will bs, without any implyed Neg. 
that he #s not now; Aad ſo comes inthe ſecond part of 


this ObjeRion, that mow and then are all one z For a-q1 ap _.. 
(wer ; although now ſtanding and then ſtanding, if apply- of 11/0 ſans 
ed to Eternity, fignifte the fame thing,and we conceive, * 


by both of them, an eternal immurable being z yet now, 
2nd then, alone do lignifie divers things; old Abraham, 
and young Abraham, (1gnifte the ſame perſon, but o/d 
and young are divers, Or thus, Socrates laughing, and 
Socrates diſcourſing, are the ſame, this is falſe Logick, 
and he either conſidered not what he writ, or did it with 
an intention to deceive ; this ſame terme[ landing} 
makes them both be applied to Eternity, tor no durati- 
on is Fanding, or laſting, but that which 1s eternal; all 
others are ſucceflive z that eternal thing, which ſtands 
now, without ſucceſſon, ſtands then, in pafſed and future 
times , whenſoever they exiſt, they changed, bur 
he remaining the (ame. Expect not a fimile to agree in 
all chings, ther.it. muſt be that very ching which ir aſi- 
mulates : but thus: As you may conceive a firme and 
ſtrong rock made of ſome Adamantine, or heavenly, 
immutable ſubſtance; this rocke fa7ds till, withour 
change of the leaſt particlezcur afluce of the Sea inco ir, 
whoſe waves daſh upon it, fo long as theſe waves batter 
upon it, thar rock is before one, and behind another, none 
ot which relations it had before.z they are in a perperu- 
all flux and change, the rock ſtaxds, as it were, uacon- 
cera'd 
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cern'd in them z return that Sea into its own Channe), 
it hath no reſpe& co any wave againe, ro more then ir 
had before the coming in of thoſe waters: ſo that e- 
ternal, immutable, unwaſhable rock of beings, exiſts of 
its ſelf, untill cheſe turbulent waves of unconſtant time 
are ler into it, then, all that while, it hath cheſe relati- 
ons to it, of paſt, preſent, and ro come ; but when things 
are retreated againe,when time ceaſeth, there is no more 
any of theſe cifferences of paft, or preſent, which are ap- 
plied ro time, andit had in relation only to time and 
temporary things, but is purely pwnc ſtans, or tunc ſtans, 
I carenot which, if it be fans, if it be ſanding and per- 
manent, it expreſſeth the notion of eternity, Well,and 
yet nunc and tuxc, new and then differ in themſelves, and 
are united only in this which we call Eternity, Revel, 1. 
8. 1am Alpha and Omega, there the time that was palſ- 
ſed, and the time that was to come, every kind of them 
was applied co this awzc; the preſent being, 7 am, in ic 
comprehended the beginning and the end of others : ic 
might be ſaid of others, they were the beginning, and 
ſhould be the end; but of him, he 2s the beginning, and 
the end, the firſt and the laſt, as it is added inthe 22, of 
the ſame Revelations the 13. He is this in himſelf ; but 
then take him coexiſting with timeghe is he who &, who 
was, and who ſhall be , (o thar ic is evident his duration 
taken inits (elf, is the ſame time and ##nc,now and then; 
ſoeither of them be confidered fanding,or permanent ; 
bur, in reſpect of the Creature, he may be ſaid that was 
or ſhall be, Thus I hope that Argument is anſwered 
nunc and tunc ftans, now and then, fothey bave that ad- 
dition of permanent, are the ſame, which differ wich- 
out that addition» Now to the ſecond Argument 
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[And ((aith he) they make an infinite number of numbers grerniry corge 
an unitie,7 I deny this Conſequence, it can be inforced ts, with n» 


no otherwiſe then that eternal exiſts an infinite num- 
ber of dayes, which I deny 3 Eternity doth not exiſt an 
infinite number of any meaſures of time, nor any tme, 
when time doth not exiſt, as is before expreſſed: bur, if 
there ſhould be an infiaite time laſting, ic would exiſt 
with it ; bur, the. firſt failing, coexiſting with it can- 
not be, 

Thus the Reader may, in a weak manner, conceive 
this Eternal Now, how it may be the ſame with Eternal 
Then, and how there are not contained 4x 7nfinite nums 
ber of numbers 10 it. 

See. 17. 


inhnare rume 
ber of dayes. 


As to thoſe other Arguments drawn from the governe g,1 (man; 
ment of the Cyreatares, to prove the main propoſition, feſt in the 


that there is 4 God; | could delight ro ſpend whole 
ſheets in diſcourſe upon them, bur that I muſt not loſe 
my ſelt in this intendment I am about they are ſo e- 
vident, that, as St. Paul,where before cited, Rom. i, 20, 
it renders men without excuſe; For the Heawens declare 
the glory of God,and the Firmament ſheweth his handy work, 
Plal, 19. 1, There & no ſpeech nor language where their 
woyce is not heard, Ferſ. 3. So that the manifeſtation is 
univerſal, no man can be excuſed from the obſervation 
of theſe things, verſe 4. Th:ir line, or direRion, i gone 
throughout all the earth, and their words to the eud of the 
world : 1 muſt not be long in this Theame; As when a 
man ſees a brave houle gloriouſly built, be cannor 
chuſe bur think him an excellent workman that wrought 
ic : ſo doth the beauty of this great building of che 
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World make us admire the workman, As he,who ſhould 
heare excellene Muſique, muſt needs think it the work 
of ſome eminent Muſician; As a man, when he ſees a 
Great man's houſe governed with regularity,and order- 
ed in anexa4R diſcipline, muſt neecs think there is a dil- 
creet Steward or Maſter, who diſpoſeth and orders that 
family : ſo when the Mecrhod, in which the world is con- 
trived, 2nd dilciplin'd, is confidered, a man muſt needs 
think that there 1s an infinite wiſdom which governs all: 
And therefore the ſonne of Strach, Wiſd. 13.5. By the 
greatniſſe and beauty of Creatures, propertionably, the Ma- 

ker of them u ſeene;, that is, che maker of chis houſe, the 
Artiſt, who compoſed the Harmony, the Contriver of 
this difcipline is diſcerned by the effects of it, which, be- 

cauſe they require a vaſt and immenſe power and wiſ- 
dom, we muſt attribute to'God; for if a man would 
think with himſelf how innumerable accidents, that is, 
external things, conduce to the producing of the leaſt 
effeR, a man cannot conceive how leſfle then an finite 
wiſdom and power could, in ſuch a Method, concenter 
them tothe lez{t buſineis, Bar I loſe my (elt with 
delight in this admiration of my God, and I delfift. 
Thele, and the like reaſons doe cheriſh that innate Axi- 
ome, Thar there © 4 God, even in natural Min; And 

ehis leaves all che world without excuſe,for not knowine, 
there is a God, or knowing there 1$ one, but nor worſhip- 

?ng hin a$GoJ,or, knowing him thus, as Nature teacherh 
bum, for wo-ſh:p:ng 1dols, or Images, which they mult 
needs know noc to be the Author ot theſe great effeRs. 
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Ow My.Hobbes,if this Treatiſe come to your 
hand, as, it s likely, it may, 21ve me leave to 
adviſe you a little with words that may lye by 
you, and ſo not paſſe ſleightly away. You are a man, 
as Tobſerve, in this Philoſophy-rreatile, of more 
then ordmary conceipt ; you have ſpent much time in 
the ſearch of Nature, although you are full of Para- 
doxes, and thoſe not ſtrengthened with any greater 
reaſon then your own Authority ; yet they taſt of a 
mighty Acumen ingenil, as likewiſe of a moſt ins 
duſtrious and working head, to contrive and brin 
thoſe apparent Errors to ſuch ends as you have brought 
them, but ,good Sir conſider why do you ſo conſtantly in 
your Leviathan, and upon all occaſions,ſo unneceſſas 
rily, take advantages ts ſpeak againſt the known,and 
moſt received Truths inDivinity?What need had you 
in this place to diſpute the caſe of the Ecernity of the 
World,and to ſay, that the queſtion of the origin 
ofthe world ſhould beleft co thoſe which are 
lawtully over us in orderingDivine worſhip, 
Pag. 237. Sur, we know who you meane by that from 
your Leviathan,to wit,the Supream Magiſtrate; 
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ſuppoſe be ſhould be an Atheiſt, and deny the Cre- 
ation ; would you doe ſo likewiſe ? you ſeem to be 
ready,and invite others to it, in ſcorning thoſe reaſons 
are brought for it, and labouring to weary the faith 
of a Chriſtian man in it ; It is true, Faith is able to 
ſupport a fainting Soul againſt the diſtraftions which 
| wicked Reaſon can objett; but it is a wicked Reaſon 
|} that troubles and diſtrafts it. John 20. 20. It 
| aid of the Diſciples, that they were glad when 
they ſaw the Lord after his Reſurrethon ; not 
that they doubted of it before, they were not all Didy: 
muſles;but Faith her ſelf is comforted byReaſon and 
viſible experiments , as it #s tyred 'and wearied m 
ſtrugling againſt Reaſon. Conſider with your ſelf 
What you will anſwer Almighty God at the la$t day, 
wyen he ſhall ſay, I have alsiſted thee in the pur- 
chaſe of ſo much Learning, how haſt thou 
uſedit to my honour ? why didſt thou abuſe 
it to my diſhonour, in diſputing againſt, and 
diſturbing my poore ſervants .. their aſ- 
lentsro thoſe Divine truths I preſcribed in 
my word ? It will not ſerve your turn to ſay, | 
You did it by Fate; for the ſame Fate will tata- 
lize you to a Worſe condition then that brought 
you to this, if you do not repent ; it is not nm | 
this one point , but twentie more, you are wn 
| 0 
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of this fault , ſtudying to countenance Atheiſti- 
call Wits with ſhewes of Reaſon to abef®their 
wickedneſſes. For God's [ake (if you think there 
is one) and his Son Jeſus Chriſt's ſake, without 
whom you cannot be ſaved (if you think there is a 
Telus Chriſt, and that there will be a Salvation) 
with your own hand blot out theſe hand-writings of 
your own, which will lye againſt you, and condemn 
ou ; it were better done by you, with pardon from 
God for them, then by others reaſons confuted to no- 
thing, and the gwlt remaine withyou. 1 am perſwas 
ded you can objett little againſt this I have writ ; and 
although, after theſe Arguments I bave diſcuſſed j 
Pag. 238. lou ſay concerning the Worlds magnis 
tude and beginning,you are content with that do- 
crine which the Scriptures per{wade,and the 
fame of thoſe Miracles which confirme them, 
the Country-cuſtome, and the due reverence 
of the Lawes ; this you ſay, you are content with, 
but, like adilcontented man, you wrangle againſt 
all ; caa any thing be more clearly delivered in Scrips 
ture then the Creation of the world ? hath not the 
conſtant cuſtome of your Nation, ever ſince 
Chriſtianity was planted, acknowledg'd it ? yea, I 
could tell you the cuſtome of this Nation before 
Chriſtianity was ſetled, even the Druids acknowled- 
| oed 
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ged it ; is it not an att antiently confirmed by our 
Laws and Jet unrepealed?you then did but jpeak this, 

and not doe it, but ſnarle, under a colour of reaſon, 

againſt that which 30u profeſſe and certainly ought to 
repent for doing; and though you ſay,this reaſoning 
contemned by learned men ; ; Jet I carr ſhew ou 
ſomwhat like this even in one which you your ſelf com: 
mend in your Epiltle,and 1 am perſwaded,you cannot 
ſatisfattorily anſwer this 1 have ſaid (laying aſide 
the Scripture) but with ſcornes, as you uſe to doe, 

or with .other as weake Maſphemies, 1 1 pray God 
forgive you, and work a gs In you. 

And now,Reader,do thou forgive the tediouſneſs of 
this digy eſsion; i ingeneral, let me adviſe this, that 1 
thou meeteſt. with any of theſe nuddy- ſouled Wri: 
ters, which, with "Thomas, will belecve nothing but 
What they ſee, doe then conſider our Saviours anſwer, 
Jo.20.29. Bleſſed are they that do not (ee,and 
yet beleeve. Doth Ged reveale in his Sacred and- 
bleſſed Word any thing that ſeems incongruous to thy 
Reaſon ? know it 15 meſt agreems »,although thou diſ- 
coverest it not ; and beleeve what / he requires, againſt 
thine owne reaſon Jo ſha't thou be bleſſed by God, 
and thy Faith ſhall be crowned with happineſs, which 


is my prayer, and ſhall be my endeavour in this, and 
oll Twrite. 
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CHAP, XV. 
Conterning che opinion of a Dcity ; Formed Religion, what, 
and whercin founatrd, 


SefF, 1. 
Hus, hiving p3ſt a tew Obſervations upon his Seeds 
of Religion, | skip many impertinent diſcourſes of 
his in the way, andcome to his Notes upon the d:ſſo- 
{ution of Religion, which are entred upon by him, Pg. 
5 8. thus [ From the propazation of Religion it i not hard 
to underſtand the Cauſes of the reſolution ef the ſame into its 
firſt Seeds or Principles : which are onely an opinion of 4 
Ditty, and Powers tnviſible, and ſupernatural, ] Let the Mr. Hobbes 
Reader ar firſt conſider the inconſtancy of this Writer, j9097e'® 
how immediately he not only deſerts whar he had writ yr png rene 
in this very Chaprer, but oppoſeth it. He juſt before of Religion. 
made thole fowr tancies to be the Seeds of Religion, now 
he makes it only 0xe, and that not the ſame with any of 
the other z nay, he oppoſeth himſelt in this very Sen- 
rence, for he ſpeaks of the reſolution of ic into its firſt 
Seeds and Principles, in the Plurall number, and yer 
fairh, which are only an pinion of 4 Dirty. Thus incon- which ace 
ſtant is Errour, but then that is an intolerable Phraſe for more then on. 
him to uſe, to terme the Seeds of Religion, an opinion [27 0p.nion 
of 4 Diety ; tor alchough this word Opinion may have a T_ 
large Senſe, and be taken for wharfoever knowledge 
any man hath of any thing, whether by Faithor Demon- 
ftration ; yer, fince he hath formerly defined it in a weak 
manner to be be a poore and faint aſſurance, Pag. 31. it 
was unworthily, and diſgracefully done of him, tocall 
this 2n- bred prixciple, this which abides ſo tnuch demon- 
ftration a Poſteriori tothe learned, ſo much perſwaſive 
'llufration 
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iBuſtration to the mezneſt capacity, to call this barely 
Opinion ; but be labours throughout the Book covertly 
to inſinuate, as much as be can, a diſgracefull conceir of 
Religion, which I meane to Obſerve in my travailes 
through it, 

; Sift, 2: 

He proceedeth, and affirmes that [that can wever be 
aboliſhed out of humane nature, but that new Religions may 
again be mad: to ſpring out of them by the culture of ſuch 
men 4s for [uch purpoſe are in reputation. } This Propo- 
fition is delivered in ſuch univerſal rermes as makes it 

ir, Hobbes Exceeding difficnle to underſtand what he meanes by it, 
more perplex- He ralkes of, and cenſures the Schoole-men for a my- 
= 15 wr tical way of writing, bur, certainly, their language is 
Schoolemen. Significant, Logical, Gramatical, which his is not; for 
firſt, what doth he meane by humane natare, the 5pecies 
or kind of man, as we call it Mankind 2 I am confident 
thenit is true; bur it he me:ne thar particular niture of 

How farce the _ . ; 
forelaid opini- SUSr4Ies ON Plato, although it cannot be fo extirpated 
on maybea- gut of it, as that it cannot be introcaced againe z yet it 
boliſhed out js many times ſo abol ſhes, 35 it is not introduced by 
rure. thoſe he names. But then marke what follows [but that 
new Religions may be made to ſpring out of them,] Confi- 
der at the beginning he ipake of Seeds in the Purall 
number, then he made thoſe many Serds but one, now 
againe in this Terme (Them) he makes many 3gaine z 
For the Terme (Them) can relate to nothing bur the 
former Seeds or Seed ſpecified. He writes moſt per- 
plexedly, and becauſe not cleere expreſſions ro the un- 
derſtznding, therefore not perſpicuous to have 9bſerva- 
tions made upon any thing 1n his writing but the confu- 

ſedneſs, yet I-will proceed with him, 

Sed, 
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Seft. 3. 

[For (ſaith he) ſeeing all formed Religion is founded at 
firſt upon the Faith which a multitude hath in ſome one per- 
ſon whom they beleewve, not only to be a wiſe man, and to la- 
bour to procure their happineſs, but alſo to be a holy man, to 
whom God himſelf vouchſafeth to declare his will ſupernatu- 
rally.) Conhider how this Gentlemans language con- 
cradicts him(clt: firſt he made the Seed of Religion only 
an Opinion of a Dicty, that was for taking > nes IN 2 
large Senſe z now he makes it to be the beliefe men have 
of ſome man : Bur yet I can anſwer for him ſomewhat - 
cf2c in the firſt place he ſpoke of Religion,now he ſpeaks 
of it as a formed Religion, by which, I think, and only, be 
chink (for that Phraſe, formed Religion, is an unuſual ſuppoſed dir. 
Phraſe)yer I think he means ſome ſet forms of worſhip, by —_ mean's 
which, in ſuch or ſuch a manner, men expreſle their du- -/» nog 
ties to God ; now as Averroes (aid,to ſacrifice to God was 
diftated by nature, bat whether ts Venus, or Diana, was the 
direttiow of man , (0, it may bz, he meanes,by this word 
Formed,(ome particular reſtraint of Religion to this or 
char parcicalar way; and the Seed of this is the Beleef, 8c. 
I have made out the ſenſe as well as I can, to make ic 
hold cogether : Well then, | will take Formed Religion 
for ſuch which, in a ſeveral ſort of men, is allotted to 
Divine worſhip. Seeing then ſaith he) all formed Religion 
ti; founded, &c. This Phraſe ſeeing then ſhould relate How he impa- 
ro (ome former proot or illuſtration of this Propoſition, {th vponku 
but1 can find no ſuch thing attempred, nor this Propo- ***E* 
lition any where elſe delivered by him: This is a ſtrange 
kind of jugling, ro make the Reader beleeve, that*he 
hath proved that which he never ſpoke oft before. 
Well: we will examine the Concluſion, (41! formed 

R 2 Reli- 
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- Formed Rel:- 
gion not foun- 
ded upon his 
phanraſtike 
Fauh, 


The Jewiſh 


Religion is founded at firſt upon the faith, we will firſt ex- 
amine this Terme (found, at fir) that may be under- 
ſtood,that Religion is bottomed upon this beleef, as a 
building, which is raiſed upon a rock, is laid to be fonn- 
ard apon it which is the laſt and loweſt ſupport of ir, 
Now this beleefe, which he ſpeaks of, cannot be ſuch, 
tor the foundation of Religion, as he ſpake before, is the 
aſſurance of a God, which 1s either had by n2ture, or by 
thoſe demonſtrations, ind illuſtrations ſpoke of before 
but perhaps, be wil! fay, this is the toundation of Rel7- 
gion, in general, as Relrg1on, but not as a formed Religion, 
as this particular, that is only chit Beleefe which he 
ſpeaks of; I will theretore examine it in thoſe ewo moſt 


and Chritian remark2bl2 Rel:giozs,and evidently to be diſcerned, the 


principally ro 
be examined, 


Jewes Religion, and Chriſtian, in both which we may 
obſerve two principal things in the forming them for 
Religion, and a moſt reyerential worſhjp due to God is 
apparent out of nature, and the demonſtrations before 
ſpoke of ; but then the forming itconſifts in theſe two 
things, who this GOD is, whether Febowah or Baa!, 
Chriſt or Tupiter;and rhen what manner ot worſhip is to 
be performed ro theſe ; and both theſe formines, I at- 
tirme, are formed, bottomed, ſupported by ſomething 
much more firme then that beleef he ſpeaks of, Firſt 
then for the forme of the 1ewiſh Religion, in the firſt mo- 
tion, whether Fehovah or Baal, any heathen god be the 
God to whom Religion is to be paid, this was not foun- 


dea upon the faith which the multitude had in ſome one Per- 
ſon, as, he fancierh, 


CHAP, 


———n———_—__——___—_—_—_—_—. 
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CHAP, XVI. 

What Religion before the Floud, What meant by that In- 
vocation, Gen. 4.26, The ſinnes and puniſhment of 
them that periſhed in the Floud, The prevalence of 
Religion, whence, 


Se. I, 
He Conditions of Religion before the Floud, hath No probiliy 
ſo little ſpoke of it in Scriprure, 3s ic bath bred dif- 2/100a4'y be 
pute amongſt Divines whether there were any 1dolotry, 
either Worſhip of dels or falſe Gods in that long tract 
of time ; that which perſwades me to think there was 
none, is, that alchough the time was long, yet the Ages 
of men were ſo vaſt, that there muſt needs be a Memo- 
rial of the Creation, for there was little more then half 
a mans life, not above five or fix hundred yeares be- 
ewixc Adam and Noah, which muſt needs be continued 
in that long-living age by ſuch as were Contemporaries 
with them both z and then, beſides chis, there is no 
mention of any falſe God worſhipped, or any 1dolatry 
in that whole Story, Wheretore in the filence of 
Scripture, which records other faults of that Age, bur 
not this, we may colle& from the tormer reaſon juſtly, 
that there was no probability of any ſuch forgetting of 
God, whoſe great work of making them was ſo treſh 
amonglit chem. 
Sep. 2, 
Some Arguments are objected againſt this Conclu- 1. Argument. 
fon; that in the laſt verſe of the 4th, Chapter of Gene- 
ſes it is ſaid, that Adams ſonne Seth begat Enos and then 
men began to call upon the Lord, (o that, becauſe men are 
never without Come Religion, and it ſeems the Religion 
ro 
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to the true God was forgot ſo quickly, it ſeemes nece(- 
Cary that then chey ſhould bave ſome Religtos to a falſz 
God, 

An'w, For the underſtanding of this place, conceive with 
me, that ict cannot be underſtood in that down righc 
ſenſe which the words ſeem ar firſt to beare, and they 

Invocation ea- WO ObJeCt it, would inferre: For Invocation or calling 

yOcartion ti . . . . 

ken for the #pon the name of the Lord, as it 15 many times (it being a 

whole wo: hip principal piece of it) is taken for the whole worſhip of 

_— God, ir cannot 'be thac men ſhould now begin to 

Pragizd by do that which, without doubt, Adam, Abel, Seth, and 

Adam Abel, all ſuch as were godly muſt needs hiye done long be- 

Se,0% fore Nay, although this Story of the Fathers is deli- 
vered by Meſes in exceeding ſhort notes, yet in the 3. 
and 4. ver. of this 4. Chap. it is recorded, that both 
Cain and Abel brought Oblations to the Lord, whick was 
an A of Relizion ; (o that Religion did not now begin. 

Ocfor ſome There 2re many witty Expoſitions given, and ſome in 

peculiar addi- their Expolitions deſtroy the Text z but what ſeem's 

tional Deyo- - . 

wy moſt probable to meis, rhar, as in every age men, deſi- 
rous of Gods honour, ſtudied which way ro a it moſt 
laudably, 2nd give any addition to it ; ſo now they 
mighr, at this time, adde ſomething to their natural 
worſhip by proſtration on the ground, and Oblations and 
{acrifices, as Hymmes and Invocations of God, which 
were not uled before: Mez began to call upon the name of 
the Lord in ſach a way, which afterwards improving it 
lelte to 2 generall Devotion amongſt the ſonnes of God 
(as I chink pious men were called in thoſe dayes) it 
g4ined that name in a peculiar manner to be attributed 
toit, ſo that men began that worſhip which was known 

Alike ivtance Þy the name of catling upon God : As you may ſee in 

in Coe fſion Confeſſion, every acknowledgement of a mans fins, or 


Ged's 


— 
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God 's goodnefle, is Confeſſion ; yetif yon aske, have you 


been at Confeſſion ? It is underſtood of Confeſff:ng to a 
Prieft, and accounting your finnes to him, Inſtances 
might be very many 1a this kind z take one more, per- 
haps a little cloſer ; We know that every pious Ct is a 
ſervice to God, yet, tor the eminence and excellence of 
it, The Common Prayer, uſed in the Church, hath fo ap- 
propriated that name, that if a man asked were you at 
Service to day © it will be underſtood of Common Prayer. 
If che Queſtion be, at what time did (ervice begin? The 
anſwer will be, Nine, Ten, Two, Three aclock,and be ap- 
plyed only to the beginning of ſerving God with it : yea, 
I bave heard many anſwer, 7 was at Sermon, not at Ser- 
vice z ſo diſtinaly is the word applied to that of Com- 
mon Prayer. 1can adde one Inſtance more, almoſt in the 
very words before (pecified z that Doxologie which is 
uſed in the Church ac the end of every Pſalm, and ſome 
other times in the Common Prayers, uſed in divine Ser- 
vice (Glory be tothe Father, &c.) did ſo gaine the appro- 
bation of that name Gloria Patri, that although all zel:- 
giow devotions payd to God, are honouring and glorify- 
zng of him ; yet when we heare men ſpeake of -Gloris 
Patri, we know they meane this Doxelogte, and we can 
ſay of ic, that Gloria Patri began with Flavienw,as The- 
odoret (1ſſiſted by St.Chryſeſtem) and Nicephoras; ſo that 
although, in the end of this Doxolozie,it is ſaid, 45 it was 
in the beginning, i now, &c, that is, that inall ages men 
did give Glory to the Father, &c. Yet we can ſay, that 
at that time began Glory to the Father, 8c. So was it in 
this occaſion, then began the Name of God to be glorified 
with ſome particalar ſervice, although men did in all 
ages before glorifie bim, So that we may well beleeve 
that in that time of the birth of En0s,or ſome years after, 

began 
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Thar pecvliar began that piece of worſhip, which, for ſome eminency, 


devorion ins 
troduced in 
Enay's time, 


2, Argument, 


Anſw, 

The puniſh- 
m nt diſpro* 
poretionate t9 
fin in this 
wor'd, 


had that name of calling upon Ged, by the ule of ſpeech, 
appropriated troit, Whecher this addition ws by the 
Inſticuticn of God immediately ; or Divine men, 35 Scth 
or Enos, introduced it in the Publique Religion, 1 Ceter- 
mine not, being not revealed, but conceive this the 
moſt reaſonable way of expounding thar place, which 
cannot be underſtood in that grofle way it is urged, 


Se. .3 

A ſecond Argument to prove, that there was an 144- 
latrows worſhip b=fore the Flend is thus tramed. The 
puniſhment ot Sinnes is proportioned to the Sims which 
are puniſhed ; now the Floud being the greateſt puniſh- 
ment that ever God afflited the world with, it is neceſ(- 
ſary that it ſhould be tor the worſhip of falſe Gods,or 1dol- 
atry, which are the greateſt Sins. 

To this is rightly anſwered, that the puniſhment of 
$ins 1n this world is not alwaies proportioned to the 
fins ; All the temporal puniſhment,that men have,is lefle 
then they deſerve, and therefore may in juſtice be mo: 
derated accorcing to Gods equitable kindnefle ; what 
puniſhment God layd upon theſe men, who periſhed in 
the Floud, atter death, was not revealed, but the jvdge- 


ment was moſt right, becauſe they held the truth of God 


in unrighteouſneſs, as St, Paul, Rom. 1. 18. and, as it is 
inthe 21. verſe of the ſame, Becauſe they, knowing GOD, 
glorified him not as God, neither were thankful, but became 
vaine in their imaginations. Sothat the Condemnation 


pon the Genrzles was not alwaies tor Errours in judge- 


ment, but Errours in pradtife, that alchongh they did 
kzow God aright, yet they did not worſhip him as God. 
And theretoce we may be ſatisfied, concerning their 


fins 
þ 
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ſins, with what the Scripture revealeth, and need not Of wher forr 


. * *1 $ 
make them worſe then they were deſcribed there, —_ 


which ſayes, That the wickedneſſe of man was great inthe inche Floud, 
Earth, and that every Imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evill continually, Gen. 6. 5. and it is the 
ſame which S. Paul before, they became waine in their 
Imazinations, that is, their defires, and affeFions (as was 
deſcribed before) they were given to all Z#xury and 
ſenſuality. So that here was a large ſcope for Gods 
juſtice to puniſh, and the temporal puniſhment of this 
world, Death by dxowning, was vehemently called for 
by the ſ6ns of rhoſe men, wholived in that Age,without 
any addition of falſe worſhip. I therefore conclude tor 
thac firſt age, in the frſ# ſenſe, in reſpeR ot the God 
they worſhipped, there was none but the right God wor- 
/b/pt in the world z bur inregard of the ſecond ſegſe, the 
m3nner of worſbip in their Reli24on to him, unlefle theſe 
oblatiens before ipoke of, we find nothing recorded be- 
fore the Floxd, that is neceflary to be aſſented to.. 


Sert, 4. 
For both theſe we cannot Conceive, that this Relrgion, 
ſo formed, was founded upon the Faith, 8&c. For although —— 4 


we may juſtly thiak chat men, who have eicber by al dice the 
Inmate principle, or elſe by reaſon, knowledge that there firit Religion; 
is a GOD of an infinite excellency, ro whom, out of 

duty, they owe this divine Worſhip which is called Reli- 

gion; we may likewiſe think, chat ic is impoſſible ifor 

their capacities to find out what worſhip would be plea- 

fiag to him, unleſle he reveale it ; and therefore did 2& 

all they did,in that w#rſhip,by his dire&ion; yer, becauſe 

there is no mention of ſuch direZion given by God be- 


tore che Floud, ſome men_may conceive that Seth, ar 
S ſuch 


- 
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ſuch pious men, might I»verts addere, and 1nake ſume 
additions, now and then, according to the Prenciples of 
pious reaſon, to thoſe received Duties which were 
aRed before, and then that forme, or at the leaſt, thar 
piece of the form of Religion wasfounded upon the Faith, 
&c. 1 will rherefore explaine one diſtintion which may 
ſerve our rurne, perhaps often, hereafter in our Contro- 
verſie, and I think will make this appeare ealie. 


SefF, 5. 

That is, there is a difference betw:xt an eccaſion of a 

The dif. rence Relig3on, and the foundation of it , the occaſion may be 
berwixt the this Faith he ſpeaks of, but the foundation is the Reve- 
— lation of the will 9j God, that be will be ſo worſhiped, as 
aRcligion. thus; Suppoſe $8:h, or Noah, a man in whom they have 
ſuch a F4/th, rhat is, an opinion of his wiſdome or kind- 

neſs ro them, his eſteeme with God , ſuppoſe ſuch a 

wy man ſhould direg# iuch or ſuch 2 Daty they liſten to ic 
— 7... for the eſtimation they have of his ability z; afterward, 
ding tothe upon experience, or examination, they find it congru- 
congruiry '©. ent to the will of God, then they praRtice ir accordingly 
will of God, With confidence: But it it be received barely upon the 
credulity-of ſach a perſon, and found incongruous to the 

will of God, afterwards it will be rejeRed; which (hewes 

char, not the faith, in the zran, is the foundation of this 

forme of Relzgion, but the Congruence it hath with the 

willot God, And thisis.the fawndetien of all Religion, 

the Revelation of Gods will. to be pleaſed with ſuch ſer- 

vice. AsSirt happens in a foundation, that Rock, upon 

which a Caſie is built, is the foundation, and the ſole 
foundatign,there may perhaps be ather things neceſſary, 

co Gig the earth before we come to the Rock, or elſe to 

remove the rubbidge, which may hinder the ſerding the 


houſe 
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houſe upon ir, but onely the Reck is the foundation ; 

ſo ir may be, that ſuch a man, of whom he (peakes, may 

be aſeful to che bui/ding of Religion, tro the manifeſtation 

of this Rack, to the removing many #mpediments,which 

would hinder men irom ſetling theintelves and their 

Faith, upon it z but only that is the Rock, There is one 

clauſe in this Concluſion which may amuſe the Reader, 

that is,thag the perſon, on whom they beleeve, they be- 

leeve to be ſuch [70 whom God himſelf vouchſafeth to de- 

clare his will ſupernatnrally.) Now it is true, this for the 

moſt part is neceſſary to the plantation of Religion, as I — 
ſaid, to remove the Obſtacles, that this dired#ton, which be of the Per- 
I receive, is not the word of God, or not pleaſing to ſon chat inuro+ 
bim, and the like z bur the foundation is, that God re- © 
veales this to be his will, Suppoſe Seth preached the 

duties of Religion, we have this faith, or opinion of Seth 

(for divine Fanth ic is nor, unleſſe God declare Seth is 

{uch) we may have ſome weak beleefe thar this is the will 

of God, becauſe honeſt Seth, ro whom God, as we ap- 
prehead, makes many revelations, delivers ic for ſuch ro 

us3 bur we beleeve rhe duty becauſe God requires it, 

and upon that we build our Religion, the other 1s remo- 

ving the rubbige. Or thus, an A# of Parlament is made, 

we ſubmic co the Awthortty, are confident of our ſecurity 
accordingly z yet I, who was nor at the making of thar 

A#, know onely that thar, which I reade in the Book, 

was an A of Parliament, by the Printer that printed ir, 

and char ſuch an AQtis tolerated by the Magiſtrate to 

paſſe tor an 4, Now the foundation of the ſafety of 

my / isrhe 4 of Parlisment, not the Primer, 

theſe are aſſiſtants co let me know this is an A of Par- 
liamem,not the foundation; ſoit is with this caſe in hand, 


honeR Seb islike the Printer, he delivers it ſo to me 
S2 for 


hk. 1 
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for the will of God, I ought, in diſcretion, to beleewve ir 
ſuch; but Ibzild my praftiſe, and found it upon this 
reaſon, becaule it 15 the will of God, Many my be the 
Arguments which induce a perſweſton that this is the will 
of God, bur becauſe this is the will of God, is the ſole 
foundation of my Religion, 
Sea. 6, 
Burt it may be Ol j:Red, that both he, and 1, have 
How this gif. (aid before, that the foundation of Religion was the aſſs- 
ference is con- 74nce that there rs 4 God, now'I make it the: revealed will 
CO ot God, which are noc the ſame : I anſwer, that it is 
RN ornet char £rae, the foundation ot Religion, as Religion, is, that 
there is a God there & 4 God ;, for theretore we know that we 
maſt give him D#vine worſhip, becauſe we know he is 
ſuch; but the foundation ot formed Religion, that we muſt 
worſhip him this or that way, ts, becauſe he hath revealed 
that he likes this or that manner of ſervice, And thus, I 
think, that Propoſition is cleared, thar not the Faith in 
the 2247, but in the revealed will of God,is the foundation 
of all formed Religion, Atthe firſt I projeted a long 
why rhe pro- diſcourſe concerning the forming the Fewſh . Religion 
mil-dacourie and the Chriſtiantrom that, before I was- aware, I ſtepr 
and Chriftian NLO the forming of Religion before the Flowd, which 
Religion is 0- might have been ſpared, but being wric I. let paſſe asic 
+rHoe is, and-omic what ſhoula follow abour my deſigne at the 
firſt, concerning thoſe two moft eminent formed Religt- 
ens, for by this which hath been delivered, and by the 
continued ſtorics-both of the 0/4 and New Teſtament, it 
appeares, thar by Miracles and other Revelations GOD 
maniteſted his will to theſe people in thoſe Ages where- 
ſoever Religion-was-planted. And indeed this was the 
ſole occaſion of publiſhing the Scripcures ; I will notin- 
6K therefore at this time.vpon this Concluſion. 


CHAD. 
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CHAP. XVII. 
of ſuſp: Fed Governeurs, and ts forming or adding 10 
Religion, Its independence. Eyuefe of ſceming contra- 
difttons, Ofc. | 
Sea, 1, 
PFErrocecss [ 1: followith neceſſarily, when they that 


have the government of Religion ſhall come to have Mr. Hobbes 


either the wiſdome of thoſe men, their ſincerity, or their love —_— in ma- 
ſuſpefed.) Let us pauſealittle upon this Phraſe (thoſe |; 
men) it is a moſt ambiguous Relative, if ic relate to the of ſuſpeRed 


g our 
conclugon 


man on whom they beleeved, as before, as it ſeems to C27<cnours! 


doe, thus it muſt be, that the Gowernours of the Church 
[uſþ:& 14 oſe men whole credic was an Argument to form 
the Religion, but rhar cannot be, tor the ſuſþicion of the 
Gevernour, and his lack of aſſurance,doth not neceſſarily 
introduce a dexbt in the Relz2ion z becauſe few Govern 
ours dare diſcover their own doubts, and their ſuſpicion is 
ſeldome an infeRious evil, or, it ſo, yet not Ep2demi- 
call, unleſſe countenanced and afhſted by the Sword; 
but although the words doe impart a ſuſp-cionin- thoſe 
Governeurs, yet hs meaning is, that the Governours 
own wiſdom, integrity, &c..are ſuſpetFed, as it is evident 
by the tollowing wards [ Or that thry [hall be nnable to 
ſhew any probavle token of divine Revelation? this cannor 
be ſpoken of the firſt inſtruments ia the forming Religt- 
0n, becauſe God,confirmed their Dorine with Mira> 
cles every where ;z ir muſt therefore be underſtood of 
the Governowrs to whom this Religionis commirted, 
but how harſhly, in Common language, thar Relative 
(theſe men) will be applyed to theſe Gowernours, may 
eahily appeare to any man who reads ity well : his Con- 
cluſion is, that they, the Governowrs being ſuſpet#cd, the 
Keligion,, 


ligion. 


and cheir Rex, 
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Religion, which they defire to uphold, muſt be ſuſpreZcd 
likewiſe, and (wirbour the feare of the Civil Sword) 
contradicted, and rejeFgd. 


Sec, 2, 

NS I conceive if his premjſes had been true, the Concla- 
nn fre fion would not be deduced out of them z tor Religion 
nor upon the formed is like the ſtatute Liw, as before is expreſſed, the 
wand a" Goveryours may be thought as /#dges, [whoſe ability or 
Church Go- #ntegrity may be ſ#ſpe&#ed in expounding the ſenſe of it, 
vernours. yet the Law is ſtill as true, and remaines as nnſuſþetFed 

' as if they were vertuous ; the folly and corrupt mannage 
of the Iudges may let ina looſnefle of living, and a neg- 
leR of the Law z but icleflens not the 0#/rgation of it, 
nor the eftimation, but amongſt ſleight and rriviil per- 
ſons. Soif Biſhops, or the Governovurs in Religion,ceaſe 
to have Apoſtolical inteerity or ſufficiencies, or that de- 
Sree of it which ſhould be expeRed from ſuch perſons, 
they open 4 gap to the Countenancing of wickedneſs 
and prophaneneſs ; but the Relig/on of Chriſtians, which 
is built and founded upon the revealed will of God in the 
Statute Book the Bible, is not tainted by it, northe duty 
coit in the Opinion of any but men of Fancy ; for they 
neicher being the founaation, nor the evidence of the 
feundation, onely preſervers of ic, out of of fice, not of 


aature, they may do much harme to the building, bur 

"Ji 9 not corrupt the foundation, nor deſtroy the evidence of 

Wh1 .. it, which was (er out by thoſe who were inftraments in 

[| cas" the firſt forming that Religion, not them which were 
Governours afterwards. . 


See. 
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Se, 3+ 

He goes on, indeed in ſome Method and ingenuity, 
ro ſhew how Governours may fall under this ſuſpicion 1 
and firſt he ſaich, [That which taketh away the reputation 
of wiſdome in hims, who formeth or addeth to Religion, when 
it ts already formed, u the enjoyning 4. beleefe of conmtradi- 
Fories) I here ſtop, and tell you, there is a diffetence 
betwixc the formers of a Religion, and the Gowvernewrs, 
as I have thewed ; and for this word CantradidFion, } lay, retiginn for- 
that in the forming of Religion, which is to be done mee by divine 
by the revealed will of God immediately, the wit o& 7170s 
man is not co diſpute contradidtions , but whatſoever. it a b:levie of 
ſ3ll pleaſe God to reveale, we are to beleewe, though it CR 
appeare to us ContradiFery, ; I dare ſay , I can de- Os: 
monſtrace ſome things, which a weak and filly -man _ 
would think contradictions, and a man exceeding me.in 
learning, as much as I do him, may ferve me ſo, and 
much rather that i»fiuite prrfedtion, and not to be fa- 
tbomed abyfſe of Gods moſt unſearchable wiſdom,may 
ſay a thouland things apparent to it, feafible by that #n- 
finite power, which the wiſeſt man may be ar a loſſe co 
tiad poſſivlez and therefore whatſoever is delivered by 
the fir/# agents in forming 2 Religion, by the immediate 
revelation of God, muſt be beleeved, although ic appear 
to us full of centradif#ions; but what he ſpeaks to us con- 
cerning the Governours, it they ſhould adde any thing to 
the former credenda, things to-be beleeved, which to hu- 
mane judgement appeares contradiFory, their wiſdome 
will be diſparaged by it, may be allowed, Bur at the lac- 
ter end of that ſentence he faith, 


”- | $2. 
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The ſingular 
excellency of 
Faith to be 2s 
well agoniſt as 
above Reaſon, 


Sed. 4. 

[4 man may have a revelation 6f many things above, 
but of nothing againſt natural reaſon, ] This ſeems to be 
fat againſt the excellency of that Faith, for which the 
Father and patterne of the faithful! is commended by 
St. Paul, Roms. 4. 18. who, ſpeaking of Abraham, (aith, 
Who againſt (not onely above) bope, beleeved in hope , 
where in expreſſe terms the Apoſtle overth;ows his 
ciſtinion z for againſt hope (mull be againſt that hope, 
which #atural Reaſon could give him) he beleeved in the 
promiſe which God made in Fazthas it was with him, 
ſoit muſt be with us, Itis ſaid inthe following verſe, 
that he conſidered not his own body now dtad, nor the dead- 
neſſe of Sarahs womb ; ſo muſt we not conſider cur im- 


| Poſſibility in things delivered by God, bow they oppoſe 


our reaſon, but beleeve, without thought of nature or rea- 
ſon tor it, yea though it be againſt our reaſon; and there» 
tore it is moſt appoſitly phraſed by St. Paul in the firſt 
and laſt Chapters to the Romans, Obedtence unto faith; 
men muſt caprivate their Reaſon to the revelations of 
God, and, not conlidering what Reaſon ſaith againſt it,- 
ſubmic co it. Thus I think, in choſe caſes where the in- 
ſtrumeants of forming a Religion doe propoſe any thing 
though contrary to our reaſon, or contradittory in our ap- 
prehenſion, we oughc to ſubmic to it, although nor, in 
thoſe caſes, ro thele who have the goverament in Reli- 
g10n, whea it is once formed. 


Se, 5. 
I will adde one nOte mere, pertinent to this buſine(s, 
that alchough in the following 59. pag. he puts downe 
examples which illuſtratedis other grounds of ſuſpicion, 


yer, 


— —__ 
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yet, a5 a man guilty, he ſers down none tor this, bur ha- wearer 


ving (as I have reaſon to miſtruſt) ſome ill deſign, purs Ems 
it downe in a language, and manner fit enough co ſteale prerermiſian 
a beleefe of what he ſpeaks into an inconſiderate Reader, ® examples. 
although be gives no proof of what he writes to a ju+ 
dicioss Reader, And now I have finiſhed what I igten- 
ded concerning this Chapter, for. the other things 
which, he ſaith, bring theſe perſons into ſuſpicion, by rea- 
ſon of the deficience of thoſe qualities, 1 grant to him,and 
cannot chooſe but ſay, they were handſome and inge»- which,though 
nious expreſſions, and likewiſe fitted with very perti- | 
nent examples ; but they accidentally only, when un- goat copact- 
luckily chey happen to be obſerved by weak capacities, tics. 
doe diſtrad the vivacity and quickneſſe of their F aith, 
and ſo,perhaps, may intraR of time quench and extin- 

uiſh the lame of it'to its firſt Principles, as I have 
(hewed. And hereI will ſettle my ſelf co what followes 


in the nexe Chapter. 


en 


CHAP, XVIII. | 
Concerning the equality ar inequality of men by nature ; 
Their prudence,and ſelf- opinion of it not univerſal. 
Se, 1. 

His Chapter is intituled Of the naturall Condition 

of Mankind, as concerning their teliciy or miſery; Mr-Hobbev, 
and is the prettieſt great nothing that ever I reads it yr ror of 
makes a brave and gallant ſhew of ingenious Parg- man, 
doxes, but is only a ſhew, where truths and falſhoods are 
ſo ingeniouſly mixed as the one ſets off the other with 
a great ſemblance of reality, although it be bur a ſem- 
blance ; He deſcribes a man by his worſt peices only, 
many of which are truly in him z bur delivering them 
only, without his good, he makes him little better then 

T an 
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an incarnate Devill, yea, what is worſer, makes him 
ſeeme co a& thoſe things juſtly which we abominate in 
them ; ſo that he ſhould be the hatefulleſt creature in 
the world ; I will theretore,for the honour of Mankind, 
endeayour toreſcue it from ſuch foule ſcandals and a(- 
perſions, nor catching at every word, but driving at the 
maine ſenſe of what he delivers. 


Set. 2; 

The equality He layes the foundation ot this Chaprer upon cqu«- 
of men by na- /zzy of men, which are ((aith he ) made ſo equall by nature, 
Vet that there is an inconſiderable difference, 1 pur not down 
| ' his own words, but the ſenſe, to avoid tediouſneſle. 
This Concluſion,tor the moſt part, is 7rve, but, in ge- 
neral falſe, for, it we look to the bodies of ſome men, 
we ſee them ſo decrepid, that their ſtrength is not con- 
fiderable alone z and what he talkes of confederacy, by 
that accompt he may bring a Fly in competition, for a 
Fly, with company enough,can effeR any thing; and for 
the Sewle, there are ſome wen {o ſottiſh,and uncapable of 
defigne, or contrivance, thar, certainly, there are many 
Beaſts which exceed them in fitneſs for ſu:h buſineſs as 
be allot's them ; bur, allow this phraſe, as he utcter's it, 
to be underſtood of the greater ſort and number of men, 

not of all, 

St. 3. 

Thenlet us conſider that Phraſe, (Nature hath made 
Th: ee in 2ep) what ſhall we underſtand by Nature, Nature natu- 
OR you rans, the God of Nature, who, at the firſt made men ? 
were made, then we muſt afhicme this of Adam and Ewvah, which 
were made, without queſtion, in no ſtate of exmity, nor 
in an abſolute equality, but ſuch a difference as was nece(- 
ſary for ewo friends whieh might afliſt one another, 


wiſhing 
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wiſhing each other good, and the good of each other was 

the good of both ; the hopes of each, the hopes of both z, ſo 

that thole could not be the works of Nature which he 
meanes, being ſuch as were made for peace and 4mity, 

and where was impoſſibility of hoſtility betwixc them, 

the hurt of either being the hurt of both, becauſe which 
ſoever was deſtroyed,the other loſt much of affiſtance. 

We will therefore ſee how other ſons of Nature are 
made; in what condition whatſoever Man elſe was ,, . SS 
made , by nature he was made a poor belpleſs Child, in oher,, 
the greareſt d:ſþr0psrtion, both of Sowl and body, to his 
Parents,that poſſibly can be and, in this ſtate, there are 

none of thoſe things which he fancieth, nor hopes of ar- 
taining ends, nor feares of others aſſiſtance z but the 

poor Infant confides and truſts in h.s Parents, and ſub- 

mits to them. Methinks, he diſcourſes of Aer as if they 

were Terrigene, born out of the earth, come up like Seeds, 
without any relation one to the other, 1 let alone his (e- 

cret vaunt of K»ewledge, in the latter end of this 60. Pag. 


Sed. 4s 
Bur in the botrome of char page, he ſaith [| Pradence @ Memory, Ex- 
but Experience, which equall time beftowes equally upon all Fences nnd 
men, in theſe things they equally apply themſelves to,” tinguiſhed, 
See here the unconſtancy of chis Author 5 Chap. the 2, 
Ot which I have diſcourſed, he ſaith, Experience is me- 
mory of many things, Chap.8.pag. 34. (he ſaith) Pradence 
d:pends upow Experience 5 now it is but Experience : 
Theſe two 2r&mpyſſible co be true boch z ſor nothing 
doth depend upon ir (elt z thar, which ir depend's upon, 
muſt be diſtia:t irom whit depend's upon ic ; now we 
may diſtioguiſh ct:2ſe rhree thus 3 Memory retaines the 
aRions done and paſt z Experience coll:&s from thence 
T2 the 
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the praRices of menin ſuch caſes; but Prudence, accor- 
diug ro both Memory, Experience, and the rules of right 
reaſon, Erawne from all the guidance of Hiſtory, or N4- 
tural reaſon, or what elſe can ſupply any aſſiſtance to the 
intended end, dire&ts a man in his aRions 3 and therefore 
be ſpake very weakly of Prudence, when he ſaid, ic was 
but Experience; and contrarily, there is a mighty diffe- 
rence in mens Prudence ; for Prudence is a thing acquired 
by induſtry. and paines, in which, as men differ in the 
induſtry, ſo they doe in Prudence, yea all men have nor 
the like advantages of converſing with able en and 
Bookes, which :re great helps for rhe getting Prudence; 
though they may have the ſame /nduſiry. 
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SA, 5. 

Pag. 61. He ſaith, that [that which may- make ſuch te: 

quality ( that is, of Prudence, concerning which be kad 

{poken before)incredible, uw but a vaine conceit of eur own 

wiſdome, &c for ſuch is the nature of men, that howſoever 

they may acknowledge many other to be more witty, or more 

Elequent, or more Learned, yet- tnty will hardly beleeve 

there are many ſo-wiſe as themſelves ; for they ſee their owne 

Mr Hobbes WH at hand, and others at a diſtance, } This isa ſtrange 
contale, if nt contradiftory paſſage to its ſelf ; for firſt conſider that 
a «4 what was-conceited by this to be oppoſed, was the equa- 
»rguing. AdJity of Prudence to oppoſe this: he introduceth mens 
conceils of their own wiſdome z he that reflets upon his 

— of names in Cap, 5.p4g.22. (hall find Prudence 

and Wiſdome two things z Therefore a high eſteeme of 
a mans own wiſdom may be without the like. imagina- 
tion of his own Prudence.. Then confider, that he ſaith, 
Men will allow others more witty, learned, cloquent, bur 
not more wiſe z he proves this, becauſe wen ſec their own 


wi. 
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wit at hand, mark how he ſaid, juſt before, that they 
would allow others more wit, but not more wiſdom the 
reaſon, ſaith he, becauſe they ſee their wit at hand; would 
not this, if it prove any thing, prove the contrary to 
what he uſeth ic ? Thar, becauſe their wit, not their wiſ- 
dom is diſcerned at hand, others at 4 diſtance, theretore 
their wit muſt appear great, though not their wiſdom. 
This manner of falſe reaſoning, unreaſonable arguing, is 
frequent with him throughout the whole Book, 


Se, 6. 

But to the Concluſion ; this eſtimation of a mans Men, univer- 
own eminence in Prudence is leaſt diſcerned of any thing (ally, no ſuch 
in chac univerſality which be expreſſech; for firſt, it ferrown ca. 
Prudexce,as he juſt before defined it, be but Experience, dence as Mr. 
it iS impoſſible that young men ſhould think they have as — 
much Experience as old; then if Prudence be (as it is) the 
euide of a mans a&7ions to their deſigned ends, then con+ 
{ider that there are none but Fooles who do not take ad- 
viſe of men more excellent in their ſeveral: wayes then 
themſelves. Doenot men, thae would get health, ad- 
viſe with Phyſicians * for the ſetling their eſtates, adviſe 
with Lawyers ? for the managing of a buſineſs at Court, 
or Countrey, adviſe with others more pradent in theſe 
praiſes? In this particular buſineſs, although, Iam con- 
fident, I ſpeak more rationally then he, or perhaps then 
ſome others would doe with whom I conſult ; yet I ad- 
vile with thoſe /ſſe ſcicnt, bat I think more prodent then 
wy ſelt (whether ir be diſcretion to publiſh this or not) 
what is the reaſon of this ? but that I, and all others, 
doe acknowledge our ſelyes to be /eſſe prudent, though 
we find our ſelves more learned then ſome others ; well 
then : that doubr,he raiſerh, was but a fancy of bis own, 

JP and. 
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Fquality of 
hopes does not 
rend*r mcn 
encmies, 


and had no foundation upon any ground of reaſon, or 
experience, and therefore what he builds upon ic muſt 
needs fall of its ſelf ; where I leave it, and ſtep to the 
conſideration of other inferences which he introduceth, 
the firſt of which is thus tramed. 


CHAP, XIX. 
of enmity pretended from equality of our deſires, How Rea- 
ſon and Religion reſtraine men upon mutaal injuries, 
and moderate their feares. The title of Occupancy, &&c, 


Se, 1. 

Rom this equality of ability ariſeth equality of hope in the 

attaining our ends, and therefore if any two men dtſire 
the ſame thing, which nevertheleſs they cannot both injoy, 
they become Enemics.}) To underſtand this, let us look 
back ro what 1 have ſaid before, and conſider men in 
their Infancy,borne of Parents,ond having a neceſſity to 
be bred up by them, or elſe they coald never come to 
be men, wich theſe equalities of abilitics, and theſe 
bopes he ſpeaks of; all chis while they are ander their 
Parents tuition, and parts of their dominion z bur, per- 
haps, when chey come to the age of diſcretion, they 
grow intire bodies, and ſer up for themſelves, with 
hopes of their own, Ijbeleeve, they have; but what then? 
two of them may have deſires, and then hopes of the 
ſame things ; yea, perhaps, one ot them the ſame delires 
and hopes with his Father ; muſt he then become an enc- 
my to that other, or to his Parent ? this would make Men 
to be beaſts, or if they have more wit hen beaſts, ro be 


by that only enabled to be more barbarowe and beaſtly 
then Beaſts themſelyes. 


Se, 


— 
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Set. 2. 

Ia the 1 3. of Geneſis, we may obſerve, how, when by 
the contention betwixt the Heardſmen of Abraham and _ — 
Lot, Abraham (aw it would not be convenient for two the a Frecmene 
perſons of their opulency to cohabite together, he there- rangers 10S 
tore gave Lot his choyce to take the right or left hand OO 
Countrey,which he pleaſed. There can be no doubt bur 
that Abraham was more potent then Lot,and could have 
compelled him to have gone whither he pleaſed and 
there can be no doubt, bur, in his choiſe, he muſt needs 
approve that Plaine of 79rdan, which Lot had taken, as 
moſt commodious for che feeding their Catre!, in the 
which their wealth principally conſiſted z bur yer he 
oave him his choiſe, which,it be had been of Mr. Hobbes 
his mind, or a man of his forming, he would not have 
done; 2 Beaſt would not have done it,z m1an,of baſe diſps- 
ſition would not, bur a man of a noble & generous heart i : 
Certainly men will not be exemies tor every thing they 
deſire or hope for,but give way to others in many things, 
much leſs doe, as he (peaks preſently after [and in the 
way to the end which is principally their own conſervation, 
and ſomelimes their deleftaton only.” 

SeeF, 3s 

Thar ſuch Monſters have been in morality, is as appa- 
rent as other AMoxſfters in nature ; but that ic ſhould be Noe foil 
univerſally true, in the ſonnes of Nature, were to MIke feryarion, ” 
N ature her ſelf a Monſter;that which he ſpeaks, of Se/f- nuch 'efle de- 
preſervation,will be diſcuſſed more pertinently hereafter; ©": 
bur to ſay, that men univerſally deale ſo maliciouſly for 
deletation,is a moſt unhappie aſſertion; le is erue,the paſ- 
ſons of men are extream)y unruly things, when they 
get the dominion, and carry men to all manner of wick- 

edneſs ; 
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Mr. Hobbes's Leviathan Chap. 19. 


How, and by 
what, Hopes 
and Feares 
work upon us, 


edneſs ; but Mey are better then Beaſts, and have reaſon 
and reaſonable wills, by which they c2n, and doe governe 
their Paſſions to at whar is fit, not what 1s delightfull 
onely. From this paſſion of Hope, he proceeds to ano« 
ther of Feare ; thus [ And from hence it comes to paſſe that 
where an Invader hath no more to feare then another mans 
ſcngle power} this is an imperte&ſentence(buc I will col- 
let the meaning of it) It one plant, ſow, build, others 
may probably be expected to come prepared with for- 
ces united to diſpoſſeſle, or deprive him, not only of 
the fruit of his labour, bur alſo of his lite, or liberty; and 
the Invader is in the like danger again of another?) Here 
now have we two paſſtens, Hope and Feare aſſaulting 
every man, and proyoking him to doe miſchiefe, and 
how probable to prevaile, I will now examine, 


Sed, 4. 

It is very evident that hopes and feares are great guides 
and rulers of humane ations z and their force and pow- 
er over us confiſts principally in the condition and qua- 
lities of the 0bjed? of hopes and feares ; ſo that by how 
much the 06je& is more deſirable or terrible , by ſo much 
the 0bjed workes more efficaciouſly, as a greater good 
more then a /eſſe, a greater danger more then a leſſe ; 
ſoonly, but the probability of its falling upon us gives 
it agreat degree of power ; for although the falling 
down of our houſes upon us would be a certain and in- 
evitable deſtruction z yer, becauſe not probable, we 
feare not. What I ſpeake of feare may be applyed to 
hopes, and yet once againe, the powers, that theſe Ob- 
jets have, are by Morall perſmaſions not by Phyſi- 
call or natural operations, which muſt certainly do 
their effets, when thoſe doe not work with more cer- 


cainty 
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tainty then morall, which may, or muy not be» To 
come to the buſinefle therefore in hand when rwo men 
deſign the {ame thing, ſuppoſe the fame commolious Nor 4bab's, 
ſear, if one be poſleſlor ot ir, and the planter there may Bm hy 
have ſuch a defire of it, being furious, 2nd wicked,as not ed Nubrth. 
to be contented without it, (uch was the caſe of Ahab 
to Naboths vineyard ; but yet this Paſh: nof his was not 
- ſo violent as by ſiniſter meanes, and the deſtruction of 
Nabeth, he would get it, that was an a@ of malice be- 
yond his, of Fczabell, as you may read 1 Kings 21. and 
yet he as wicked a man as almoſt eyer was. Lo thar al- 
chough men may like,and approve, what another hath 
yet the violence of few mens affetions runs co ſuch a 
height in malice, as to do milchiefe in fo high a nature, 
for their content, as to deſtroy a man, 1 know ro my 
inſtance of Ahab it may be obj«Red, that he lived in a Obj. 
civill State, in which were Lawes, and Ahab durſt nor 
a& againſt them z but in theſe Caſes men ſuppoſe no 
coercive power, but their own will and force to Govern, 
To this I anſwer, that firſt the tle of Occupancy is a ar 
moſt ſacred and juſt title,and gives dominioa to the pol- Thericle of 
ſefſor,ſuch as all men,in all Ages,bave reverenced ; and O—— 
alchough there is no coercive nor puniſhing power, for - © ” 
ſuch injuries as are done in that kind, but Conſcience z 
yet that is enough to keep men in awe, as I ſhall ſhew 
you anon, And Ahab, being King over 1/rael, had no 
other awe 3 and therefore there is teldome ſuch violent 
defires of anothers good as doth produce ſuch horrid 
effets. What I have ſaid of Hopes, m1y be applyed to A*aſon ſecu- 
Feares ;, Feares urge men to a thouſand deſperate aRi- mmm _ 
ons and, certainly, if men were nothing bur Beaſts, ; 
without reaſon, they could not be ſecured from feares, 
without either deſtruRion of other men, or ſubduing 
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Mr. Hobbes's Leviathan Chap.19. 


. Who appre- 


herd no dan- 
ger from any 
bare poſſibili- 
ty of injury. 


Which is gc - 
ner ally re- 
train*d by the 
rhought of 
Gods punit.ve 
juſtice, 


them ; nay, ſubduing them were not enough ; For as ic 
happens with beaſts, that rhor Bull, or that Stagge, 
which is ſubJued this day, finds a time of revenge upcn 
the other a little afcer 4 ſo may it be with men, yea it is 
more dangerous by ſo much 2s men have more .wit to 
effec revenges with. Bur let us look bzck, and we 
(hall find, that Feare is not where is nv probability that 
the feared thing ſhould happen z not the peſubility, but 
the probabil.ty, cauſerh fearez now then when a man is 
poſi: ſled of any thing, it the new commer tro plant by 
him offer him no diſturbance, what probabz1:ty is there 
that he ſhould be diſturbed by him 2 men 1re reaſonable 
Creatures, and ſociable, withoux ſociety they can have 
no happineſſe in this world z they know that, if they 
ſhould have ſuch feare, there could be no peace to men z 
and ther-fore, without injuſtice dene,or violence cffered 
or menaced, men Coe not fcare, but rejoyce ar ſuch vi- 
cinity ; ifthe poſ#bility of injury ſhould provoke men to 
{uch violence, as he ſpetks of, men might feare their 
ſervants, their Children, and muſt by anticipation (as he 
ſpeaks preſently) take them away, and no man can live ſe- 
cure ſo long as there is another man, for there # a poſs bility 
of deſtruction to come 10 any man, frem any man, althouzh 
210t a probability, Let us leok back therefore and ſee that 
there #5 iz the heart ef every mn, 4 thought of a GOD, 
who-among(t. other infinite excellencie hath punitive 
juſtice 3 10 whom vengeance belongs z and there is a ſe- 
cret conſent to that great Axiome, ſuch meaſure as you 
mete ſhall be meted to you againe ;, this keeps the uni- 
verſa] kind of man.in ſome awe from perpetuating ſuch 
barbarous 2s 3s he entitles them unto and, unleſs now 
and then, by ſome prodigious monſter, we ſee them not 
viol:ce. thele lawes in thoſe high kinds which he ſurmi- 


ſeth 
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ſeth they doe All that he writesnow I ſuppoſe to be How Ron 
bur like rgbbidge, caſt in the Reader's way, to hinder 97,Amee ne 
his aſſaulc upon his Caſtle of miſchief which fol.owes 3 troverly before 
I lightly remove chem now, but will place my Battery 2<<4P*"*7 
ſtrongly preſently ; but becauſe I have ſpoke only of 

ſach caſes where one is poſl. ſſor, and the other come's 

with a deſore to what he poſſeſſes; the caſe may be 0- 

therwiſe where two perſons ſhall come with equal deſire 

ro enjoy the ſame place, and equall ri4le, that is, neither 

harh occupancy; and to this I ſay, they will eicher debate 

ic by reaſon, or elſe fight it out, and the ſtrongeſt arme 

will get poſſeſſion, and, with that, right, not by Conqueſt, 

for that gives no zitle, but by eccupancee, and ic will be 

unjuſt for any co meddle with it whileſt it is in his poſ- 

ſeſſion, Thus much ſleightly to theſe things, premiſed 

by him to uſher in his unhappy Concluſions, The reſt » 
which be ſaith, in order to them, may be looked upon 

chroagh the glafle of what I have already wric, and will - 
appeare of no force; I ſhall therefore, to avoid tediouſ- 

nels, ſtep ro Pag. 63. where he delivers this unheard of 
Dodtrine, uatill by bim uttered. 


cular xx © 
The Condition of Warre what, or what ſort of men not in 


(«t, 5c, 
g=5 reby it s manifeſt, that, during the time men live 


without a common Power, to keepe them all in awe, 

they are in that condition is called Warre, and ſuch a warre 
45 ts of every man againſt every man.) Firſt, I will exa- 
mine thit Phraſe(whileſt men live without 4 common Pow- 
er ts beep them is awe) it this be underſtood, as he phra- 
IS ſerch 
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Three ſors of ſerh ic, of all kind of power, then there is no ſuch time 
men, although {xr there is a power Divine, which alwaies bath an in- 
common hu- viſible rod, which keeps all men 2» awe from perpetra- 
manep»er ting things againſt that law which is written 1n their 
to awe them, > Ai _ © : , . 
not in the cor}. BEATLES 3 but if it be underſtood, as his diſcourſe ſeemes 
dirioncal'ed to intimate, of ſuch a Power aS is humane z; we mult then 
A P-ſTe over all men in their .1»fancy, whom, although 
they may have diſcontents, and feares, and hopes, con- 
cerning their Parents, and their Parents Concerning 
them z yet their narures are framed in ſuch neceſſities 
. of their Parents, and their Parents look downe upon 
them with hearts ſo filled with kindneſs and ſweerneſle, 
and this ſo ſetled by nature, that although thac diſpoſi- 
tion may be hindred in its operation ſometimes trom 
is working its proper effeRs z yet it is (eldome, or never, 
deſtroyed trom ics being ; and therefore men ia that 
eſtate are moſt peaceable and free from warre. We 
> muſt likewiſe leave men linked in that domeſtique 
bond of Matrimony, betwixt whom, although there may 
| be diſcontents, yer there cannot properly be ſaid hoſtility; 
And we will take men, as is hardly ever known, divers 
fingle perſons without any relation one to the other, but 
thar of Oe by (everall wrecks caſt upon the ſame 
uninhabiteMoaſt;and let us think of theſe men whether 
theyare all at a warre one with another, before they have 
done, or received any injury one from another. 
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SefF, 2. 
Rect 10 this Condition, 1 am confident that theſe men 
in humaviry Would be in a ſtate of peace rather rhen warre, and if one 
may oblize by chance ſhould ſee another in miſery, ont of that 
39 mutual . R . 
* Eiendihip, COMMon intereſt they both have in hurwanity, he would 
xelieve and help the diſtreſſed like a fried, not deſtroy 


him 


__—__— 
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him as an every 5 and, by thar obligation of another, 
would ſtrengthen, and ſecure his owne condition more 
againſt misfortupes, then he could by deſtroying him ; 
and this humanity is writ in every mans heart, in whom 
ſuch wicked principles, as his, have not blotted ic out 5 
from this principle ic came, that( A&s 28,) the barbaroms 
people of Malita entertained St, Paw! with ſuch humani- 
ty; if they had been of Mr. Hobes his mind, they would 
have killed him , bur humanity provoked them ro 
kindneſſe, and malicious Axioms had not abuſed their 
judgements; and therefore man was co man ſtrange 
man, ſuch as chey hid no intereſt in a friend. I know 
ir may be objected here, that thoſe of Malita were men ov, 
united in a Common-wealch,and that might cauſe them 
to be ſo civil. He hath taughe me to anſwer this atrer- 
wards, ſhzwing how a Common-wealths, being indepen- 
dent bodies, are to one another in the ſtate of warre , and 
therefore other prople are to them like other men to each 
other, It he ſhould againe reply, char they ſhould bave ,_, 
ar : 1 ep!, 
neither hopes nor feares from this I anſwer, they might an; 
have borh hopes roger what they had, and feares that 
they might ipy our their weakneſſes, and many other 
the like, which Covetonſnefſe and Delire of ſafery 
might have ſuggeſted rothem, bur ſuch as, in them,and 
ingenious ſpirits, might eafily be controlled! by huma- 
nity, 


SefF., 3. 
But he goe's on to prove, that theſe men are at warre 
one with another (tor ſaith he) [Warre confiſteth not in ,,_.,. 
battaile oy] true, for the Schoole diſtinguiſh berwixt cfencial con- 
Bellum and pugna, fight or battaile, and warre, or the ac ftiruesnowar, 
of fighting [but in a tral? of time, wherein the will to con- 
tend by battaile is ſufficiently knowne : and therefore the no- 
tion 
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tion of time is tobe conſidered in the nature of warre,} 
He is the moſt unhappie man in his manzer of defining 
hat ever writ 5 can any maa think that warre conſiſts in 
4 traft of time ? It is true, #:me is neceſlary to warre,it is 
the meaſure of all reſt or aRions in the world, it is the 
meaſure of their exiſtence, how long they ſtay and tarry 
in the world, and ſo may be reckoned among(t thoſe 
outward accommodations with which all natural things 
are fitted z bur ic is no eſſential part of any : To ſay, that 
the nature of warre or peace, a Horſe, or Tree, or Men 
conſiſts in time, were fooliſh; they are in time meaſured 
by t4me z but time is not eſſentiall conſtitutively, as his 
friends the'Schoolmen, and Univerſicy learning teach- 
eth, but conſecutively ; they doe not make theſe things 
follow them ; and therefore ic was weakly explained by 
bim, when he ſaid, that the notion of time is to be con- 
ſidered in the nature of warres. 
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But he iiluſtrates this by toule weather (ſaith he) [the 

nature of foule weather lyeth not in a ſhower or two of rain, 

but in an inclination thereto of many dayes together; So the 

2 nature of warre conſiſteth not in actual fighting, but inthe 
-/5 "44 EY known diſpoſition thereto, during all the time there is no aſ- 
ther, roillu-, ſ#r4nce $9 the contrary.) His inſtance, by which he illu- 
ſtrare, errone- ſtrates this Concluſion; is erronious ; for foule weather is 
_”_ not an inclination of time (as he ſeemes to ſpeak, or elle 
he prove's nor, that the notion of time ts to be conſidered in 

the nature of warre) but of the heavens in that time , nor is 

the weather foule it there be onely an zxclination to foul- 

neſſe, as hap's in lowring cloudy, weather, where is no 

raine z yetit is faire, as weather is faire effeiyely in ma 


king 
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king the wayes faire z and this diſtinRion is often obſer- 
ved by our writers of Almanacks z when they will be 
ex: in their Prognoſtiques of weather, they (ay, now 
it is inclinable to rarne, then it will be yaine, and when it 
doth raixe, or in ſuch artinre asraine hath ſuch a predo- 
minance to make the wayes fowle,we call it a fowle day or 
weeke z but if there be only a 4:ſþoſition toraine, or lo lite 
tle as allayes the duſt only, we lay, for all thar,. it is 
faire weather not foule, 


SeF. 5, | 
As his Illuſtration is to blame, ſo is his Concluſion A diſpoſition 
the diſÞoſetion to warre, no not the known diſpoſetion to it, to war, before 
is warre, for that diſþeſe:ion 15 nothing but an znclination ng ro 
to warre; but an aRual, or babicual boſtr/rty, not enmity. nowar. 
cnly, makes warre ; a man may hate another, on® King 
another, and yet not make warre upon him ; yet that ha- 
tred is a diſpoſition 10 war, So that a diſpoſition to war 
makes not war, and then the knowledge of it cannot 
make it other then it is ; bur then is war, when two Na- 
tions endeavour the ſubjugation or aſſaulting one another, 
or oxe dota it alone; for although true friendſhip requires: 
a. mutual conſent of bath parties yer a war doth nor, for 
war may be, and is commonly, begun by one party, be- 
fore the other undercakes ir ; and we (ay often, that one 
Nation makes war, and invade's the other unprovided. 
But becauſe be vaunts often of the propriety of ſpeech, 1 His impropri- 
may tell him, that war is not properly ſpoke of ſingle men © of ſpeech, 
but Kings or Nations ; for ſingle men hate one anather, 
cantend one with another, fight one with another, are ac 
enmity one with the other, but not at way, that i; proper 
to publique perſons, or Nations, only. 
SeeF, 
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Set. 6, 

Rl PIE What he writes afterwards, of the /ncommodities of 
ofehe;r ſecuri. £47,iS ingenious, but the application is not rightly made 
ry make nor tO thoſe men (of which he ſpeaks) who live without other 
—_—_— Pe” ſecurity then what their own ſtrength, and their own inven- 
fenfive War. tion, ſball furniſh them withall ; For let us conſider theſe 
men either planting neare other men, or alone, we ſhall 
ſill, unlefſe war diſturbe chem, find chem adopting and 
ficting their habitacions for their own profic and content; 
S if a man ſhould, in an Hermeticall way, live alone, he 
would fic his habitation for ſuch a folicary lite ; if he 
ſhould live amongſt neighbours, he would zccommo- 
date his affaires, the beſt-way he could, to have a neigh» 
bourly friendſhip with them, The application I cannot 
ſee hAv ic can be forced unlefle his conclufion, that all 
men are at war, were granted , for inſtance we can have 
none but of Hermites; bur for che plantation of families 
upon the ſame territories with others, we ſee Abraham 
2nd Lot planting amongſt the Canaarites, who, having 
2round ſufficient, lived peaceably with them, and they 
fitred themſelyes with all uſetull chings, tor a good 
time having no warre. I goe on with him therefore on 

the laſt particle of the 62. Page ; he there begins. 


» 
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CHAP, XXI, 

The conctit of an univerſal war by nature vain. Of the paſ- 
fions and their objetts, The great Lan-maker and hus 
Laws. Fuſtice done among the Americans. The law of 
Nature aud diflate of Conſcience, Of militarie valowr 
and prudence. The habits of Fuſtice and Injuſtice, 
of propriety,occupancy, Foe 


SefF, I. 

T may [eeme ftranze to (ome man, who hath not well 
9 bd wart Hi 6 nature ſhould thus drfſociate 
and render men apt to invade and deſtroy one another ;, and 
he may therefore not wreſting to this info made from 
the paffions,defire, perhaps, to have the ſame confirmed by 
Experience. ] Ic 1s true, the inference from thoſe paſſions An univerſal 
being too weake to prove his concluſion, that every may 777 deevecn 
is at war with every man, we can hardly aſſent to ſuch an — 
univerſal propoſition concerning a war with all, _ never yer ex= 
men, the praQiſe ot wh ch was never experimented by enced. 
any. Let us (ee his inftance briefly : ic coaliſt's in three 
chings [that men travel armed,they keep their doores loc Noris it pro. 
ked(rheſe rwo mighr be ſpared in my particular, who do ade of 
neither) and that i his houſe he lock's his cheſts ; by theſe, ances, 
ſaith he, 1his man accuſeth mankind as much by his deeds 
4s be doth by his words ;, he (aye's ſo, bur 1 ſay no. For 
he accnſeth not mankind of this wickednefle,thar all the 
world, and each man naturally is at war one with another, 
bur theſe miſtruſt char there are ſome evill and wicked 
men in the world z cheſe know men may be ill; by theſe 
aRions, they expreſle ic; but he conclude's they are ſo 
tor, certainly, as Love and Friendſhip are mighty excel- 
lencies 19 the converſation of man with wan, ſo hatred 
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and warres the greateſt evill which: he 2fficme's to be in 
every man towards every man. 


S$ef7, 2» 

[ But, ſaith he,neither of us accuſe nature in it the deſires, 
and other paſsions of man are in themſelves no ſins, no 
more are the actions which proceed from thoſe deſires, till 
they know a Law that forbids them, which, ill lawes be 
made, they cannot know : nor can any Law be mad: till the 
have agreed upon the perſon that ſhall make it.) Thus hez 

Wha in the We agree both, that the paſsions are wet ſins, nor the atls 
paſſions wake”. proceeding ont of them ; men may love, hate, feare, hope, 
Sinnes, which euenans. miſapplication of the at to the wrong objetts 
are not {uch ng 0Jecss, 
in themelves. tO love that we thould hate, or hate what we ſhould love; 
or to miſtake the dcgrces, over-love that which is lefſe 
lovely, or lefſe love-that which is more lovely, and the 
like, this is it make's a fi»; now-the frame and conſtitu- 
Theferera" tion of the 0bje7?s of our paſſions is either ſuch by Db 
in the objes vine Inſtitution, or humane ; by divine, that is, the ami- 
of our pains ableneſs and fitneſs things have to man by rhar gift of 
wharan®  Godinnature, orelſe inthe poſitive law of God, ia the 
book of God : That which is by Humane inſtitution, is 
that which humane lawes make delirable or hateful; of 
the firſt ſort are theſe combinations of Parents and 
Children, of Brethren one amongſt another ; yea of men 
in general «5 men, for men are all made with natural 
2bilicies to doe one another good; of the ſecond ſort are 
Sacraments, and all ſuch rites, which, having no force in 
their natural conſtitution, receive a great lovelineſs and 
(weetneſs, from the Covenants of God to us in them ; 
of the laſt ſort are all our proprieties,as goods, and ſuch 
rhings, which by neither God in nature, not his written 
book, are appropriarec to us, but are only giyen us by 
the /aw of the Land wherein we live. Sea, 


Chap.z1. Obſerved, Cenſured, &xc. I be: 


Se. 3, 

What is (aid of Deſire, may be applyed to any other | 
paſfion whicb,affeRing any thing contrary to theſe rules, ne _ 
iSa ſn; now what he adde's [wnt#& they know 4 Law] is law aGo. 
not univerſally material, for Ignorantia juris non excuſat, 
ſucb as he are ſo farre from knowing, that they will have 
contradiftoriam ignorantiam, they will deny, and oppoſe 
the very bond ot Natwre, and teach what is crofle to it ; 
not knowledge in {uch caſes is a fn, and the mother of 
ſuch a ſn as leade's ro Perdition, when men hide their 
eyes, and will not ſee the Sun, but draw vailes berwixt 
them and it [which, faith he, watill Lawes be made, can- 
not be known] but there is no man made withour a law to 
guide him, Nor, ſaith he,can any Law be made wntill they 
have agreed upon the perſon that ſhall make it) As men,who x, 
are borne in a Commonwealth, doe not chooſe their borne under a 
lawmaker, but ſubmit to him, whoſe government they Ea» maker 
were under ; ſo every man is borne a Citizen of the *2* *- 
world, and he muſt ſubmit to that great Governour and 
Law-maker of the world, Ged,and that law he bath made 
for him co doe; ſo that, whether a man agree upon a 
Law- maker, or no, there is a law-maker, and a Lew, un- 
der which he is borne, and to which he ought to ſabmic. 

Pag.63. he underrake's to ſatisfie another queſtion thus. 


Sel. 4. 

[1t may ptraduenture be thought, there was never ſuch 4 
time or condition of men as this is, and 1 belerve it was 
never generally ſo over all the world 5, but there are many 
places where they live ſo now, for the ſavage people in many 
places of America, except the government of (mall families, 
the concord whereof dependeth on natural luſt, have no go- 
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vernment at all, and live at this day in that bruziſh manner 
45 I ſaid before.) Thus tarre hez His inſtances in the 
The Ameri> Americans i$ falle, tor they bad divers Kings and King- 
—_— ju. domes, and have Juſtice executed amongſt them tor 
Blew excerted miſdemeanours, 25 may appeare to any who reade's their 
amongſtthew. ſtqriesz bur howſoever, although they had bur private 
- c. : familits, yer ir doth not follow, that they ſhould be ar 
Movare armar 947 with all.other;:we ſee Abraham's, Lot's, private fami- 
wich theKings [ies, lived peaceably in chat land, where were two Na- 
and Nations 1; ons, the Candanites and the Ferizites cobabiting that 
among, whom - 
they live, Country with them, Ger. 13. Nay, not ſo onely, but 
litle families may live at peace with mighty Kings, ſo 
you may ſee 1udges the 4. and 17. That there was peace 
betwixt 1abina mighty King, who brought a puiſſant 
Army into the field, and the houſe of Heber 
the Kenite z it was a moſt unworthy expreſſion, when 
al; Be ſzid, that the concord of theſe families dependeth on n4- 
of which hath ##7al luſtz no, it depend's upon the natural anthority of Pa- 
wherrer de- rents, thenatural duty of Children, the reciprocal returnes 
— of obedience and proteion betwixt Maſter and Servyane, 
I haſten. co his, and my. maine defigne. 
| 
Se. 5. 
[ Howſoever, ſaith he, it may be perceived what manner 
of life there would be where there were vo common Power 
20 feare, by the manner of life, which men, that have for- 
merly lived under a peaceable Government, uſe to degenerate 
The.cxorb;> 710 acivill war.) This inſtance nothing illuſtrace's his 
rancesofa Concluſion, to prove that men of themſelves are at war 
Civil Warz® hy an inſtance drawn from a civill war, or-indeed from 
prove not m2n f 
to be 'n 2 po- any other warre; tor the conditions ef war muſt needs be 
Iemical tare yyith thoſe that are at war z bar he ſhould prove that 


by nature. they, are ſuch betore any warlike aR, or menaces, bath 
paſſed 
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paſſed betwixt thety, and that he ſeeme's to doe in whar 
follow's. 
SefF, 6, 

[ But (ſaith he) though there had never been any time 
wherein particular men were in a conditirn of war one againſt 
another : yet in all time Kings and perſons of ſoveraign Au- 
therity, becauſe of their independency, are in contingal jea- 
lonſies, and in the ſtate and poſture of Gladiators, having 
their weapons pointing and their eyes fix:d one on another, ] 
This was ſo handſomly expreſſed, chat 1 could willing- The nwcus! 
ly have let ic alone ; but leaſt it ſhould, by the ingenuity jealouſics of 
of it, ſteale a credit of bis opinion inro a Reader, I muſt 2IvEra 82» 

. . . r m 

cenſure it as nothing to the purpoſe ; for all this can nor like Gla- 
prove no war, but that theſe Soveraignes imngine each 4arours in a 
other may be wicked,1nd Faich-breakers,juſt as before, ge. 20h" 
becauſe there may be Thieves in his family, be /ock's his 
Cheſt, This prove's only that they are in a poſture of war, 
but notiz war it felt ; or, indeed, this is not abſolutely 
a poſture of war, for that require's men preſſed, drawne 
into the field. And by this reckoning all Nations ſhould 
be at war one with another ; and indeed there is the ſame - 
condition betwixt them and particular perſons, who 
have no ſupreame coercive power amongſt them to re- 
ſtraine chem z buc to ſay, that all Natrons are at war one 
with azother,even thoſe who are in peace, were to ſay, as 
he did before, thar all things are motion, even reft its 
ſelf. But now I come to the -upſhor which he aimed 
at, and I chink moſt wicked, for which cauſe it was 
neceſſary for me lightly to ſ-'eep away the rubbige, 
which being done, I come to his following diſcourſe. 
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Seb. 7. 

[To this way of every man againſt every man this alſo is 
conſequent that nothing can be anjuft,] He muſt under- 
ſtand this of ſuch men who are not joyned in a politique 
ſociety 3 now Ideny, thatthere is nothing unjuſt to ſuch 
men, he affirme's it ; let us confider his proofes : he 
prove's it thus [the ations of right or wrong, juſtice and 
7njuſtice, have there no place] this is the ſame in other 
words, bur his proof lye's in what followe's [where there 
is no.common Power, there is no Law, where no law, no in» 

Conſcience Juſtice] thus he, To this I anſwer, that chere is no man 
digate'sro born in this world without a Law and a common Power 
— 's overhim and others ; the Lew is that writ in their hearts, 
Di - whar and this is-it which Sc, Paul ſpeake's, Roms. 2. 15. 
law and com- Which ſhewe's the /aw written in their hearts, that law of 
they maſt ſub. Nature that praQtique law which is writ in the heart of - 
mirto. every man, and this commer Power is GOD ; and there- 
tore, as St. Paul ſpeakes there, their Conſcience alſo bear- 

ing witneſs, and their thoughts, the mean while, accuſing or 

excuſing one another ; where there is evidence 96.9% Ju 

cxcuſing, there is ſuppoſed a common Power,ſo that there 

is a Common Power, and this ſecretly acknowledged by 

men ; 2nd that he hath given them certainlawes for the 

breach of which there is a horror and dread, inſomuch as 

a man cannot live, or it is a prodigie to ſee a man with- 

out all Conſcience of the principal and fundamental 

rules of reaſon; although men may doe and a& againſt 

thoſe. Zawes, yet untill a long cuſtom of living have 

bardned their hearts, or ſome ſuch wicked principles, as 

his, bave, by degrees, ſtollen an approbation in their 

their underſtandings (by degrees,1 ſay, for I thigk it not 

poſſible to be done in an i»ſtaps) untill then ic is not poſ- 


ſible 
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poſſible for men to fin againſt theſe without an accuſa- 
tion of their Conſciences, He proceed's. 


Set. 8. Wn 

[ Force 41nd fraud art in war the two cardinal wertnes ] —_— —_ 
In a war actually waged force is of great uſe, and may dence,degene- 
well be called one of the beſt hinges upon which war is _ w 
moved z yea, if we take force not for frength but wis- (1114, loſe the 
lence, as] think he doth, bur in the poſture of war, or IN nature,and ce- 
war only in expetFation, vislexce is the chiete ſupport of mw = -_> 
all injuſtice z bur cercaioly itis moſt improperly called ec ran 8 
a vertue in any but a moſt forced and wislent way z for dinal vertues 
wertues 2re thoſe things which perfe@the ſonle, which "7" 
makethe work and worker good ; but no force doth 
that, neither dothir afſiſt in doing,but it is tadifferent ro 
good or bad z then againe, force, eyen in war, may be a 
help to increaſe the wickednefle of icy it the way be un- 
juſt, ir is doubly evill, which is fortified with force, It 
the acts of that war be cruell, it is doubly bloudy,which 
is effeted by force : And thea tor frasd, although ſtra- 
tagems are lawfull, yer falſhood in wer is wicked, which 
is comprehended under that notion of fraud, as to pro- 
miſe one thing, and doe another ; all Stratagems bave a 
double ſenſe, by which the enemy deceive's bimſelf,ra- 
king the viſard trom the true face , but they, having a 
true face diſcernable,are not all viſards and forces; where 
there iS no war engaged in, but only ſome private end or 
defign of one man againſt another, they are in them- 
ſelves wicked, and provoke the juſt vengeance of a war 
from the injured party upon them. He ſhoutd have ſaid 
valour and prudence were cardinal wertues in war, bur 
force and fraud are theſe degenerated, and when they ger 
theſe names of force and fraud, they never retaine thar 
excellent nature of being Yertues. . Seek, 
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Juſtice and1n- 
juft.ce, no fa- 
culties bur 
habirs, and 
may bein a 
milicary p:r- 
lon, 


Set. 9. 

He urgeth furcher z I#ftice and Injuſtice (ſaith he) are 
none of the facultie: neither of the body, nor the mind. 
I thiak if he take Faculty, as he ieem's co doe, for an #n- 
nate quality, no man ever ſaid they were z therefore his 
proot is needleſſe, when he come's on [rf they were, they 
might be in a man that were alone inthe world, as well as 
his Senſes and Paſſions} although they are not innate fa- 
calties, but acquiſite habits, Imeane the wertwe juſtice, or 
the vice injuſtice ; yet the habits may be, when they are 
acquired with that man who is aloe, and when he is 
alone,chough, to aR accordingly, require's a preſent Ob- 
jet ; now denominations are given trom the habits, not 
the as. He proceed's [They are qualicies that relate to 
men in ſociety, not in ſolitude} our diſpute is of a third 
ſort of men, neither in ſuch Society as 2 civill policy, 
nor : Selitede, but men without all relations, of being 
ander one common ſublunary governance, and yet men 
cohabicing in the ſame neighbourhood, where may be 
perpecrated thoſe horrid and unjuſt ations of Murder 
and Theevery, &c. And again, although the acts of 
Fuſtice doe ſuppole other men to doe juice upon z yer 
it is other men, not other men in the ſame City, or po- 
lities 3 and when, by the uſe of chole as, a habe is 
gor, it remaine's in Solitude, 


$i, 10, 

He draw's another Concluſion Hence thus it « con- 
ſequent alſoto the ſame Condition, that there be no proprie- 
$5,n0 dominion, no mine and thine diflinf, but only that to 
be every mans that he can get, and for ſo long as he can keep 
#.] The wickedneſle of this Propoficioa will beſt ap- 


peare 
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peace betwixt two States, tWo neighbour N ations,they _— _ 
certainly have diſtinct Dominions, and it is injuſtice for 0-036 
one to take by force from the other, or detaine. by force 
what he hath gotten ill, which is againſt a!l the conſent 
of men from the beginning of the world z; now theſe 
two Nations are without any other coercive power ia this 
world, and from chart reaſon are juſtly paralleld by lum 
ro ſuch men as he tormerly ſpake of , and therefore 
theſe Nations ſhould haye no propriety (as he explaines 
himſelf) not in any thing : Conſider therefore Gen. 12, 
and the 20. Chap. How in two places Abraham's wite , . 
Sarah was like to have been taken from him by the heir wives, 
Kings of thoſe Nations where he lived 3 but God 
puniſhed them for ir; and they acknowledged it 
would have been a great {ta to have layne with another 
mans wife, Mr. Hobbes would have pleaded with God, 
there is no propriety in any thing ;, All men have title to all 
things ; where « no coercive power upon earth, there is no 
injuſtice: the woman is any mans who can get her by fraud or 
force, ſo long as he can keep her ;they who have no common 
power above them (as theſe had not) to make Lawes, which 
might appropriate intereſts to particular perſons, theſe. are 
bound to no law, nor have any propriety but ſuch as force 
"gives them; and then both Abimelek and Pharaoh, or 
other of them, might lawfully have kept Sarah, Abra- 
hams wite from him $ bat the Principles of the law of 
Natnre (ay it was #nj#ſt,and they did not doe it. Thus it 
fared concerning the propriety of Wives; now we will 
examine what propriety men had in Eſtates, where was And ef 
no ſuch humane authority : without doubt the firſt that TT 
ever gave outward Lawes, to governe a Nation by, was 
Moſes ; andI conceive the Decalozue to be like our Mag- 
4a Charta, which was not a zew law, but 2 briefe and 
Y 


pithy 
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pithy expreffion of what was the #/4 law, by which this 
people was governed; ſo were the Tew Commandements 
not 2 »ew-/aw, but an expreſſion in tables of that oral 
law of nature,which was writ in the hearc of men betore, 
and praRtiſed before his time; in particular this of Steal- 
ing, which injured the poſſeſſor of Meum & tum, mine 
3nd thine, you may reade a moſt excellent paſſage in 
the 23. of Ger. with what civility of diſcourſe, and reci- 
procal courtelies, Abraham bought the field in Machpe- 
lah of Ephron the Hittite. Firſt IcolleR thence, that 
Abraham judged there was a /egall intereſt in Ephron, for 
Elſe he would not have payd ſuch a round price for it as 
foure hundred ſhekels of Silver ; and then you may ob- 
ſerve how ſacred amongſt all people the preſervation of 
intereſt was, for inthe laſt of Ger, .you ſhall find, that 
Facob, when he died in Egypt, a great way off, in another 
Nation, having, both he and his, lett- the Land, neare 
two hundred yeares aſter the purchaſe, when he and his, 
without doubt, were not knowa, ſcarce remembred, 
lacch gave order for the burying of his body there, and 
jt was performed without any diſturbance , ſo ſacred did 
thoſe people without any poſitive law, but the principles 
of nature,obſerve the particular intereſt of particular men, 
even ſuch who at the. time of the Purchaſe were but ſo- 
journers among them, and at the time of the laſt uſage 
were.not ſo much as cohabicants, bur ſtrangers in ano- 
ther Country and Nation; ſo that we ſee as men have 
had alwaies Conſciences which direted them in their 
aRions z ſo thoſe Conſciences have had a ſenſe of intry- 
ding upon another's intereſt, and Abraham was aſſured 
that ic was ſuch amongſt them; for, upon that preſamp- 
ticn, he paid fo great a price tor that field, 
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Self. 20, 

If it ſhould beasked, how men ſhould come to get 

theſe intereſts? 1 will not here (can all wayes;one is evi- 12. # le. 
dec, that is, Occupancy, taking poſſeſſion of it firſt, for all various. * 
the things in chis world being but Bona utilia, and the Thar of Occu- 
profit they have is their ſervice to man, he who firſt gets idea. 
poſſ«f0n of them is Lord of them z thus Fowles and 
Fiſhes, even in planted Nations, which are no mans 
peſſeſſions being caught by any man, are his to make pro- 
fir, and when one man hath caught them, that they are 
his poſſeſſion, it is thievery torob him of chem, 1 ſpear 
not here of Deere, Conyes, Hares, nor F.ſhes in ponds, 
&c. which are impaled, and fo for their habication, by 
our laws, are made to pay rheir hoſt with cheir lives ; 
nor ſuch things which our /awes indulging the pleaſures 
of Gent. and men of quality, have appropriated to cer- 
tain perſons and places,2s Pheaſants,and Parcridges,and 
the like, but whatſoever no 24#oxal particular Law 
hath given to another, that the law of Nature gives to 
the firſt poſſeſſor : and thi law men fiad before any poſs- 
tive law of Nations in the praQtiſe of the world ; (o that 
then ic is apparent, that, without poſitive laws, or an 
outward humane coercive power, the law of Nations hath 
alwaies given a propriety in this world's goods to the 
ſons of men, 

Thus 1 have paſſed my opinion upon his 1 3.Chaprer, 
and I think have givea reaſons for what I ſpake ; but if 
this be not enough, let the Reader conſider what I ſhall 
ſpeake to the next Chapter, and that will the more fully 
diſcribe the miſt of his opinions, and confirm mine more 
ſtronger, 

Y 2 Cenſures 
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The right of 
Nature cx- 
rends farther 
then to rhe 
preſervation 
of life, 


Cenſures upon the 14” Chapter of 
LEVIATHAN , which is entituled, The fir 


and ſecond naturall Lawes and of Contratts, 
which thus begin's. 


CHAP. XXII, 
Concerning the pretended neceſsity in Nature for the pre- 


ſervation of life. The proſpect of an happineſs beyond 
it ; Death repreſented more terrible than it is, &c, 


Ser. I. 

[ HE right of Nature, which Writers commonly call 
jus Naturale, & the liberty each man hath to 
uſe bis own power, as he will himſelf , for the 

preſervation of his own nature , that is to ſay, his own life, 

ard conſequently of doing any thing which in his own 
judgement and reaſon he ſhall conceive to be the apteſt 
means thereunto.) 

Here is adeſcription of the right of Nature, which is 
that he ſaith, Yriters call Fr Naturale: T believe this 
Gentleman never in his life read Fu Naturale ſo de- 
ſcribed in any Author. Ir is true, to preſerve a mans 
own life is a branch of the right of nature, but it doth not 
contain the whole nature of it, as if the r/ght of nature 
excended to nothing elſe but the preſervation of 4 mans 
own life ;, there are many other things which che r/ght 
of nature enables us to doe; but becauſe I find this 
queſtion in my opinion more methodically and Schol- 
larly delivered in bis Book entituled De Copore Politico, 


Cap, 
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Cap, 1. I (hall therefore conſider that firſt; and, having 
cleared that diſcourſe, apply my ſelf to this deſcription, 
2ndI will begin w:th his 6. Nuaber, 

Thac number begins thus. 


Self. 2» 

' [ Foraſmuch as neceſiity of nature maketh men to will 

and deſire that which is good for themſelves, and to avoyd 
that which is hurtful, but moſt of all the terrible enemy of 
natme, Death, from whom men expett the liſſe of all power, 
and alſs the greateſt of bodily paint in the looſing.) The geyerst accep. 
phraſe, which [ here cenſure firſt, is that neceſſuty makes rions ofNecef. 
us do this: I know this word Neceſſity is often uſed for rn rang 
what we terme want or poverty, becauſe ſuch a man fegzot ir ac- 
need's ſomewhat, therefore we ſay he #1 in neceſſity z and cordingly. 
in this ſenſe there may be ſome truth in that Pcopofſiti- 
on; for becauſe men's lives have lack of ſupplies ; and, 
according to this Gentleman, all the world are his ene- 

mies, or, what is thetruth, no man will have ſo much 

care to ſupply him as himſelf, therefore he muſt doe it; 

but then take zeceſsity as it oppoſeth contingency, which 

is the common logical ſenſe, it is abſolutely talſe, for 

many men throw and take away their own lives; now 
that which is eceſſarily done, cannot be otherwiſe ; men 
cannot chooſe but doe what they doe out of neceſſity 3 
the phraſe were much more proper to ſay, that the law 
of nature enjoyne's them to provide for themſelves; tor 
the great Natura naturans, God, as I ſaid before, know's Nothing ne- 
our neceſſities, and like a wiſe law-maker, makes lawes ceNary char 
to provide for them, and ſo infinitely wiſe are thoſe laws 22 hath. nor 
that what he hath not, by ſome law: or other, provided Lo ns Lom,. 
for, it iSnot weceſſery for any man whatſoever ; and cer- 
eainly therefore where is no lawfull and honeſt way 


ro. 
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to preſerve it, life its ſelf is not neceſſary; he ſeem's there- 
fore to expreſſe himſelt better in Corpore politics then in 
Leviathan, becauſe in Leviathan he reſtrain's this right 
of Nature only to the preſervation of his ewn life, bur in 
this, I now wrice againſt, he ſaith not only but [molt of 
all his own {ife] other things he may have a 77g4t unto, 
but moſt of all, or chiefly the preſervation of his own life, . 
ot rather the ayoyding of death. 


Sect, 3. 
Neceſſity of What he ſaith, that {neceſſity of nature makes us at» 
narure makes fre oy own good, and avoyd that which is hurtful) is true 
Genlar da 1n that gererality, but applyed to any particular, is falle ; 
defirovsto for there is.no particular but may appeare to ſome men 
preſerve is 9004, and to others hurtfull: even theſe things, life or 
; death, are ſuch ; ſome men have thought this remporall 
life a miſcry clothed with theſe circumſtances they pol- 
ſefle it with, like a rotten houſe, which, when the winds 
and raine drives in, is worſe then the open fields ; like a 
Priſon, it were better have no bouſe then thats ſuch is 
the body to the ſoul; and therefore men may, and 
have often wiſhed to be delivered out of it, and death to 
ſome men is as defired as afreedome from a Gaole. 
This Gentleman talkes up and downe in theſe books, 
not only like a natural man, but like the worſt of them, 
and the wickedeſt ; for wiſe mea among them have 
wiitten much in contempt of theſe ſenſual cemporal 
things, in which he placerh the only aime and happineſs 
of man. 
Ir being ror : : Sett, 4+ 
inn-rorethe "Certainly, even in Natare the life of m1n is not the 
+ i. AY principal thing of man's happineſle, and then not of 
pine, — Mans intentionand care 5 for Life is a thing which a 


man 


| 
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man enjoyes in common with Beaſts and Trees, and 
therefore it man's khappiacſſe ſhould be in thar, he were 
no better, yea much worſe then they whoſe excellency 
conſiſts in a relation to manzto {/ve only, is to be a Beaſt, 
a Plant only ; but to live wvertuouſly and reaſonably, to 
glorifie that God who gave him thole abilities by 
which his /zfe is happy, hat is the end of man, and of mans 
life, which he is to leave then when he cannot enjoy it 
upon theſe conditions; and to a Chriſtian man, asto the 
beſt of Philoſophers who had thoughts and 2fſurance of 
Ecernity, this /ife hath been reputed ot lictle value 
and to die no miſery z becauſeirt is but che paſſage to a 
better and more ſpirituall /fe, although perhaps: there 
may be ſome difficulties in opening the gate; yet it is 
not to be compared wich the happineſs ic admits into, 
nay, it hath been of ſuch- eſteem amongſt men of ho- 
nour alwaies, that chey would chooſe to die wertnouſly, 
rather then /zve drſhonourably ; Inſtances would be nu- 
merous out of the Roman ſtory z ſo that ic is impoſh- 
ble, in that abſolute ſenſe, without limication, in which 
he ſpeaks it;to be true, thac this is the whole right of Na- 
ture, as his Leviathan or his chiefe or principal as his 
Corpus politicum, to preſerve this life, or to avoid this 
enemy,death,which, tor multitudes, may, and, for not a 
_ _ ought to be deſpiſed: Theſe phraſes which 
& EN, 


Sea. To North 
From whom we expe the liſſe of power] he meane's, 10% wich ic 
Death [and the greateſt of bodily paines in the looſing] conſiderable 
muſt be cenſured next and firſt of the firſt, By death ry 
we Coe not looſe all power 3- yea without doubt, like a aRiviry ang 
man out of priſon, he is more ative and able then be pr_ 
Was Death,” 
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was within z ſois the ſoul, when it is broke out of this 
gaole or dunghill, its natural corruptible body; nor can 
he ſay that he meant bodily power, for then he would not 
have left out that word Bed#ly in this which he joyned 
with Paine in his following ſentence 53 men, without 
queſtion, who haye hopes of thar better /fe hereafter, 
do not expe the Loſſe of all power by this death, bur ra- 
ther che izcreaſe of it ; 2nd cherefore, ſuppoſe he ſhould 
ſay he meant bodily prwer, which indeed muſt needs be 
loft by death,yer who is troubled to looſe a bag of Silver, 
when in its room (ball be lefr a bag of Gold ro looſe bo- 
dily power, and gaine ſþirituall £ Ic was ſaid of our 
Druids in England, who taught the Immortality of the 
ſoule, lgnavi eſt reditare parcere vite, it was 4 poor dul 
thing, to ſpare that life which would retaurne again ; but 
then if they had pryed inco, and could have conſidered, 
che glorious immorrall exiſtence, which men ſhall have 
hereafter for the mortall and contemptible being here, 
ir might have been (aid that it were not only a d#l, but a 
beaſily thing tor a man ſo much to affect the ſenſual 
pleaſures ot this fleſhly lite, as tro be unwilling for the 
loſſe of them co gaine Spiricuall perteRions z we cannot 
then ſay that we expec? to looſe by death all onr power , and 
if we do leave bodily powers, we are not /ooſers, but gainers 

by ir, | 

Seat. 6, 

which isnor His next phraſe is [That by death we expet? in the le- 
lorerrible,and ſzng theſe Powers, the greateſt bodily paine, ) This Gen- 
—_ ,* tleman[guefle hath only looked upon Death in thoſe 
4 horrid vizards, and diſguiſes which tearfull men maſque 
it with, he hath nor been ſo often in the houſe of mourn- 
ing as I have, and there made this obſervation, that 
Death is not ſo horrid as many men conceir ir, nor the 
| paines 


—— 
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paines ſo great, that Death is not ſo feartu!, is apparent, 
not only in experience of thoſe Martyrs who have dyed 
for che glory of CHRIST, and fo by their bleſſed ſut- 
terings for him 'have had an aſſurance that chey ſhall 
reigne with him z but even in thoſe who with heroick 
ſpirics have confronted Death in politique concernments, 
yea ſought it, which ſhewed, that there 1s not a neceſſity of 
nature to preſerve Life, or that they expered the greateſi 
paine inthe loſing it. | could fill divers ſheets with in- 
ſtances both ancient and moderne, theſe I let paſſe, 
leſt they kick me in che teeth whileſt I follow them in 
the Chaſe ; for the former; conſider how many wicked 
men have killed themſelves for teare of worſe paines Ancicar ia- 
alive, ſo Sardanapalns, ſo Cleopatra, ſo Ners, multitudes ftrnces. 
eſteeming the paines of Death deliverance trom the pains 
ot 4uhappie life,and themſelves made choice of death up- 
on ſach Conditions z but take one inſtance; where men 
were not concerned in the benefit of death themſelves, 
but took it in relation co others goodzwe may read in the 
life of 0tho, or rather in his death, that when after his | 
loſſe ia thar great and fatal battell berwixt his forces and The moſt ig. 
thoſe of Yitellizs, he being retreated, and diſcontented, _— char of 
his Soldiers flocked to him, beſeeching him to head "vo 5—mnogg 
them again, and regaine che loſſe of that day,promiſing 
bow that they were all ready to dye in that cauſe, wh, 
and for him, it there ſhould be neceſſity z and, to give 
him aſſurance of what they ſaid, one of the moſt ob- 
(cure and meaneſt ſort of Souldiers drew his {word and 
killing himſelf cold him, know 0 Ceſar, that we are all 
provided thus to die for thee ! this man had no end for 
himſelt,, but onely. ro encourage 0tho , either For 
his Countries good, or his owne, to engage againe ; 
yet goon, and we ſhall fiad that 0:40, unmoved with 
Z this 
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this or any thing elſe killed himſelf likewiſe, and his 
ſouldiers carrying bim to his funeral Pile, many more 
flew themſelves there to dye with him z ſo that as love 
of his Country,or 0tho's imagined vertues provoked the 
firſt, ſo a bare love to his perſon inflamed thereſt co dye 
with him ; now certainly there could not be a neceſitry 
of Natyre in theſe men to expe the greateſt pains in 
death, nor indeed can I think there is ſuch paine 3 Old 
men weare out queſtionleſs like a Candle ; thoſe deaths 
which this Gent. ſpeakes of, are by the aſſaalrs of ene- 
mies, or Condemnation of ſuperiours; theſe are ſuddain, 
and, although there ſhould be grear patne, yer, finiſhing 
- _* their work quickly, are to be leſſe valued ; bur I doe 
| not think thar there is ſuch paive, and cherefore, as it is 
reported of Cato, ſo it happens to many, that when they 
Cate's double rave wounded themfelves and are ſomwhat holpen, they 
anemprrooi-yer kill themſelves again 3 for ſo ir was with Cato, as 
Oe Plutarch deſcribes him, after bis wounding himſelf and 
fall from his Bed, thar his bowels guſhed out, and his 
Phy fician, having found chem unhure, h1d pat them up 
into their owne place againe, he returning to himſeli 
(fure he was in the porch of death, and had viewed it 
throvghly) chruſt his Phyſician away, care his wound 
wider, let out his bowels, and with them his /ife ; this is 
familiar in Commonexperience ; now if there were ſo 
much paines in death, although they who were igno- 
rant of it mighteafily adventure upon ir, yet not they 
who knew it,as Caro and thoſe other; for,without doubr, 
the paines of death were paſſed by Cato, when his Phy- 
ſician came to him, and he had loſt his ſenſes ; ſo like- 
wile the death of Arria; Petw his wife, which is Cele- 
vrated by Martial; excellent Epigram. 


Caſta 
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' Caſe4 [uo gladium cums traderet Artia Pto, 
Quem de viſceribus traxerat ipſa ſwls : 


hs ; _— Arri a" mag- 
Crede mihi vulnxs quod feci non aolet inquit, — 
Sed quod ta facies, hoc mihi Pxte dolcs. being alike 
precedent tr 
her husband 


The ſtory goes thus, ſhe ſtole to her Husband in pri- ,,,..- 
ſon, bring's him a (word under her Coar, invite's him to 
kill himſelf with ic, he was fearefull, ſhe ro encourage 
him, drawes her (word, runne's it into her own body 
firſt, gives her ſelf a deadly wound, then give's it him 
wich this bigh expreſſion of kindneſſe. 


Beleeve me, Pztus, this wound grieves not me, 
That wound's my griefe which muſt be mad: by thee. 


Now although we may allow the manner, the (weer- 
neſſe, the elegancy of chis kindneſs,to be the Poets, yet 
the ground of rhe expreſſion we may conceive to be 
reall, that ſhe deſired ro have her Husband «he (as ſome 
thought) honourably, which he, baving received ſome 
of Mr. Hobbes his Principles, was !fearefull ro doe, ſhe 
encouraged him to it by her owne example, and then 
rold him, it was no hard matter todye, Now it it had 
been ſo full of paime, as Mr. Hobbes would have it, that 
pine would not have given her leave to have attended 
his good in the middeft of it. Tothe fame purpoſe 1 
cantell a ſtory of a Child of mine own, ſomewhar 
above foure years old, who being fickly, I put out to a 
neighbours houſe, in whoſe care I confided, to attend 
her; ſhe grew weaker and weaker unto death, and almoft 
immediately before her death the man of the houſe 
coming, bome from his buſineſs, ſhe called the woman, 

| Z2 whom 
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whom ſhe uſually called, o/4 Mothey : old Mother, ſaid ſhe, 
goe give the old man his breakfaſt, he will be angryelſe ; 
and leave ſuch a boy to rock me in my Cradle, and (o 
Ronny i= traightway dyed. This is my ColleRion, if death had 
young child, been ſo painfull,this Child could not have had ſo much *' 
leaſure t-om the anguiſh ot it, as to have attended thar 
eaſe of her own rocking, or that kindneſs to the old may, 


Sed. 7. 
' Thave(lI thank God) ſeen divers aye without any ap- 
_ " prehenfion of any great paines in them, yealike a ſleep, 
Like flcep. fo hath Death ſeized upon them, folike ſ{cepe, as by the 
by-ſtanders it could not be diſcerned from it, and hath 
made me often think that Death is to a dying man, as 
ſleep to a ſieepie, and as much deſired , when the body 
hath been tyred out with long labour it hath ſo gone to 
his long reſt, which co us:who have aſſurance of the Re- 
ſurre&tion,is no other 5 and to this purpoſe,I remember 
| ... 4Story reiated by Plutarch, that when Diogenes was to- 
2% bro- Wards bis death, having taken his Cicuts which was the 
ther and Siftes ſleepie meatcine that he, and Socrates, and divers others 
uſed, his Phyſician raiſing bim up even as he was.about 
rodie, and asking him whether he felr any trouble, Dio- 
genes anſwered, »o;for, ſaith he, the brother nſbers in the 
{iſter, meaning he was aſ{eep, as men ſeeme to us many 
times before their death, And TI can fecond this Story 
with another,ourt of mine own family, of a Sor of mine 
who was but two yeares old;and when death laid hands 
vpon him, he ſtill cryed out to goe to ſ{repe 3 now be 
would ſeep in this mans arms, then on the Bed ; ſeepe 
is often called an Image of Death, but death came to bim 
in the image of ſicep ;, he had been oft acquainted with 
ſleep, had never heard Death abuſed by thoſe invectives 


which 
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which ſenſual men uſe againſt it; and when Death came, 4 young chilq 
he rook it for ſcepes nay, ſolike(to many)is that repoſe HO 
of death to that o! ſicepe,that when they are forced trom 

ic by the importunate clamours, or halings and pullings Mifreprefenra- 
- of ſriends, it is juſt as a man awaked from ſtrep, and ma- ©5905 mire © 
ny men bave complained of it as of an unjult violence. p;cycndcd. 
Ic is therefore the ugly Sceletons and pictures of death 

which men ſee, and the abuſive language and Rheto- 

rique which hath been uſed cowards it, which makes 

death (o fearfull, as it is, amongſt men; and therefore I 

could tell of ſome who having heard d:ath in the'com- 

mon manner calumniated, when upon their death- bed 

they have been told of ics approach, have wondred that 

that was death which had ſo little anguiſh and grief in it; 

I doe not here ſay that no men have paine in death, there 

are three periods of time into which death may be divi- 

ded. | 
$:. 8, 

There is that tra of time when firſt a {ickneſſe gets Tic three pe. 
ſuch a head as it is deadly; there is ſecondly that interim 5194s of death, 
in which man grows iaſenſible z and there is, thirdly, 
that inſtant in which the ſoule of man'is ſeparated from 
the body:in regard of which laſt it was truly ſpoke of 
Seneca, when he ſaid, Death ſhould not be fearfull, which, 
when it comes, « not diſcerned ;, for Death taken in this L 
laſt accepration cannot he perceived, no not in the ſe- 
cond, but taking Death inthe firſt way, ic is many times 
more, many times /eſſe painful, of which I would dilate 
Phyfically, but avoyd tediouſneſs ; It is a thing as appa- 
rent, as almoſt death its ſelf, that ſometimes in thar tract 
of time there may be patne, and moſt oftis ; but there 
are greater paines, I beleeve, to many people that out- 
live their fickneſſes, then thoſe when Ciſcaſes grow 

deadly 
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deadly ; aad I am perlwaded that the ſame diſeaſe, un- 
in which of leſs by wounds (and many timesinthem too) I lay the 
"he? er. ſame diſeaſeis moſt oft more painful when it is curable 
wiſe pain moſt before it be deadly, then afterwards, becauſe the (pirits 
affeetsche lick, 2re quicker, 8&the man more ſenſible; & therefore I con- . 
clude, that it is not true, that there is a neceſſzty of nature 
which maketh men iz generall avoid d:ath in generall, as 
the ching by which he muſt needs expe the greateſt 
paine; tor it often bappens that there is little paiye; 
and people that have dyed with a ſenſe of deaths vugli- 
neſs, and ſo, with ſome impatience, I have found* com- 
plaining of common accidents, and ſuch which had no 
participation of death in them, and no cooperation to the 
diſſolution of ſoule and body by death,as Aches in par- 
ticular parts, ſometimes they were galled, and that 
troubled thera z ſometimes that there were clods or 
hardneſs in the Bed, 8&c, All which ſhewed that theſe 
paines, not thole of Death, were more ſenſible then 
even Ceath its ſelfe, 


Sed, 9. 
7n wharcaſz: [He proceeds, 1 is not againſt reaſon that a may doth 
life ſhould nor all he can to preſerve his own body and limbes both from 
ql ' death and paine] h2d he pur in that little word and 
x eſteemed a little ching by him, (j«ſly and honeſtly) he 
had ſaid truthy but alaselſe how unreaſonable a thing it 
is, that a man, to ſave himſelf from a licele pain, ſhould 
aR things prejudicial ro the glory of God,the publique 
g00d, or elſe ſome greater good of his own ; any man, 
who hath ſenſe of any thing bur ſenſe, and unworthy 
eaſe, cannot chooſe but apprehend that the greater good 
ſhould be choſen before the leſſe, ſuch are thoſe betore 
ſpecified, Therefore in ſuch Caſes that they, for paine 
or 
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or death its (elf, are relinquiſhed is againſt reaſon, 
What he adde's [ And that which is not againſt reaſon we 
call right, &c. ] 1 agree-to ; for certainly there is no 
wrong which is not againſt reaſon 5 but his deduRtion 
[It is therefore 4 right of Nature, that every man may pre- 
ſerve his own life and limbes with all the power he hath] 
This deduction, by whar is already faid, cannot be true, 
but when his /fe and limbes are not oppoſed by ſome 
greater good. 


— ——-. 


$ CHAP, XXII. 
Of uſing or miſuſing meanes in order 10 their end, The rt- 
gulation of mans judgment in it.The preſervation of life 
and cſtate when ncceſſary. Of right and wrong, Law, &c. 


SU, te 

1 J | Come now to Number 7. which begins thus [ 4nd 

becauſe where 4 man hath right tothe end, and the end 
cannot be attained without the meanes, that ir, without ſuch 
things as are nectſ[ary to the end, it is conſequent thut it is 
not againſt reaſon,and therefore right, for a man to uſe all 
meanes,and dee whatſorver attion is nece{[ary for the preſer- 
vation of his bedy,) How vile and illogicall is this 
had he proved thar the body-were the exd of man: or, in- 
ſtead of body, had he (2id, for the preſervation of that end, 
his axiome, explained thus; might have borne him-our 
1n it z bur, as it is pur, there is no connexion; for ſuppoſe 
a man hath right tothe eud, his own happineſs, and by 
that right likewiſe ro all meawes which conduce to itz yer 
unleſle chis boxy can be proved to be rhat-emd, his appli- 
cation of it tothe body is of to force, * Well; I .will 


examine his Aphoriſme, Firſt he, who hath 7iehs ro 
the 


- 
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Haba Ob £9, hach not right to aff meanes of gercing ir, is ap- 
right roche - Parent 5 for he who hath right coan eſtate, or an houſe, 
end, ha.h 1 hath not right to take it by force, he mult onely uſe lreall 
right co 2" meanes for the obtaining and preſerving it,and ſo, though 
ſever in the a man have right co his body or life, yet he hath no right 
— mi ro preſerve it by wnlawfull ations, It is a moſt juſt rule 

| of law, that 4 man muſt ſo uſe his owne,as he muſt not hurt 
another ;, a man hath right to water and 8 Meadow, but he 
muſt nor ſo uſe his water and his meadow, as by over- 
flowing his meadow he ſhould drowne his neighbours 
Corne, So although a man have right to his fe, yer 
this 7i2ht is not of (ucha tranſcendent power as to enable 
him, tor the preſervation of that /ife, to hurt others and 
deſtroy their lives. 

Bur once again, for further and clearer explication of 
that rule he gives concerning an ex4d. let us obſcrve, that 
ic hath no truth bur concerning the /aſ# end, and in that 
it bath ; for fince all mens ations are for an end, that is, 
his ſummum bonum, his happinels, every man, out ot 
neceſſity of nature, doth, what he doth, tor ir, and the 
utmoſt he can tor it; bur this fe or 'bedy is not mans 
happineſs, and for any ſecond ed, there being no neceſ- 
fty of the end it ſelf, there is much leſs of any means 
which conduce to itz and therefore of ſuch exds,of which 
nature mans temporall /fe and body are,there is no-man- 
ner of.cruth in.ic, no more then if we ſhould ſay, ic were 
right for a man todoe what he can, any thing to obtain 
pleaſure, or profit, upon which he ſets his heart. 


The ultimate 
end excepted. 


wy. ae 4: hs $:&. 2, 
þ3 ——_— I_— examined wr'y ſaich 
[ Aiſa every wen by right of nature is judge 1himfelf+ of the 
necifiity of the meanes, and of the enaek of 5, Hon 
T his 
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This hath ſome truth in ir, and yer not co be ſo under- 
ſtood, that by right of nature 2 man may Judze what he He that jud- 
will, and accordingly act, and what he z&s is right, as he hg ys 
ſeems to imply bere,&from hence enforces atterwards; re hach a 
for as in our judicatures there muſt ute be made of Fud- '2% of Nature 
ees, and the decrees of thoſe Judges will regulate and —— 
govern our poſſeſſions z yet thoſe F#ages have rules by inthac judg. 
which their judicatures thould be regulated, and what ®*** 
they a& contrary to thoſe rules, or Lawes, although it 
may be effeed, yet it is wicked ; (o it is in thoſe, no 
doubr ; but every man will (in ſuch an impoſſible ſtate 
as he ſuppoſeth man) judze of the meanes and necefbuty, 
bur yet there is 2 /aw of natare in every man, by which 
his judgement ſhould be guided, and what he judgeth, 
though never ſo congruent to his will, contrary to tbis 
law, is not right; (o char,as a Fudge,though what he jud- 
geth muſt be performed, and he bath power to judge 
what he thinkes fit yet he hath right ro judge only ac- 
cording to the law of that Nation which gave bim the 
power of being a Zudge,all other judgement is by power, 
bur not by right ; ſois it with this man, he may a& | 
againſt the law of nature for the preſervation of bis life or | 
Limbe, but if not right, it is wicked to doe ſo, The 
Argument he brings for proote of this Concluſion con- 
vinceth not me. [| For,faith be, if it be ag4inſt reaſon that 
I be Fudge of mine own danger my ſelf, then it is reaſon To which he 
that another may be Fudge, &c. 7 It is reaſon, ſay I, that you ig'd by | 
in ſuch a Caſe I am Fuage, bur it is reaſonlikewiſe, chat 
] jadge according to Law, and 'make my will be guided | 
by reaſon, not my reaſon regulated by my will; becauſe | 
it is mine, it is not therefore right; but becauſe mine ac- 
cording to the law of ature and rieht reaſon ; of which 
he himſelf afterwards Mn are divers lawes both 

a of 
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of men in ſociety, to men ſingle, and ro men that live to- 
gether, although not united in a policy. 


SF, 3. © 
When thelay Jn bis 9. Number he :fhims [As a man: judgement in 
of Nature for right of nature is tobe imployed for his own benefit, ſo alſo 
_ "en the ſtrength, ec. of cvery man is then rightly impleyed 
y be diſpen- | p- ! 

ced with &c, when he aſcth it for himſelf.| To uſe the Phraie of the 
time, this Gent. is very ſelf iſh,and indeed there is ſome 
reaſon in what he writes; for as his judgement, (o his 
ſtrength, &c, but his judgement is to be imployed accor- 
Cing to the /aw of nature only for himſelf, 2nd fo bis 
ſtrength ; when ſome greater good ſhall be propoſed to 
him, the good of his family, his Nation, the gloty ot 
God in his vertuous ceath, then this /ife is to be negle- 
Qed and contemned; as a /izb is to be loſt rather then a 
life, the lifſe good rather then che greater, fo a private 
life rither then that of a Natio», But his Argument 15 
teeble and of no force, when he ſaith [Elſe a man hath 
Asthe rigtt 20 right to preſerve himſelf, ] for although it be right for a 
oye a mansPIc-MAN T0 preſerve himſelt,yer not with choſe other great- 
Wore 5+ tis «. ET loſes it iS right for a man to preſerve each piece of 
Att» his eſtate, yet to preſerve it by force,or loſſe of a Sons life 
or his owne, when that piece ot his eſtace (hall be incon- 
tiderable, ic is not 77g4t for him to doe it ; In a word, a 
mans #nderſtanding, frength, or whatſoever a man hath, 
he hath rig/t ro beſtow upon the preſervation of this 
life ; but then when they are not called for by ſome 
more excellent and more deſirable good then this life, 
then chey are to be beſtowed vpon char better imploy- 

Ment, not this. . 
Seer, 


— A 
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Set. 4s 

| Nowl am arrived at his 10. and laſt Number, which 

I meane to handle in this Chapter, which begins thus 
[ Every man by nature hath right to all things, that is to 
ſay, to doe whatſoever he liſteth, to whom he liſteth, to poſ- \ 
ſeſs, uſe and enjoy all things he will and can,) A good 
large Commiſſion: I will ex1mine ic, and, to the under- 

ſtanding it, I will return to his Leviathan, where I lefe 

Pag, 64. and diſcuſſing the beginning of that 14, Chap. 
lay a foundation for that truch which chis Number oc- 
cafions me to deliver. Firſt then, let me obſerve, that 

as in che beginning of this Chap. he define's right by £ 
equity, liberty ; [0 immediately after he define's /iberty NN 
ro be the abſence of external impediments, and again a lit- his definition 
tle after, putcing a diſtinction berwixt ri#2ht and law, be 2 Right, and 
Caich, that Law and Right differ as much as obligation {099% 3 i 
and Liberty,which in one and the ſame matter are #7con- ; 
ſifient z in which propofition he diſcovers a mighty 

weakneſs; for in his definition of right he make's ir no- 

thing but the power and ability to doe what he wil, as in- 

deed he make's it afterwards, whea right implies an 
equitable title to what he doth; and a man may have 
right,when he hath not power to doe accordingly, bur is 

bindred by exterzall impediments from aRing according 

to his right ; that definition of his is therefore very 

weak ; for what he ſpeaks, that Law and Right are incon- 
fiſtem, I am ſo direly ia my judgement againſt ir, that 

I think there is no r/74# to any thing but by law, which 

I will thus confirme by what followes. 

Aaz Set. 
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Right and wrong, or #»jury, are oppolite termes ; (0 

—_ that right is the convenience or agreement which one 
what w:ong. thing bath with another; and wroyg is the diſagreement; 
as it 1S a right line which agree's with the rule of ſtreight- 

neſs; a crooked line or a wrong 0n2,which deviates from 

thoſe rules ; a right ſhot that which hic's the white, and 

a wrong which miſſeth, So it is a right adtion which is 

according to the rules of Actions, and a wrong which dit- 

ter's fromithem. Theſe rules are that we call law, 

which regulate'sour ations ; and when they are done, 
accordingly they are right, and we have right to doe 

Wheneess. We z and'to this purpoſe, he ſaid in the preceding 


povedihe Chap, Where no law, no injuſtice ; and I may ay, where 
—_— of can be no injuſtice, there can be no juſtice 5 contraries ap- 
IEOTt Will 


9 pertaine to the ſame ſubjeR, 3nd expell each other our 
of it, Sothen, it right be an agreeing with ſome rule or 
law, it is ſo farre from being inconſiſtent with it, that it 
cannot be without ir, As in a Common- wealth, 2 man 
hath only ſuch a »24t co uſe or aR any thing as the law 
of that Common: wealth gives him ; ſo in the genera- 
lity of this world, a man can only have right to doe or 
at ſuch things which the univerſal law of natare direQ's 
or impowers him to doe. Thus his Leviathan being 
rouched, concerning this point, I will returne to bis De 
Corpore politics, where Ileft, and ſhew what manner of 
7ight the law of Nature gives a man ,z and whether there 
be ſuch a large Charter as he expreſſeth, or no. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV, 
of the law and right ef nature, Man's (nbje{Fion to Cod, 
and dominion over the Creatures , The rules of his attt- 
ons. Mau extmpied out of Adam's charter ; why. Noah's 
Patent , And his Sons piſſ:fing themſelves of the 
world, The titles of propriety diſcuſſ4, Fus & Pile, ere. 
See. 1 


O underſtand which, let us conceive, that the law 

of Nature belonging to every thing is that law which gcc ts. 
was given it at the Creation ; and the 77g4t of nature, or law, whar che 
j«s Naturale,muſt be that authority or title ts granted by _ ot ig 
that /aw to uſe or doe any thing ; which citle can be no» * 
thing bur that j# or right which God gave him, Gen: 
1. 28, 29, Which we find to extend ro the Earth, che 
Fowle, the fiſh*s, the liviag things thit move upon the Man ;nhis 
earth, the herbs and trees 3 This: is his Fus Naty- (8 preniiar 
rale, but yet this is not to be uſed as he will, al» jea Nr of 
though he be Lord of them , there are /awes for 2:yto God, 
Lords as well as ſervants, Kings as well as ſabjetts; and 
they muſt be ſubje& ro the King of heaven, as their ſub- 
jets tothem, yea, in theſe things which they are made 
Lords over, We may (ee in the 4, of Geneſis, that Cain 
and Abe! brought Oblations ro GOD of choſe things 
over which they had 2 moſt peculiar dominion; they 
pay'd God, as it were,a tribute out of thoſe things he 
gave them a 77ght to by that law of nature which he gave 
them at their creation ; from whence ir appeare's that 
man hath not ſuch r/g4t to any thing, much lefſe to all 
things, to do what he pleaſerh with or to them, for then 
they had had no7ight to have neglected that duty of 
Oblarion, and then they could have done nothing by 
which God ſhould have put a difference berwixc gr 

and . 
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and his Oblation z and Abel and his Oblation, as he did: 


Sed. 2, 
+26 Then ſeconcly, let us conſider that here is not in this 
had dom;nion Charter expreſſed any right a man hath over other men, 
givenhimover but this right 1s equally granted to Mar over thole crea- 
ene” tures there {pecified, but none to any man over another 
th:c men. Therefore all right that any man hath to doe any thing 
to another muſt either be by nature,as Parents, in regard 
of whoſe origination of their Children's lives and educa- 
+ of them, they havenaturally a 77ght togoverne and 
any things concerning them; or elle ic muſt be by 
- Covenant, conceſſion or yielding , exprefled or 
7ed of one to the other; but in the original Charter 
-15 not any grant or Priviledge given to one oyer 
\er; and therefore barbarous as of inhumanity, 
h itis to be ſuppoſed that no man would yield 
ber ſhould a& upon him, no man can have 7eht to 
; Upon theſe Conſiderations his propoſition muſt 
-ds periſh, when he faith, every man 44th rieht to any 
ve; but he leemes to prove it thus. [For ſeeing. all 
nes he willeth muſt therefore be good to him, in his owne 
deement, becauſe he willeth them, and may 1end ts his pre- 
ration ſome way or other, or he may judge ſo, and we have 
z4de Lim judge thereof, Sedt. 8, It he had ſaid, I have 
2ade him judge thereof,the force of the Argument would 
juickly have been ſhatrered, becauſe his authority is 
weake to conſtitute a Zudze in ſo weighty affaires ; bur 
when he ſaid we, I wonder who he meanes. I am ſure I 
was-rone of chem, nor doe I remember to have read any 
other, bat himſelf, of that mind, That every man muſt 
be judge of his own Cauſe : 1 know every man will jadge 
and a& according to his judeement, who is an honeſt and 
vertuous 
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vertuous man; but to be a Fudge Authoritative, which 

thar phraſe (we have made him judge thereof) doth imply, por wn 9%: 

is that which no man ſaith but himſelfghow he is aZudpe, of his judge- 

I have ſhewed before, by what r/2ht to judge, by the wen nor the 
N . . . entoN OL 5hts 

law of Nature, not by his making him 4 his w4l/ hath nor ,q;,,s. 

rizht with it coaR any thing becauſe he willeth ir, bur 

becauſe it is regulated by the lawes of ature, and ats 

according to thoſe rules, therfore only he hath right to 

doe what he doth by them , and therefore his Conclu- 

fion, which (be ſaith) follow's our of his premiſes, 1s 

vain, which is, that all things may be rightly done by him. 


St, 3, 

He goe's on with another, [ for ſaith he, for this cauſe EY 
it s rightly ſaid, Natura dedit omnia ommbus, that 24+ ex:mpr from 
ture hath given all things 18 4ll min]che truth of this muſt ou general 
next be examined, Nature may be ſaid ro have given perry mo 
all things to all nzcn, thole things before expreſſed if wau« crcarians 
Gods charter at mans Creation ; bur #4:vre hath not 
o:ven men right over one another, which is mainly im- 
portuned by him in both theſe Treatifes, and muſt be 
underſtood in the latitude of that univerſall cerme all 
things ; tor unleſs ether men,all things cannot be given to 
him ; nov that other men are not given to each other 
will appeare out of this, that then God ſhould nor be 
offended with thofe acts which were done one to another 2 Cr 
where is no politive law z for where there is no poſitive ae ——_ 
law of God's, or man's prohibiting them, only the /anf bad no poſi- 
of nature is of force to reftraine mens aRions, and ro ER" 3" 
give right toevery thing z 2nd, without doubt God can © 
be diſpleaſed with nothing that is righ: ; well then, ler ns 
caſt our eyes upon the 19. Chap,of Geneſis, we ſhall find 
there the Sodomites atremprting a moſt wicked and unjuſt 

act 
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as cthefin of aft ypon two ſtrangers way-taring men,as they thoughr, 
S0Jom*>© M®) becauſe the aſſault was ſo univerſal by the old ans 
c realonably PT. 
fuppoſa, had young, of the City, it is reaſonable to think, there was 
ous no Politive law agaigſt that fin, for men univerſally 
would not contront a poſitive law z and againe, if there 
had been any poſitive law, it is probable, Lo? would 
hve urged it to them ; but there being none, and theſe 
men by the height of their luſt (which is one of Mr, 
Hobbes his titles) having ſmothered the light of nature, 
purſued the deſign, and had che wrath of God falling 
on them by Fire; why. was God ſo angry 2 Mr. Hobbes 
would have told him,there isno poſitive law forbidding 
it, and thou haſt given all things to all men by Natare, 
and it is lawfull for any may to doe any thing to any man. 
Let us aſcend higher, and confider, in the 4. of Geneſis, 
that Cain kills Abel; in the g verſ. God queſtions Cain 
about bim, Where & thy brother Abel 2 His anſwer was 
ſomwhar like Mr. Hobbes's, I know not, am I my brothers 
keeper ? and yer this was but like bim, it was very ſhorc 
of Mr. Hobbes's his impicty z be only pleaded that he 
was not accomprable for him, he was not to be charged 
with his condition, be it what it will; Mr. Hobbes he would 
have cold God, thou haſt given him to me, and I had right 
to doe what 1 would with hia, by thy Commiſſion ; thi wil- 
lain wan thy favour from me, and now I have taken bim 
away by that naturall right wt ich thou baſt given me ;, Mr. 
How Mc Hobbes he would have out- Cained Cain himſelf, in his 
mga EY juſtification of theſe horrid as, by his Principles z buc 
ned Cain in becauſe God, whoſe anger is never but moſt juſt,did ex- 
the j:ſtificati- preſs himſelt ſo ſeverely againſt him,8ecould nor be juſt, 
— unleſſe theſe Sodomites and Cain had tranſereſſed ſome 
Law (which could be noae but the law of Nature)it muſt 
needs ſhew chat cheſe men had no right to doe what 


they 
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they wou!d with any thing, that 1i5,w:rh ocher perſons; 

bu: h:d their ri;he confined in many 26&ts by the Lw ot po ocen. 
nate - ag ine, it every man had right over every other-,1/4,5.;.i0n, 
pei ion, then clivſe men have matually right oyer one every min over 
2n-»ther, and the ſame perſons, in the (fame cauſe, in re- © wan 
ſp: ot the {une perlons, ſhould be both ſuperiours and 

infe::ours, which is a contradiction, and impoſſible to be, 

[let this paſſe therefore without further trouble, and 

come toeximine how Nature hath given all choſe other - 


thinzs, the Earth, the Fowles, the beaſts, to all men. 


Seb. 4» 

Tounderſtand this we muit have recourſe to the 
Charter before mentioned in che firſt of Gexeſss, as like- No newParegr 
wiſe Pſal. 115, 16.The earth hath he given to the Children a—_———=——_ 
of men, which oitr was made by the law of nature at the Adam re-en- 
ficſt Creation, for elſe we find no cther Grant, unleſs '9'ccd. 
ſome men may think ita new Patent which was made 
to Ne4h and his ſons, Gen, 9. Which yet upon exami- 
nation will appeare no other bur a renewing of the for- 
mer Charrer,which being given to man in his integrity, 
he might juſtly ſuſpe& to be loſt by his finne ; God 
therefore, in this replanting the world, repeats che for- 
mer priviledges, almoſt word for word, atrer the Flood; 
and therefore if ic werea gift of God by nacure at che 
firſt, or with narure in the Crearion, it is now either a 
politive law, or elſe a regewing of the former Charter. 
Let us now examine it, and begin with Near, for white 
ſoever the other Charter to Adam was, if ic differ from 
that to Noah, as ſure it doth nor, in any m2teriail ching, 
yer it would adynce the knowledes of this ruth but 
lictle, becauſe all char was paſſed w:s (iz wathed with the 
flood, as there was ucterly a new beginniog 3 now we 

B may 
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may obſerve then in the 9, Chap. of Ger. verſ. 1, That 

God bliſſed Noah and his ſonnes, and gave the poſſeſcion of 

all ſublunary things to them indifferently z for although 

there was 2 principality in Noah, without doubt, over his 

Sons yet it (eemes by rhat terme (gee) in the plurall 

number, that a right to all-theſe Creatures was granted 

ro them all, and by that univerſall phraſe over every 

beaſt, &c. Ii ſeemes that every one had a right to all 

Noat*s fonnes theſe, though Noah had his paternall dominion over his 
like eoheires ſonnes onelyzand this generall right is deſcribed by ſome 
or enter.oem- Caſuiſts to be like chat of Coheires to the ſame inheri- 
their right, Tance when their father is dead, each of which hath his 
| :ighr ro the whole untill they come to apartirion $ and 
this is called Now plenum dominium ; they have a right 

to the whole, but not a full right; there is no grafle upon 

that inheritance which you can ſay any of theſe Coheirs 

have not a right unto untill the partition, yet no one 

hath a full dominion of the whole, they cannot ſell, or 

alien the whole. Or, methinkes, it was like entercom- 

moners in the ſame paſture z every entercommoner 

hach right.to the whole Common, and his Cattle hach 

right tofeed in any place, and eate what they will, and 

can get, and ſo hath every mans Cattle that entercom- 

munes with him, they have all the ſame right ; yet that 

which any. mans Catecle hath ſeiſed on,is proper only to 

thoſe Cacttle, agd when he hath mouthed any grals, it is 

an injuſtice in another entercommoner to take that 

away out of his mouth, which his Catcle had ſeiſed upon; 

So was it with thoſe ſons of Noah, they were entercom- 

moners of the world, they might, de jure, any one, ſeize 

upon azxy thing, any part of it, and being ſeized of it, it 

was then his,and he had a propriery in cat which before 

be was only a Commoner of ;. this was-the donacicn * 
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God, and they were all put ont into their Commonz 

and you ſhall fiad, not long after, how they took their 

ſhares and ſeverall poſſeſſions, and from thence forward 

it was unlawtull to diſpoſſeſſe any of whar they were 

ſeiſed. For my part I cannot beleeve, as iome men, 

that are over-wiſe, do think, that the world was divided 

by conſent amongſt ſuch a handfull ot men, none of all 

whicb,I can gueſſe, knew half the world; but,as I expreſ- 

ſed betore, being entercommoners thftiſt into the ſame Ty,y1.4 noe 
Common, as they tound places fir for them, 2nd not the world di- 
poſſeſſed of others, they entred upon them,and enjoyed CO 
them,and thoſe places they enjoyed in common be- ſene, bn by 
fore; and every one hada title ro them before that *ſual occu- 
entrance 3 bur afterwards the poſſeſſed enjoyed by f1o:!2,3s eve- 
their private title z and it were, injuſtice ro defraud ry of them 
them of thoſe poſſeſſions. oughe fic, 


See. 5. 

I know it may be objeRed, how that the Children of on : 
Iſrael diſpoſſeſſed the Cenaanites, and it is clearly an{we- * 
red, that God, whoggave men their titles, never gave The Children 
chem ſo — no not in any Commiſhon by the c—_ - <q 
law of Nature its Telf, but be reſerved a prerogative to Canaanites by 
diſpoſe of any _ otherwiſe, when it ſhould pleaſe C255prero- 
bim ; and that God, by that prerogative, did give to the he hadre 
Children of 1ſrael cheir citle to that land, to the ggypri- <tiv'd 
ans goods, to many other things z which gitt of Gods 
if any man can ſhew to any thing which is anochers, it 
cealeth to be that others, and becomes his; for the 
earch is the Lords,be is the abſolute Proprietor, our pro- 
priety 15 but »ſu-fr#7uary, and that dum Domino Placue- 
744 z yet untill his will is revealed to diſpoſe otherwiſe of 
Ir, it 1$ 20juſtice to take any mans eſtate from him. For 


Bbz theſe 
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theſe proprieties, although no man can ſhew an univer- 
ſal peremprory commaiud of Gods, that thus or thus 
theſe or thoſe worldly goods hill be appropriaced to 
theſe or thoſe men, yet men 1n the very fi: plantation 
of the world did apprehen4God that granted this power 
of :ppropriating ſome parts peculiar to themſelves in the 
"74 VOOR Charter of entercommoning. So it appeares, on 
Mation of cn N949,underſtood it in the 9, Chap, of Genrſis, preſently 
underſk.ol upon the fin of Cham verie 27. God fball enlarge Tapher, 
cheirrit'e 0" 2:24 he ſhall dwell in the Tents of Shem, «nd Cinain ſhall 
Dehoar Gods be Hg ſervant z which could not be, but that there muſt 
perewproty he a propriety in Sh:m. Sothat then it ſeemes evident 
command. ome, that both the rights of Common and propriety 
were paſſed inthe ſame deed, becauſe as the other was 
expreſſed in the beginning of the Chapter; ſo this im- 
plyed or ſuppoſed in the latter end ; I think I have ſaid 
enough of this Concluſion, how Nature gave all things 
to all men. If you will hive a Law-phraſe, they had 
Jus ad rem, not in re, they had a title to the thing, 
co any thing, aremote title, every man is capable to 
have any thing ; and it the true Prgprietor deſert ir, it 
may. be his; bur they have only a citle 4» re, which have 


lawfull poſſcfſion of it, to enjoy and make ule of it: He 
proceeds. 


Sift, 6. 

Tus and tile © - [50 that Jus & utile, 7/2ht and profits the ſame thing. 
»or che fame 1 am ſure {ucha right is the greateſt wrong in che world g 
ng. to pretend 7/ght to whar another is rightfully (eifed of , 
is moſt unjuſt ; the world, uatill ic was poſſefled, and 

each piece of it,was indiflerent.co any:man, and fo is ſtill; 

but when poſleled, ic is injuſtice to deprive the poſleſ- 

ſor of what he enjoye's. He againe {| But that right of 

all, as to all things, is in effe# no better then if no man had 


right 
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right to any thing] thi; were true of his manner of right 
he Celivzred, but not of that I have expreſled ; for by 
that »fght 1 (pake of, all che fiſt plancers of the world 
had right to what they planted, and yer ar this day, *l=ces& oy 
when any land is {oand inhabired only by beaſts, whe- 1}. mo. ft 
ther ſuch as was never b<fore diſcovered, or deſerted his char fictt 
by the former inhabicers, it becomes the right of him 4 
chat enters upon it; {o likewiſe all ſuch Fowle, Beaſts, 

fiſhes, precious ſtones, which by no Civ:l! law oi parei- 

cular Nations are appropriated, are his who (ciler(s firſt 

upon them; and it is an injuſtice, by force, or fraud, to 

deprive them of what they have (o ſeiſed, 

I remember Tue hath an excellent diſcourſe, io one How Tulii- 
Paradox,to ſhaw, That Honeſtum & ntile is the ſame ; uot t 
but chen in that he takes ile nor, as Mr. Hobbes, for nh 
g4ine, or what conduceth co the ſaving this /ife ; theſe Hobbes. 
things he utterly contemnes, and ſhewe's they are not 
profitable, but unproficable, or many times hurttul! co 
man 3 but he underſtands this word profitable tor tiat 
which conducech to mans h2ppineſs; and rhis he affirms 
to be only (uch things as are honeſt, I chink no man ever 
juſtified his Concluſion, as he underſtands theſe termes 
of profit and right, 

He ends this Se&, with :n enderyour to prove his 
Concluſion For faith he, there is little uſe and b: 1:1 fit of M- Hobbes 
that right a man hath, when another, as ſtrong or ſ{renoty f.cgomenc ex 
then himſelf hath right to the ſame, This Arg; ne #9" canceſſis. 
would have ſomeforce it iiis foundation had been well 
laid, which was, that every man had right to eviry thing 
evenin «others psſſ ron bur thac appeares to be a mi- 


ſtakeia him,and checetore this Argument is weakwhich 
IS ALaWne ex 20 conc [figs 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Concerning nature's right, liberty, power ; Of warre and 
ſelf-p: cſervation by it. For what ends and advantages 8 
man may renounce his right to life liberty,&c, 


Sed. 1. 
T Hus having finiſhed my diſcourſe upon this ſubjeR, 
a5 much as concernes his Corpue Politicum, I returne 
to examine his handling the ſame in his ZLewiathan, to 
ſee if the diverſity of expreſſion in this from the other 
doth adde any thing to the confirmation of his defigne, 
Cap.14-pag.64.He defines the right of nature to bethe li- 


berty every man hath to uſe bis own power, «as he will him- 
ſelf, for ts eſervation of his own nature. 
Therighrof This de Frition I except againſt, as not cut out even 
pauce nt tothe thing defined. Firſt, it is roo narrow, tor this 


Hobbs defines r4ght of nature Concernes not himſelf alone, but a man 


by right of nature hath right co many things which relate 
nor to his ewne life: Yea, if it have ſuch a /berty which 
confiſteth in, ## do, or, #0# to doe (as he expound's it pre- 
ſencly after) chen it1s a right of natwre,to forbeare to uſe 
his owne power, for the preſervation of his life, aſwell as to 
uſe it 3 ſo chat out of this regard his definition agree's 
not toevery particular contained in the right of wature, 
Secondly, like an ill made garment, as it is too ſtreight 
in one place, ſo it is roo wide in another, the /iberty a 
man hath to uſe his power, as he will himſelf, for the 
preſervation of his owne life, is not a right of natare ; for 
the right of nature,as I have ſhewed, is a reſult out of the 
law of Nature, which impower's him for that aRion z but 
the /aw of nature gives not a man leave todo whar he will 
for the preſervation, &c, (as I have ſhewed before) bur 
only 
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only ſuch things as are j»f, and according to ig ht reaſon 
and the moſt publique and greateſt intendments of Na- 
ture, to which every particular man's nature and life is ai- 
med by that Nature which gives him his »4ture, are to 
be preterred before his /fe, 


Se. 2, 

The next thing I blame is his deſcription of Zzberty, 
thus, [ By l:berty is #nderſtood, according to the proper ſig- 
nification of the word,the abſence of externall impediments.] 
This is a moſt improper expoſition of that /zberty he im- 
mediarely before pur in the definition of right, for ex- Nor liberty, a 
ternall impediments have nothing to doe with the liberty b* 4\cride'vire 
of right; nor doth the taking away the ability to recover 
bis eſtace by ſtrengch of oppolicion, take away. the right 
to have it, eſpecially this natwral rights for other rights, 
by civill iaſticution, and donation, do in- ſome manner, . 
depend upon outward things, becauſe thoſe Nationall 
lawes,which give them theſe rights,are ontwerd, although 
right and title be an inward thing, the iſſue of that out- 
ward law ; butin »4tural right the very /aw which give's 
a man this right is an internall law, a law writ in man's 
heart; and therefore the liberty which attend's this rg hs; 
and which, he ſaith, this right is, can in no ſenſe be un- 
derſtood to be the abſence of externall impediments ; he 
adds [Which impediments may oft take away part of a mans DE 
power to do what he would.) This is weakly (aid, or moſt _ ce eg 
impertinently, or both ; for external impediments can may hinder, 
take away no part of natural power (which alone is ne- Pf 22 rake a- 
ceſlary to natural right) this may hinder nature-in its ope- og 
rations, bur chis cannot take away the power of opera- 
tingzand in cecconomicks the diſobedience of aSon may 
hinder the as of a Parents exerciſing. his jus naturale, 

: bis 


-- 
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his »a'eral right over his ſon but it cannot rake awiy his 
natural right over him : Theſe rights are internal things, 
which are not much concerned in what is outward but re- 
maine and keep their being, whatſoever outward things 
happen, 


Self, 3. 

His third thing to be cenſured in this Chap, and Pag, 
is his definition of a Law of zat»re which is this [| A law 
of nature{Lex naturalis)is a precept, 67 general Rule found 
out by reaſon, by which a man is forbidden to do: that which 
is deſtruttive of his life or taketh away the meanes of pre- 
ſerving the ſame, and to omit that by which it may be beſ 
Exceptions a> Preſerved, } He is a moſt unhappie man in his definiri- 
W_— ons, Which are foundations upon which he build's his 
nirzon of che Ciſcourle, yet are ſo weake as they cannot themſelves 
law of nature, withſtand the leaſt oppoſition which many Reaſons may 

aſlaulc them with. Firſt for this, we may obſerve, thar 
it he had ſaid, ſuch 4 Precept, as he ſers down, had been a 
law of nature, or 4 concluſion deduced out of a law of nature, 
he had (poke truth z but ſaying, 4 law of Nature is ſuch a 
precept, he makes this precepe to be the Predrcate, as we 
Univer ſity- men, abuſed with Univerſity learning, rerme 
ic, and chen it muſt be as large as the ſubje&?, A law of 
nature is what this is not ; for, firſt, he makes this pre- 
cept to be only a prohibition, To 3 negative law. A precept 
({aith he) by which a man 3s torbidden &c, when cer- 
tainly, although there are negative precepts; yer they 
are founded upon affirmative precepts ; no nezative which 
is not ſupported by an affirmative, and this law forbid-: 
ding, muſt be tounded upon this aff» native duty enjoy - 
ned by the /aw of nature that a man muſt love his own life, 
Certainly had not Mr. Hobbes proudly conremned Uni- 
ver ſuty learning, he woulg have writ more properly, and 


ave 
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have ſeduced himſelf into fewer errors ; next, obſerve A veine of e 
with me that generall error which runne's through his — 
whole diſcout ſe; that he makes Nature aiming, in all tis book. 
her intendments , at the benefic only of particulars in 

thoſe providenc Jawes which (he hath made for -the ant- 

verſal, when, indeed, the nature of all /awes is to looke 

' to the pub/:que, and particulars only as they are parts of 

the publique, The latter parr of that Sedo I have 

ſhewed erroneous already, which afhirmes /aw and riehs 


inconſiſtent. 


F 


St. 4s 
His next Sec?. in the ſame pag? and Chap. begins 
thus { And becaufe the condition of man (as hath been de- 
clared in the precedent Chap.) & 4 coxd:tion of war of eve- 
19 one againſt every one, in which caſe every one ts governed 
by his own reaſon, ] He (aid ſomewhat like truth, when Mc;Hobbes 
he (aid it was declared in the precedent Chapter , for cer- —_— ys 
; . y, he de» 
rainly there was a bare declaration of ſuch a thing, no claces, when 
m :nner of proof that had ſhew of reaſon, he proves no- 
Poſito quoiber, ſequitur quidlibet ; it men ſuppoſe im- any. co ſup. 
poſhible things, they may from thence-argue impoſſibi - poſe a multi- 
lities,1{z0 abſurdo concefſo, mille ſequuntur, an errour in an _ 
the foundation, in the firſt drawing a line, multiplie's its poke held 
ſz1f all the way, thus in this inſtance he goes on [ And 2*f of one 
there is nothing he can make uſe of that may not be a helpe lukon, 
unto him in preſerving his life againſt his enemies, it fol- 
lowtth that in ſuch a condition every man hath right to ewiry 
thing even to one anothers bodies, (ee how many falſhoods 
are (uppoſed to make up this horrid concluſion, Firſt, 
that unreaſonable definition of the right of Natare, 
Seccndly, thar, 2 bad, of the /aw of Nature. Thirdly, 
That not to b: imagined 1h:ſis that every man is at war 
wich every man, without all which this cannot follow, 
Cc chat 
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chat every.man hath right to one anothers bodies z tor cer- 
tainly that Nature which gave a r/ght in common to the 
univerſal world, beſides that,gave every man a proprie- 
ty in his owne body, and none had intereſt in it but by 
jus nature, as Parents, or by ſome conceſſion expreſſed 
or implyed,as in polities; yea in werre(ſaich he) certainly 
not ſo, neither ; for by the law of Armes men have not 
right ro butcher one another withoue there be martiall 
oppolicion; there are inhumaniries in warres, which men 
have no right to uſ#, as perhaps will be ſhewed bereaf- 
cer ſothat then all theſe Propoſitions (which -are all 
apparently falſe) muſt be granted, or elſe the Conclufi- 
on which is drawne out of theſe denied premiſles is void 
znd of no cleerneſs; yer take his' Concluſion altogether, 
it hath ſome likeneſs of truch with it, [That is ſach 4 
Condition every man hath right, &c.) In ſuch a condition, 
which wasnever knowne, which is impoſſible, in ſuch 4 
condition 4 man.may have ſuch aright , he proceeds inthe | 
Azerme wan- ſame place [ And conſequently it is a Precept, or generall 
_—_ 5g ade of reaſon, that every man ought to. endeavour peace as 
enpagemenc far 4s he hath hope of obtaining it : and when he cannot oh- 
ina wal. ggine it, that he may ſeeke and ufe all helpes .nd advanta- 
ges of warre, ] This concluſion might have been granted 
without theſe unjuſt meanes of obtaining ir, only one 
rerme added tothe laſt.clauſe, which is, when. he hath 
uſed ſufficient meanes to obtaine peace and cannet get it, 
then he may make uſe of the advantazes of warre, for with- 
out this terme ſufficient a man may atrempt a peace, and 
upon any deniall or pauſe, at the firſt, he might with ju- 
Kice engage ina war which were moſt unjuſt, 


—_—_ 


Set. 
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Se. 5. 
That which followe's is againſt his own Principles, 
the firſt branch of which rule ({aith he) contatneth the firſs 
and fundemental law of natare (which is to ſeeke peace, and 
follow it) this, according to his principles, can be but 4 
deduRion out of the law of »atwre for it the law of 
nature be, as he defined it, jaſt before in this page, 4 Pre- 
cept by which « man is forbidden to doe that which Fs deft1u> And'to him 2 
Five to his life, this can be no other but a deduction out I 
of thar, principles, 
[The ſecond(ſaith he) is the ſumme of the right of nature, 
which is,byjall meanes we can to d:fendour ſelves.) The ſe- War nor the 
cond branch is not the ſamme of this right, 8c, bur a 29*ly preſer- 
branch of it ; for there are many other meanes tO pre- right or Na- 
ſerve our ſelves beſides war,althongh in a deſperate caſe wic's. 
war may be one. Whart followe's in that Chap. concer- 
ning the ſecond law of nature, deduced our of this, that 
4 man ſhould luy downe hi right to all things, &c. 1 think ,,  , 
it needleſs to ſpeake of;for firſt there is no man hath, by of mans laying 
nature, right to any perſon bat his-owne $ ſecondly, a _—_ _ 
man need's lay down his right to nothing 3 for bis right to ghogs, ac. 
any thing returnes to him, if any thing lack an owner, unneceflary. 
which. is not diſpoſed of by ſuch powers, which by de- 
duction from the law of wature, are authoriſed to ſerie 
them otherwiſes and therefore all thoſe needleſs defi- 
nitions and deſcriptions of what it is to /ay down 4 rieht, 
what renowncing, what transferring, what obligation favy, 
#njuſlice, are z which are touched in the 65. Page, let 
goe at preſent and for altogether, unlefſe ſome juſt oc- 
caſion hereatter may make me look back upon them x 
only that require's a cenſure, which he deliver's in the 
botrome of that Page, and the beginning of the nexr, 
Cc2 which 
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waves tezlly 


which diſcourſe as I conceive it wicked in its ſelf, (o ic 
render's all which he ſpake before exceeding malicious, 


See. 6. 

This diſcourſe begia's thus © Phenſoever 4 man tranſ- 
ferreth his right, or renounceth 1t, it ts either in conſiderati- 
en of ſome right reciprecally transferred to himſelf, or for 
ſeme other good he hepeth for thereby, } This Tgrant ſo tar 
aS the Worcs exPpreſle it; but thereis ſomething he im- 


good for which plies which will render it fic for cenſure anon; his rerſon 


a mn pairs 
vath h'S right. 


likewiſe I allow, which followe's [for it is a voluntary 
alt, axa of the voluntary. atts of every man the objetF is 
ſome good to himſelf} as tor his deduct on which is layd 
therefore there be [ome rights which no man cn be under- 
ſiued, by any words, or o:her ſignes, to bave abandoned or 
transferred] this in generall hach ſome truth; for ſince 
the end of man is his happineſs, which be muſt needs 
love, h2ppineſs 2nd gootnels being as proper 3n obje&t 
of the will, as colours to the fight, or any other, yet this 
applyed co any particular thing will be found erroneous 
for although good and happineſs muſt needs, by the /aw 
of nature, be defired ; yet becauſe what is thar good and 
happineſs is not ſo univerſally apparent, when that 
good and happineſle ſhall be inſtanced in any particular, 
it will not be univerſally received ; Now I will conſider 
bis examples [ As firſ(ſaith he) 4 man cannot lay down the 
right of reſiſting them that aſſault him by force to take away 
his life] This is a miſtake in him, a man can, and many 
men have done it ; a man cay, tor a man caa Preferre 
other things before his /ife, and therefore can-exchange 
ſs {fe for that 3 men oughe to preferre their Countries 
good before their owne, bath being in irs ſelt a greater 
£000, and of greater durance z men may preferre their 


ſouls. 


—_—— 
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ſouls erernall good beyond this /ife, rhe hope of which 
give's the greateſt comfore this {fe is capable of , one 8 m———_ 
may and ought to preferre the glory of God before his ,;\ccoreh. 
own life; by which that eternal good. of his own ſoul Rance, and 
ſhall be aſſured to him z theſe men may, and ought to P!Cervarionof 
preferre, who are Chriſtians z an as Reaſon guide's to —_ pore 
theſe aRions, ſo Experience of them who have done ir, 

for theſe ends, ſh:we's it may be done z bur there are 1 

hundred litcle by-ends for which men have done it 1 

thoſe of honour in ſeverall kinds, for riches, for preſent 

pleaſures z and there is almoll no worldly contencment, 

fr wt:ich Come men have not adventured, and loſt their _.. 

lives z but it may juſtly be objected, that thoſe did not _ 
vertuouſly doir. I anfwer; thar is not mareriall to his 
propoſition, wh'ch uſeth not the word, cg/t mot, bur 

cannot lay downe, &c, yet in the firſt conditions, before 

named, which are vertuous, take one eminent Story, be- 

{ies a mulcicade, told by Tertullian in his Apologeticiss 

adver [us Gentes, Cap. 37. the ſtory is thus 3 Tertullian 

lived in the time of Sevcrws, who perſecuted the Chri- 

{tians moſt barbarouſly : Tertu{14an, being converted to 
Chriſtianicy, takes courage, and writes this Book in de- 

tence of chem, againſt that crucll manner of perſecy- 

ting, which was to deſtroy them unheard, only npon 

conteſſiog Chriſtianity, like Wolves or beaſts odions to 

the Common-wealth z amongſt other ſlanders, by 

which this Injuſtice was coloured tothe world, this was 

one, which they were accuſed of, that chey were i!l af- 

teted to the [mperiall government, and were enemies Terwllian' 
eo it. Tertu{lian, in antwer to this, ſaith in 37; Cap, If 8921 inſtince 
we were malicionſly affecbed ts revenge the injuries done us ; notes” apa 
Vel una nox pauculis faculis largitatem ultionis poſſit oper- \ime, 
art ſe malum mals diſþungi penes nos licerct.- The mean- 


ns 
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ing of which is, that th:y were ftrong enouzh to ſet the City 
on fire, in one night, when they would, Now faith he, ef 
we would declare our ſelves enemies, we are ſtrong enoughto 
make it good, the Mauri, or Marcomauri, or-Parthi are not 
ſo numerom, they inhabit one Country, we the-mprld;, what 
war are we not fit for, even with unequall forces, who can 
ſuffcr onr ſelves tam libenter trucidari, fo willingly to be 
ſlamne ? bur,ſaithhe, #n this diſcipline we have learned to 
be killed,rather then kill; yea, if we would not fight againſt 
you, we could, without rebellion, by a meere deſertion, de» 
ſtr oy you, by the liſſe ef ſo many Citizens, this wery diverſe 
would aſtoniſh you, you would lack men whom to governe. 
Let him chat will, reade that Chap, and che reſt about ir, 
be ſhall find the Chriſtians killed, tortured, yea perſecu- 
ted, dead,(o that the ſanuary of the grave,as he ſpeaketh 
was not a refuge for them; he Gal find that they could ea- 
ſily vindicate themſelves from theſe evils yet they 
cboſe to ſuffer them,rather then doe the leaſt evill, ha- 
ving implicitely covenanted with chat goverament, by 
being bornunderit, to obey itz nay this ſhewe's, that 
they, and ſuch a world of men, were of this opinion; and 
it was apparently knowne, or elſe he curſt not have 
publiſhed this diſcourſe to be read by the Emperour, 
and to diſſwade him from his perſecution by ſuch an 
Argument, which, tor matter of fa, might ſo eaſily 
hive been confuted. Had theſe men been of Mr. 
Hebbrs his mind, they would haye (aid, what doe you talk 
of Obedicnee, give us life, in defence of which a man may 
ill any man,or men ? yea all the world rightfully ; nor can 
any Covenant, by words or otherwiſe, diveſt us of this right; 
but they were not of his opinion, and their praiſe 1s e- 
nough to confute Mr. Hobbes, that 4 man can lay down 
that right, &c. and it was vertuous ſo to does n 
Sect, 


H_— 
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Se. 7 

What he farther inſtznces in, concerning Woands, E ED 
Chaines, and Impriſonment, how th t the ſame aray be ſaid hx Avooy 
of them as of a mani life ;, that no covenant can paſſe away ge. withour 
a man's right of r:ſcutng himſelf from them, may (eeme ON 4 
anſwered in what was app!yed to thoſe ot Life z beceuſe ;c1c.n.. 
if we may paſſe away our right to our own ifs, much ra- 
ther co thele leſſer rhiags z; but I will eximine his rea- 
ſon [ both (ſaith he) becawſe th:re is no beneſis conſequent $9 
ſuch patience, as there is tothe patience of [nſfering another 
to be Wounded or Impriſoned\ no benefir? Yes (urely, great 
every way, whea theſe fl tions are laid upon us by EEE 
lawtull Magiſtrates,then there is the benefit of obedience "vt 
then which no ſacrifice is more gratefull co Almighty hea ſacsifice. 
God it is that which is the foundation of politie, and 
without which no Common-wealth can ſubliſt , for if 
men ſhouid nor ſ#bjefF for Cenſcience, and think that sbe- 
dience to puniſhments a vertuous duty, which carrie's its 
teward in its ſelf, no man would ever ſubmit, ſolong as 
he could find any meanes to ſtruggles the innameravle 
inſtances might be made of this, might of themſelves fill 
a volumne; take but that one of Mares Regalme, how he 
rather chen he would violate a lictle promiſe, and thac 
with an Enemy, did expoſe and chruſt himſelf ato ſuch 
vengeance, and tortures, as the greateſt malice could 
impoſe upon him ; how much rather upon thoſe weigh- 
ty, though implicite Covenants, which every man 
make's with that Common wealth wherein he live's,to 
obey the Lawes made for the good of ic, how much ra- 
ther may they exaR a ſubmiſſion to them, though with 
our owne loſle and injurie ? 


Seb. 
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SefF. 8, 

- He goes on [| And laſtly the motive ard end, for which 
this renouncing and transferring of Rights is introduced, 
is nothing elſe but the ſecurity of a mans perſon m his life, 
— inthe meanes if ſo preſerving Iife as not to be weary 
of it, 

I will not diſcourſe over again theſe termes, renoun- 
A mp may rc. (fg and transferring of 1ight, the nature of which 1 hve 
nounce h.s betore debated, but here oneiy touch upca what the 
right pro="5 end of mens ſubmiſſion to the l2wes of Politique ſociety 
et foci. —_— "I 
is, and wherein it conſiſts, which is that he meanes by 
cheſe pt-riſes Renonncing, &c. and, ſurely, to ſay, it is 
nothing elſe but the ſecurity, &c, is much too bold an aſ- 
ſertion ; tor certainly Pro aris & fecis, was wont to be 
the Argument why men did engage themſelves in any 
dangerous or hard acventure, and Pro 41is firſt» I may 
For che good ſay the ſame for the good of their Poſterity, for which 
yy, We haveread the famous ſtory of the Children of 1ſ-4e/, 
drawing our that Ppainfull and laborious jour- 
ney through ſo many hazards and perils, forty yeares 
« together, thar their Poſtericy mighe live ccntentecly 
and bleftedly in Canaan; and we diily find multitudes 
of men amongſt us who ſpend as long time without 
any comfort in their owne lives, (I ſpeake of theſe 
ſenſual comforts and eaſes which he intimare's. ) 
onely out of this regrd, that they have an expceRati- 
-- ng their Poſterity atter them may live pleati- 
ally, 
Againe, as I inſtanced before, the good of the Com- 
mon- wealrhia which they live hath not onely here a 
ſufficient Argument to perſwade a hard, but even to caſt 
cf all life for their Countries good ; I need not ſpeake 


of 
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of the monaſtick retre ats, which in God's cauſe many 


ye2 multicudes of men, make, and no doubt many ho- Monaft re- 
neſtly and piouſly, in truth and reality, even to be An- *©** 


chorites, and renounce all contencmenc in this world ; all 
which makes ic apparent, that this life, and the contenc- 
ments of it, are not the ſole and onely end for which 
men renounce their rights and intereftszand therefore men 
may enter into ſuch Covenants, where even the ſubje- 
Rion of their /ifes, and all the accommodation of it may 
juſtly be engaged, without any miſconſtruRion or fraxd, 
aS he ſeemes to imply immediately after, and therfore 
that muſt fall of ir ſelte, and I need ſpeak no more to it. 
What follows in the ſame Page concerning Contrat#r, 
Covenants, 8c, Ile paſſe, unlefle, by miſapplication of 
them, 1 find hereafter chat they are abuſed tothe preju- 
dice of ſome cauſe, which will deſerve vindication, and 
I will now come to what he ſpeakes of Merit, ar the bot- 
rome of page 67. and the beginning of 68, 


— — _—  - — Jn 
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CHAP, XXVI. 
of merit by contra and otherwiſe. The diſtini#ion ex 
congruo & condigno expounded according 10 the ſchaols, 


SefF. 1. 

H E that performeth firſt (Gaith the Autbor) in the caſe 
of Contrats, is ſaid to merit that which he is to receive 

by the performance of the other, "and he hath it «s due.} 
This 1s true which be wyces, this is Merit, but thi s ex - 
preſſion comprehend's not all merit, this is a legal merits 
a man in this caſe may implead the party he coxra Fed 
with, and gain his 7eward by right of law ; but there may 
be merit without a legall a as thus z A ſouldier takes 
d a 


* 
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a Prifoner, uſerhi him civilly, diſmiſſeth him, afrerwards 
Diverſiry of that ſouldier, who was ſo treated, takes his taker priſo- 
_— ner, he, without queſtion, deſerved ro be civilly uſed 
2921ne by him ; Titizs finds Sempronims a poor neceſſi- 
tous Ch:1d, takes him into his houſe, breeds him ap 
c2refully; without queſtion Titz#s deſerves from Sempro- 
nixs all cunitull obfervances, bur he cannor implead him 
for it, but in humanity it is dwe to both theſe from 
whom they have received theſe obliging kindneffes, al-. 
The Carchers though there was no Contra? preceding. What he 
rice folea'®0= adges prefently after, of 4 1941 who ſcatter's money, tobe 
£1993). his who catcheth it, is no differing caſe from the other, for 
it is by way of Contra, and the title to that money is as 
legalt in him who firſt [natcherh up the mory, as in him 
who ſhould get that money by any other Contra. In 
the borrome of that page he addes [" But there 1s between 
thoſe tws ſorts of merit this difference, that in Contrat 1 
merit by vertue of mine own pomer and the ContrafFors need 
but in this caſe of free guift (ſo he call's that ſcatcering of 
Money) 1 am enabled to merit only by the bentenity of the 
giver, ] 


Self, 2. 
This diſtin ion I conceive manifeſtly weak ; for firſt, 
what he ſaith of that he call's Contra is as truevf the 
| Other, that in coxtradt | merit by vertue of my power and 
the ContraFors need y (0-iSitin that contra, as I call it, 
where mony is ſcatter'd for him who can firſÞ catch it ; he 
who catcheth ix firſt harh it by his own power of catching, 
and the ContraFors need ot that pleaſure to fee men, 
fcramble for the Moncy; and he deſerves it, as well as a 
Muſician doth his hire, or any other of cheſe men which 
are contracted with for any ot our pleaſures or recreati- 
ons * So-likewile inthe ſecond part of his diſtintion 
| 3 


. 
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what he iffi-mes of this other, which he calls Free guift 

may as iruly be ſpoken of the firſt which he cals Cox- 

tract, thus [but in this of Free ewift I am enabled to merit AE 
onely by the benignity of the giver, ] Whatis it, I would P0gtl) 2. 
aske, that enables 8 Muſician to merit that angell , or rizth nor the, 
what elſe_che liberal Gentleman gives bim for his narure or this 
houre's delight he had from bim, but the benignity of <,ccc4, 

the donor it he play a day together to a man who bach 

' aclunched hand or no affeRionto the mulick(as it often 

happen's) they ſpend their time in vaine at an unwel- 

come window, they then merit no more then ſuch boyes 

that ſhould c«ch up looſe Monies without the right 

owners diſpoſing of it co them by ſome ContratF prece- 

ding ; but that which he ſpeake's of the benignity of the 

giver, that, that exabled the receiver tro meritz that bath 

nothing to doe 1n the varying the nature of a contrac? x 

for in Contracts not the affeion of the ContreFor,which 

is not poſſible to be tiuly known, but the words or 

ſ19nes by which the Contra is made,are able to make a 

difference in it, for elſe contra&Fs might be differenced 

according to all humane affeRions or vices, bopetall, 

tearetull, voluptuous, covetous,ambitious,&c. bur theſe 

doe not vary the natures of ContratFs, no more then 

ſhould the benignity of the donor, 


Sed. 3. , 

But he proceeds with another differenceſ” 1» Contr atFs 

(ſaith he) 7 merit at the Contraitors hand that he ſhould 

depart with his right ;, in this caſe of guift 1 merit not that 
the giver ſhould part with his right, ; © that then when he | 
hath pated with it, it ſhonld be mine.) Here is a ſhew of _ _ 
ſomething, bur indeed it is exceeding vaine and emp- proderty, who 
ty ; for if that mony be caſt about for ſuch as take it by "#4 ore 


dz ſcrambling, 


2 
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ſcrambling, or the like, if no body come to ſcramble, 
the right owner keepeth his property, and doth not out 
himſelf of that property untill a ; a> come and ger 
it ; I have ſeene money taken up againe, ſo the caſe is 
evident, A plece of Plate is provided as the reward of 
him who hath che (wifteſt horſe co runne, at ſuch a time, 
or ſuch a place ; it any horſes come and runne,the (wift- 
eſt horſe gers the Place z but if there come none, the 
Plate is where it was, and the other part of runners be. 
ing not performed, neither doth the contraQor loſe his 
firſt intereſt 5 but if it ſhall happen that che right owner 
throw away bis intereſt, and-forſake it, without a Con- 
dition of any other fide,thoſe goods taken up will be like 
a thing found, and perhaps fall into che hand of the 
Lord, nor the taker ; all thi ſhewes, that, in theſe in- 
ſtances of his, the giver doth not depart with his Right, 
untill the Condition of his guift be performed, and 
by the performance of that condition a man- merits his 
deſerting his right. 
| Sect, 4s 
4+ Bur at the laſt,in the beginning of Page 68, he un- 
dertakes toexpountd by this (which he hach delivered) 
a Schoole diſtinRion,thus ; [This 4s the meaning of that 
Diſtiniton of the ſchooles between Meritum congrui and 
- Meritum condigni z for, God Almighty having promiſed 
Paradiſe tothoſe men (hood winkt with carnall defares) that 
can walk throuzh the world according to the Precepts and 
limits preſcribed by him, they ſay, he that ſhall ſo walke ſhalt 
»#rit Paradiſe ex Congruo; but becauſe no man can de- 
7 FOR mand a right 19 it by his own righteousneſs or any otherpower 


on 6s ceneru Piihin himſclf but by the grace of God onely, they ſay no man 


& ex condigno Merits Paradiſe ex Condigno] thus far he. 


iſunde@#ftood [ 
or arr yreway I cannot blame this Gentleman co. be offended with 


the. 
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unleſſe ſome paſſages in Gregorius Ariminenſis, and Du- 
rand, expounded otherwiſe, The Schooles, boch old 
and later agree to deliver, that Heaven or Glory (which 
he calls Paradiſe) #s merited ex Condizno; becauſe that 
righteous men, aRing ſuch things by the aſſiſtance of 
God's grace, in the myſtical union wich Chriſt heir 
head, to which God hath promifed heaven, heaven is: 
due to them, as a reward of ſuch aRions, not for. their 
owae'excellency in an Arithmeticall proportion,as ſomes How other- 
but a Geometrieal; or as others, by their Arithmetical —_ 
proportion taken wertually, as a ſeed is vertually a Tree, $chooles, 
and hath abilities vertually, as a tree hath actually ; ſo 
theſe gracious acts have glory wertyally in them, as be- 
ing the ſeed of glory; and then, although God can be 
no debtor to any mans Merits; yer, he having pur ſuch a 
priſe upon them inhis Goſpell, cheſe have ſuch a bleſ- 
ſing due to them, not out of Congruity onely, but Cox- 
dignity, at which rate God doth value them, by his ſtan- 
dard; bur then as they ſays Heaven is merited by the righ- 
teouSex Condigno,(o they ſay that theſe Graces, which e- 
nable a man to merit heaven ex Condigns,by Gods Cove- 
2ant thoſe graces are merited,ex Congruo,by that man be- 
fore heis juſtified or righteous; ſo that then to underſtand 
the diſtinQion berter, leſt a Reader ſhould be miſguided 
by him who isno way acquainted with School- Divinity, # 
know thatMerit ex Condigno neceſſarily requires a Cove- 

nant 
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nant but exCongruo none. The firſt can never faite, becauſe 
founded upon juſtice and title; the other may, becauſe 
buile onely upon Grace, as thusz a man promilech thar 
he who fights this day well ſhall be made a Captarnezor a 
King promiſeth thac he who plead's ſuch a cauſe ably 
ſhall be made a Fudee; theſe places ars due to him who 
doth it; there is another, who by induſtry in the Law 
hath greater abilities then be, and hach pleaded a hun- 
dred cauſes better 5 another man who hath fought in. 
ewenty batcailes better, yet not being imployed in theſe 
ſervices to which the promiſe was made, they deſerve 
thoſe places ex Congrvo, but the other ex Condigno; the 
one is truly, and as truly merit as the other, bur he de- 
ſerves it not legally out of a /aw or Covenant, bur his 
owne wertue, and the gallantry of his Commander in 
chiete' who rewards wertne ; or thus, he who meeting a 
poore man in neceſſity ſhall bargaine with him to pay 
him doubly for thoſeClothes he ſupplies him with when 
he comes to a better fortune, which he then adventures 
upon: when he doth come to ſuch a Condition the other 
merits that exCondigns, he muſt & ought to have it payd, 
itis bis due zthe who ſeeing that or ſuch another in char 
ſad caſe ſhould, without any compat?, (upply bim, when 
he came toa happier eſtate,ex Congruo merits a returne 
trom him; although he cannoc claime any thing upon 
debt or due, yet out of Cowernity it is fit he ſhould be ſa- 
tified. I do not here juſtifie the diſtinRion in its ap- 
plication by the Schoole-men, but onely ſer downe my 
obſervation of his unjuſt dealing with them, and how 
unlike their meaning is to his ; for the Priſe he ſpeaks 

of, which is propoted to him who winzeth it out of Cove- 

» 7axt, that man who gaineth ic hach ic our of right of 
Conaignity, not out of the equality his worke hath to the 
 vewad 


_— 
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reward in its ſelf intrinſecally, but out of that extrinſe- 
call valne which is added to it by the owners Covenant x 
and therefore what he adds may have ſome truth, thac 
[ Becauſe writers are not agreed upon the ſyznification of the 
termes of Art, he will d:termine nothing in it.) 1 beleeve 
all circumſtances will hardly be agreed upoa ; yet thus 
much as I have delivered, which is contrary to what he 
writes, is univerſally conſented unto by themzand there 
is none of them bur ſayes, that what God hath Cove- 
nanted for, is merited ex Condigns by them who a& their 
patt. 
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CHAP, XXVII. 
of transfering right; Sinnes independence on Covenants, 
Which are not woyd by ſuſpition. Of propriety and 
Coercive Power, An arbitration between the Fool and 
Mr. Hobbes concerning Fuftice, the feare of God getting 


Heaven by wiolence, &c. Faith not to be violated, 


—— the Law of nature in order to ternal. falici- 
ty. Breach of Covenant, Rebellion. 


*% 

_ 2; 
APp- 15, Pag. 71. Ia the beginning of this Chap, 
w.ll appeare the unh4Pinefle of his former dil- 
courſe, concerning mens natural right, over one 
Mr. Hobbes another, here, in his firſt words, he ſuppoſech [That 
vaine ſuppoli- Jaw of nature by which men are obliged to transferre their 
ferring righe, 742Þt one #0 another} The vanity of which I bave diſcuſ- 
&c. ſed before z from this he drawes a third [That men 
Mis juttying Pf Keep their Covenants made one to another,] The 
moſt horrid * Concluſion is good, and of che higheſt conſequence, 
ſins, where n9 jn, all commerce betwixt men that poſſibly can be 

Covenant had . X Ol 
beenmade a- Dut ÞiSs Commendation of ir is not ſo commendable 
gainftchem. © as his concluſion, but moſt dangerous ; his words are 
| theſe Andin this Law of nature conſiſeth the fountaine 
and original of juſtice | This Law is of keeping of Cove- 
zants, Letthe Reader look back upon Cap. 14. Sed, 
- 4+ ?nd he ſhall find che wicked Sins ot the Sodo- 


mites 


| 


— _ _ 
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mites, of Cain, in which no man can ſay, that there was 


any Covenant betwixt thole parties preceded, concern- 
ing ſuch 2Rions; and then, upon thac ſcore, they were 
juſt, becauſe not #njuſt ; now it the tountaine of Fftice 
were Covenant, then thoſe ations (being where was no 
Covenant preceding) could not be unjuſt. His rea- 
ſon, by which he confirm's this, is not ſo ſolid asmight 
be expeRed from ſuch a learned man, which is this; 
[ for where no Covenant bath preceded, there hath no right 
been transferred ;, and every man hath right to every 
thing z and, conſequently, no attion can be unjuſt, } See 
here, Reader, how neceſſary ir is timely to ſtop an 
Errour ; it is a Sickneſle ina man's ſoul, and ovghe to 
be nipt in its growthy itis an ill Gueſt, which is eaſter 
kep't out, then thruſt our, eſpecially when it come's 
with force of a Law, or Axiome, asthis did. Had he 
proved before,that every man hath right to every thing, 
even in the poſſeſſion of another's perſon, yea to ano- 
ther's perſon, as he pretended to doe, then this Con- 
clulion would have juſtly been deduced thence : bur I 
think, that being confuted, this Concluſion muſt like- 


His reaſon 
fruſtrate, 


wiſe fall with it, Let us conſider two or more men an intance of 
of divers nations met together in ſome, before not in+ two perſons 


tabiced, place z were it not #»juſt, againſt the /aw of 


meering in 
ſome place nor 


nature, thit one ſhould murther, or maime the other, before inhabi - 


without any injury from him? were it not juſt, that they *<4- 


ſhould help one another in diſtrefle, by the Law of hu- 
manity* It he ſay, not, conſider his owne ſaying (for a 
man ſo learned, as he is, cannot but, in many things, 
acknowledge rhe univerſall rules which governe the 
world, although he may miſapply them) ſee therefore 
Pag, 65. Cap. 14, This (faith he) & that law of the 
Goſpell ; Whatſoever ye require that others ſhould doe to you, 

Ee that 
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that doe you to them: and that law of all men ; 2uod tibi 
fiert now vis, alteri we f-ceris] apply this law to theſe 
men, wichout any Covenant, exprefled, or imply'd, 
bur onely thats would any of theſe think it 5uff, thar 
the other (ſhould doe him violence or Injury ? It is 
unjuſt then by this law, that he ſhould doe it to the 


other, 

Hizimpereet He againe labour's to confirme bis Concluſion from 

injuſtice; the definition of 17j/tice, which, ſaith he, 1s [The pot 
performance of Covenant} this definition was never ([ 
think) writ beſorez alchough a chouſand have treated 
of injuſtice, yet never any defined itſo; It1s true, every 
breach of Covenant is Injuſtice: but Injuſtice 1s what is not 
a breach of Covenant, ts I bave ſhewed, and therefore 


will infiſt ao further upon it. 


Sec. 2, 

He goe's on [But becauſe Covenants of mutual truft 
where there ts a feare v3 cither part (35 hatiz been (aide in 
the former chap,) are i#valid] The place he mentioned 
is p4g.68, where he celiver's that | If 4 Covenant be made 
wherein neither of the par tes performe preſently, but truſt 
one another; in the conattion of mere nature (which is 4 
condition of war of every man againſt every man) up 
any reaſonab/t ſuſpitionit is voyd , but if there be a com- 
mon power |et over them both, with right and force ſuffict» 

Suſpition ent 10 compel! performance, it is not voyd,) 

—_—_— This propoſition, although it make a faire ſhew, up- 
on a ſuperficial view z yec we ſhall find ir, upon diligent 
examination, to be full of unhappy errours. Had he 
ſaid, ſuch Covenants are dangeroms to be kept : and that 
my with wicked principles will not keep them, he had ſaid 
ſomewhat that might have borne bim out in it ; but to 


ſay 


——  —__— 
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ſay, they are voyd, is to affirme, they have no obliging 
nature, or Tye with them,which is not to be indured by 
Juſtice, 

[ will firſt put him the Caſe berwixt two neighbour- 
ing nations ; they enter Leagnes of Confederacy z they 
covenant upon Articlesztheſe rwo are juſt like ſuch par- 
ticular mea,unbodied in a common: wealth-can any man 
think, chat when any of rheſe are afrayd of the other's 
breach of Articles, it ſhall therefore be fit for him to 
breake 7 can his feare diſſolve his Covenant ? yes, per- 
haps, as in his 14, Chap. co which this related { 7f this 
ſ«ſpition be reaſonable] A ſuſpicion, though reaſonable, 
is but a ſuſþicien, 2nd itis poſſivle for any man to finde 
reaſons tor ſuſpictons; by chis all bargains, and Contracts 


The caſe pur 
berween two 
nations en- 
rring League 
of Confedera* 


cy. 


The evil con- 


of nitions one with another will be made nothing z for fequences of 
no doubt but all nations may, and will /#ſþe& one ano- his opinicn, 


ther, and yet dare nor breake their promiſes and Cove- 
nants which they make z It this doctrine of his were 
received, it would make all Commerce betwixt nations 
ved, yea, { will tell him, betwixt men in private, ſo 
that thoſe ſacred Sponſalia betwixt man and women were 
wvoya, it no Witneſſes to them ; all thoſe promifes, yea 
oOathes (tor they are but a ſtronger .bond of che ſame 
Covenant) (ſhould be voyd, if no Witneſſes to teſtify the 
Covenant , It mens Covenants cannot bind them, before 
they make a Leviathan, why ſhould that Covenant 
bince them ? for the Covenant concerning their ſupert- 


our muſt be before he is who is an effe& of it, Plato Plito's inge- 


1n his Protagoras tell's 4 moſt ingenious fable, the reſult 
of which is this, that the world being uninhabired, 1#- 
piter appointed Epimethews to make all ſorts of beaſts z 
but Prometheus he appointed to make mes, and indued 
them with Wiſdome ; theſe mer built Cities ; fenced 

Ee2 them- 


nious Fable, 
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The Caſuiſts 


Mis cadens, . 
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themſelves from beaſts, but by their wiſdome were more 
wicked then beafts, and injured one another. moſt impi-- 
ouſly ; upon chat he ſent Mercury amongſt them z who 
brought the men two Siſters, 1»ſlice aud Modeſty, which 
regulated them in all vertue, 3nd Civility one towards 
another; Theſe are univerſally given to wen, and are 
with them, where cvill principles,and wicked cuſtomes, 


| h:ve ncr. extirpated them z So thar that which the 


School, trom the Philoſophers, call's Synderiſis, dictate s 
£9 men thoſe great Axiomes of practice : doe to 8thers as 
ye would be done unto; and keep your faith, and promiſe, 
with the like: and no man doth violare theſe, but with 
an Injury to the reſt and quiec of his mind. I coutd tell 
ſtories of morall men, innumerable, wha would keep 
Covenant, even with their 1#ine, and death , but they are 
obvious: Ic is apparent, that alchough men may, and 
doe break Covenants; yet they are not wed 4 they 
have a Tye upon man in his Conſcience; which makes 
them atfraid to offend in Scandalous and great Injuries. 


Sift. 3 

He proceed's, [Though the original of [uſtice be the ma 
king of Covenants ; yet injuſtice there can be none, till the 
cauſe of ſuch feare be taken away, which,while men are in tht 
condition of warre, cannot be done,) Thus farre he : This 
phraſe, ſuc4 feare, muſt be underſtood of that feare a man 
hath of another's violation of Covenant ;Ithink all this 
's ſatisfied : that there may be injsſtice before Covenant; 
1mjuſtice againſt the prafticke law of nature, injuſtice af- 
rer Covenant, in the violation of it z and although he 
imagine's feare to ſecure 2 man from violating Covenam, 
it muſt certainly be ſuch as the Caſuiſts ſpeak of, metas 
caaens,luch as would ſhake a y4liant or conſtant mas, 
as. 


o___— 
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as ſome certaine argument of Death, or ruine, not ſ«ſ- 
p/cion's, thar another will not keep his Covenant which 
muſt excuſe. Ag1ine,I have already ſhewed,that mea are 
not naturally in a condition of wayre 3 (o that he build's 
upon very falſe foundations, 1 will not trouble the 


Reader with nine or tenne lines together, which are no-. 


thing but repetitions of fokmerly refuted concluſions : 
but in the ne xt page 72. neare the beginning, he bring's 
ſomthing like a new Argument, from che uluall defini- 
tion of juſtice among the Schootemen, thus: 


SiG, 4 

And this is alſo to be gathered out of the ordinary deft- 
nition of Inftice in the Schooles ; for they ſy, that Juſtice 
is the conſtint rule of giving to every man his own: And 
therefore where there is no ownt, that is, no propriety, there 
is no Injuſtice , and where there is no coercive Power erect- 
ed, that is, where there is no Commonwealth, there is no 
propricty, all men having Right to all things : Therefore 
where there is no Commonwealth, there nothing is unjuſ.] 
Iam glad to find him ſpeaking ſomething ia the Schooles, 
although nor fully approving ic : the definition (hall paſſe 
without any further trouble; alchough I thinke ic not 
perfe& yer it will prove much better then any thing he 
hath produced. Lec us examine bis inference, which is 
drawne into ſome Syllogiſtical form, and therefore will 
abide a juſter anſwer, 


—————_—_— 
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His Major is undeniable ; where is no propritty, there @ \ propriecy, * 
20 injuſtice; but his minor is mighty to- blame, unpro- where is no 
ved any where, which is, where « no coercive Power — Town: 


erected, that is, #o Common: wealth, there is no propriety z 
This Propoſition 1 have ſhewed often to be erroneous ; 
mea haye rightto their own perſons, their Wives, their 


poiſeffiens 


| 
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poſſeſtons, withour this Power coercive of a Common- 
w:althz; and therefore this Conciuſion 15 not rightly 
deduced out of the premiles. 
The fonngaris Bat now, good Reader, pauie with me a while, and 
ons wherein Confider with me, how contrary theſe me-nes wil work 
Mr. Hobde> to his intention's 3 be inc*r.35 to build : Comeren wealth, 
buils* hand the juſtice ot ir, upon theſe foundatiuns. Tat 
and che juſtice, there can be no j»ff/:7 or 7juj, - untill then, no not 
* in Covenants which col.yen.and .- 72 Inj7icea being zthen 
is the ferrour of che cocrcive powe: 4.14 5 it it were trus, 
am perſwaded, there were nu fuct: if 19S AS [uſtic? Or 
injuſtice, tor then there would nt be [4 conſtant 
rule} or, which is a b:tter word, a habit of werine 
of giving every one his own ;, but - feare of the Magi- 
ſtrate, it he do not ; «nd the Sepr. oe May1ſtrate, who 
principally hath bochi ca+ ſword wud purſe of 1uftice 
(reward and puniſpment) in his power, Could not do ju- 
ſtice or injuſtice, yecaulc he hath no coercive power above 
himz and he make's no Covenant (25 he Cilcourſeth) and 
I meane to coatute hereafter * buc turcher, whatſoe- 
ver wickedneſle, oppreſſion, murder, min can doe (e- 
cretly, ſecure from the eye and ſword of men,had no in- 
juſticein itz for it the coercive power of the civill Mazi- 
frate, operating upon the feare of men, be rhat which 
gives the name of juſtice (25 he afirme's) then, with- 
Out 1t ,no ?Aion delerve's thatnzame. Whar follow's 
1mmediately,is bur a repetitioa of what went before, 
In the margent of the ſame page is written, 1uſfice 


not contrary to Reaſon,| what he wrice's of this head 
muſt be next examined. 


SeA. 5. 
He begin's thus | The foole hath ſaid in his heast there is 
no ſuch thing as Iuſtice ;, and ſomctimes alſo with his tongut 
ſertouſly alleaging that every mans conſervation and con- 
tentment 
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tentment being committed to his care, there could be no rta- 
ſon why every man might not doe what he thought conduced 
thereunto; and therefore alſo ts make, or not make, keep, or 
not keep, Covenants, was not againſt Reaſon, when it con- 
duced to ones benefit] Thus he make's the foo! to con- 
firme his wicked Conclufton ; and, for my part, I thinke 
the fools argument is unanſwerable ,out ot Mr, Hobbes 
his principles: for if it be crue, as he hath ſuppoſed, thar 
every man nath a natural right to every thing, and every 
. mans cenſervation and contentment is committed to his own 
charge, and that no man can renounce by any Covenant 
his rizht to defend himſelf from death, wounds, impri- 
(cament, which he delivered in his 66 page (and, with- 
out: doubr, mach more may be ſaid tor other content- 
mcnts, then for ſome ot theſe) then he can by no 
Covenant be obliged to forſoake 2ny thing, but onely 
ſuch liccle things as are (ſcarcely conſiderable in juſtice. 
He goes on | He does not theretn deny that there be Co- 
venantss and that they are ſometimes broken, ſometimes 
kept -, and that ſuch breach of them may be called Tnjuſtice, 
and the obſervance of them; Iuſtice] In this the fooÞs do- 
crine, it he underitand Covenants of ſuch as are made 
before there is incorporation in a Common-wealth, is 
more honeſt than Mr, Hobbes's:for Mr. Hobbes deliver's, 
that ſuch Covenants are invalid, becauſe there muſt be a 
feare of breach on the other fide, and ſo the Covenant 
is dull, and a man cannot commit 4juſtice in the breach 
of them, which this foole acknowledgeth. His nexc 
words are [But he queſtioneth, wh:ther Injuſtice , taking 
away the feare of God (for the ſame foole hath ſaid in his 
heart there is no God) may not ſometimes ſtand with that 
Reaſon which difFateth to every man his own good, and par- 
ticwarly then, when it conduceth to ſuch a benefit, as ſhall 


pu 
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put 4 man in a condition 10 neglect not onely the diſpraiſe, 
and revilings, but alſo the power of other enen) taking away 
the feare of God) It aman take trom any a&, or habir, 
Tong2w77 thoſe circumſtances which make it e vill, it will be goody 
Gol, ao ufre- but ] am perſwaded that a feare of God is ſo rooted in the 
aſonable ſup- hearts of men, that alchough men may darken the light, 
polirion. and cleare fight of it, with wicked reaſoning z alchough 
men may hinder the vivacity in the oppoſition of it, by 
cuſtomary inhabiting, reigning fins : yer it cannot be (0 
extirpated, but that ic will appeare, and breake out 
ſometimes into ation : and although a foole, or wicked 
man may ſometimes ſay ſo; yer other times he will not 
beleeve his own words, and muſt oft feare he is in the 
w-cenain = Wrong, This kind of reaſoning either Mr Hobbes taught, 
wherher tugh or learned from him ; for I am perſwaded never man 
or cone Giſputed ſo high Concluſions our of ſuch impoſſible 
Foole or Mr, {uppolalis, as he bath ; fuch is chis, if there were no feare 
Hobbes. of God, Let us ſee the force of the fool's Argument ; 
he ſeem's ro affirme, that 1»juſtice, taking away the fear 
of God, will ſtand with that Reaſon which difateth to every 
man his own good; I am perſwaded ic is good when In- 
juſtice may be committed where is no Common wealth, 
when men commit 2»Juſtice ſo ſecretly that no Magi- 
ſtrate may take notice of it ; for if no God, no heaven, 
or hell, premium or p#»a, for good or ill ations ; and 
then a man's conſiderations are chiefly abour his owne 
eaſe, pleaſure, and contentment in his bodily and ſenſi- 
tivelite z bur yer I muſt adde one reſtraint to the foo!'s 
propolicion : 12juice may ſtand with that Reaſon which 
preſcribe's his own goed, that is, his pleaſure, or content- 
ment zbut not with right Reaſon,tor right Reaſon preterrs 


the publicke good before the private, which cannot 
ſubſiſt wichour Inſtice. 
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Sea, 6, 

He goes on with the fools argument moſt unhappily;he 
was a witty foole, who diſpured (o[7 he Kingdome of God 
is gotten by violence , but what if it could be goiten by un- 
juit violence? were it againſt Reaſon [oto get it, when it 
15 impeſſthle to receive hurt byit ? andif it be not againſt 
Reaſon, it is not againſt Iuſtice, or elſe Iuſtice is not to be 
approved for goed) what another horrid impoſſible ſup- yi, 11 (yhey, 
poſall is bere brought co confirme the precedent * that horrid ſuppo- 
heaven ſhould be got by unjuſt violence z, the Kingdome of 3» * gerting 
Ged, which is Gods gift only, ſhould be forced our of his jag violence. 
hands, by wicked ations, againſt his will z but yer there 
isa different condition in this with the other, becauſe 
the Kingdeome of God comprehend's in it all happineſle 
which belong's to any,and without which,at the laſt de- 
parture of his Soul, a man muſt be miſerable z and 
therefore it is thac thePhiloſophers call chat ſummmnn bo- 
mum, which,whea revealed, men cannot chooſe bur de- 
fire: and therefore if a man could either by fraud, or 
force, get it; God, who hath ſo framed a man's deſires, 
thar there $a neceſſity for him to defire ir, could never 
be offended at ſuch endeavours ; nor can it be unjuſt 
for men ſo to doe. 

SF, 7. 

He proceed's, [| From ſuch reaſoning as this, Succeſſeful 
wickedn« ſs hath obtained the name of vertue], Here begin's He prerends 
to confure that concluſion of the foelez that there is no ** conſure he 
ſuch thing as 7effice : this ſentence is his foundation,and om 
he thus argue's; It there be no 2»juſtice, bur all men are 
to doe what is moſt reaſonable, that is, moſt conducing 
to their owne good, that is, worldly pleaſure, or profit, 
then ſuccesfull wickedneſſe may be called Yertue, which is 

Ft abominable 
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abominable, and moſt odious ; for certainly werrge is 
not meaſured by the event, but the nacure of the 2, 
and the naturall tendence of it to that is good, 

Bur » Fart This -argument of his, againſt che foole, is ſtrong, 

= "5h but let us examine it; doth not this, and all he ſpeaks 

ſelf, againſt the foole, fight againſt himſelf in. the 13. Chap, 
of his Leviathan? concerning which I have diſcourſed be- 
fore. He deliver's that [men naturally have a rizht to all 
things ; and any one may rightly doe any thing to any man 
for the ſecuring of his life or comtentment ; and that men are 
in a ſtate of war (before they are incorporated into a Com- 
20n- wealth) with all the world , that in that ſtate, fraud 
and force are the Cardinall vertues };lo then, in this ſtate, 
any ſucceſſefull wickedneſſe muſt needs be called Yertue 
becauſe a man,in ſuch meanes(according to his dodrine) 
2R's-nothing but what he hath r/gh# ro do, and there- 
ſore was ju##, and aRed according to rcafon, and by ſuch 
meanes obrain's his end's which are his own preſervation. 
and contentment. 

Againe, he bath delivered Chap. 14. [that no man can 
renounce his right of delivering himſelf from wounds, and 
chaines, «nd impriſonment, or indeed of any ſuch thing 4s 
way make his life meariſome to him\, well then : let it be 
confidered, if a man have naturally right to all thoſe 
things which may ſecure and preſerve them ; then lec 
his CompatZs, or Covenants, be whatſoever, yet they are 
invalid, which infringe chis-right which a man harch ng 
power tO alien from. himſelf ;- then, in order co theſe, 
whatſoever a man aR's afcer he hath covenanted. himſelf 
iato a common-wealth, be it never (o wicked, muſt 
be cloathed with the ſpecious name of wertae , becauſe 
according to reaſon and right , ſo that (ler bim ſay what 
he will) this unlucky feele diſputed moſt unanſwerab! 


2galpit 
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againſt his principles, and the main hinges upon which 
his policy move's, though nothing againſt mine. 


Sef. 8. 

He goe's on' And ſome that in all other things have diſ- 
allowed the violation of faith, yet have allowed it whenit ts 
for the getting of a Kingdome.) 1 doe not remember of faith nor 
that I have read the wiolation of faith for the getting a a for 
Kingdome juſtified by any man but Machiavell, who in- > me” 
deed approve's any means to bring a man tro what he 
aime's at; bur, cercainly, no maa eſteemed for Chriſti- 
anity, or morality : Ic is ſaid of Fulixe Ceſar, that he 
would often repeat out of Furipides that Sentence, 
which he rendred, 

Quod ſt violandum eſt jus, regnandi gratis 
Violandum eſt, aliis rebus pietatem colas. 

But ler the Reader conſider, that it is here with (if) if 
right be to be violated; and what Tully ſaye's of him,thar 
he was _—_ Imperii conſuttudine, enſnared with the cu- 
Home or habit of commanding,which in his infancy he had 
coveted, and from thence would uſe that ſpeech,and did 
praQiiſe it as unluckily as other uſarpers but, ſure,eve- 
ry man, who is maſtered with any habit ofwicked ' Te 
the fruition of which he viciouſly cover's, will ſay as 
much for that, as Ceſar for governing ; but none, as 
I know of, hath delivered it for a praRtique concluſion 
but onely Machtavel , therefore that word [ſome] 
might baye been ſpared by Mr. Hobbes, 


Se. 9. 

Page 73. He comes to make particular anſwers, Mr. Hobbes 
which are not ſatisfaory to the foole's argument, and miſtake's the 
therefore muſt be examined; in the ſecond line he ſtate's Sn 

Ffz the 
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the queſtion, certainly,not punRually to the purpoſe ; 
for whereas the fools conclulion was, that there was no 
ſuch thing as injuſtice,he ſaith lin, 2. (that [The Queſtion 
is not of promiſes mutuall, where there is no ſecurity of 
performance on the other ſiaty, as when there is no civill pow» 
er ereFtd over the parties promiſing , for ſuc" promiſes are 
20.Coverams, This is a moſt hatetull pareotheſfis, (as I 
have ſhewed) he goe's on [but either where one of the par- 
tyes hath performed already , er where there is a power to 
make himperforme) ſo that here is a great reſtraint to 
the fool's concluſion, and a limitation of the feo!'s argu- 
ment,which I am perſwaded, it he had diſputed with 
Mr, Hobbes, he would not have allowed, tor he was bred 
up in Mr. Hobbes his principles, and diſpuce's ſhrewdly 
out of them ; bur although chis be not pertineat to the 
feole, yer let the fool grant that this ſhall be the queſtion 
as Mr, Hobbes put's it Whither it be againſt reaſon, that is, 
againſt the benefit of the other, to performe, or not] Here 
the poore /oole is abuſed mightily, tor the fool's conclu- 
llon was about juſtice; Mr. Hobbes put's the queſtion 
concerning benefit onely: certainly many high 1»juftrces 
bave been bepefictal, as he call's ben: fit, that is, profitable 
tor this life's advantages ; but yer ſee by whar fraudu- 
lent ſteps he ſteale's into the change of theſe Tearmes : 
4nd chavgerh firſt be hack ſaid, chac 1aſtice is not againſt Reaſon ; 
trerermes Reaſon i$ not againſt the Law, which lookerh onely ac 
raudulertly the hapPineſle of this life to that particular manz there- 
h:re and G6*- : nag - 
cherwbere, FOrE Juſtice is whatſoever any man at's for his own goed, 
all which expreſſions have beene before ſhewed not to 
ve depending one upon the other ; bur lec us examine 
his argyment{ 1ſay (laich he) it is not azainſt reaſon] 
from 1sſtice he went to reaſon ; from reaſon to benefit ; 
and now from bewefit to reaſon 2214ins, for the manite- 


ſtation 


Chap.27. 
ſation of which he hath a long diſcourſe to ſhew, that 
the wiſdom of ations is not to be meaſured by the events, 
but the for: ſizht and d:fizn (which ſhalt be granted him, ) 
Secondly. 11: that refuted imagination of [every man's being 
at war with every man for want of a common power to kee 
them in awe, no man can hope to defend himſelf by his own 
power, ftrength, and wit &c. Therefore he who dtclare's 
he think's it reaſon to deceive theſe that help him cap in rea- 
ſon expect no other meanes of [afity thew what can be had 
from bis own ſingle power ] This is the force of what he 
there write's: But confider, Reader, with me, that this 
is not to the purpoſe ; for the foole's Concluſion was 
concerning the juſtice and honeſty of a thing ; he onely 
out-wit's the foole, and diſcourſeth of cunning, or craft, 
or worlaly profit of thoſe ations, what is molt profitable 
for the advance of the Agent, eaſe and pleaſure: bur 
then confider turther,and ſee if this anſwear of his ſatisfy 
that doubtz The Queſtion, according to his own fra- 
ming, is, whether it be profitable to decerve or not yg. his an- 
ſwer is drawn from a declaration that that man ſhould 
make, that he think's it fit to deceive, which no man but a —_— 

verier foole then he, who objeRed it, did ever doe; there © Jecerwa wal 
is no power to at any great wickedneſs, but ander the no: declare his | 
ſhew of Prety, not by profeſling to deceive , bur by pro- "nt 

ſeſſing not to deeeive; oathes, covenants, proteſtations, 

curfings of themſelves, are the horrid maskes of Im- 

piety, which wicked men uſe to deceive with, the Devil 

can no way (o efficaciouſly deceive, as by putting on the 

thape or likeneſs of an Angel, ſometimes by patcing a 

talſe glofle upon the Text, as with 4dam; ſometimes 

urging the Scripture its ſelf, as with our Saviesr, Thar 

child of the Dewil's, who will proſper in this world, maſt 

not protelt and declate that be will deceive, bur proteſt 

againſt. 
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againſt it, and utterly defy ir ; ſo excellently the Poet 
makes $inon, in that high traud of his, Cozer by the 
denying of Cozenage, nec ſi miſerum fortuna Sinonem 
Finxit, -vanum etiam mendacemque improba finget* 
Mr. Hobbes] am confident, well knowe's,thathe, whois 
premoniſhed of his danger, will avoyd ic ; evenbirds 
do avoyd the net openly layd before them z ſo that cer- 
tainly this come's not cloſe to Mr. Hobbes his purpoſe 
which ſhould prove, that it were not wiſely done accor- 
ding to his wiſdome, to deceive, when he ſpeak's onely 
of ſuch who-maniteſt and declare they will deceive z and 
itis a maine faultwhich runne's throughout his whole 
book, that he attempr's one propoſition, and, by ſhut- 
fling and changing the Tearmes, prove's another, 

Now my conclufien is, that all deceit i injuſtice,all in- 
Juſtice unprofitable,becauſe againſt the moſt ſacred Law- 
maker,who will avenge it here,or hereafter, whether men 
take notice of it, ornoz eviland injuſtice will bunt the 
wicked perſon 5 onely honeſty and juſtice will bring a 
man peace and proſperity at the laſt. | 


Sed, 10, 

Aſterwards he. briog's another Anſwer, concerning 
the getting of heaven by violence, which is not logical z 
for although he ſayes truth, that there i but one way of 
geiting heaven, which is, not breaking, but keeping of Co- 
venantz yet,the Fool (uppoling the impoſſibilicy that 
men might get heaven by unjuſt violence, he was to an- 
{wer logically out of the premiſſes, and not to deny the 
ſuppolition. 


Another like ir _ T BEN he comes to anſwer that argument which amu- 


ſed me, concerning the getting ſovereignty by rebeliton - 
torler a manread his manner of writingand judge whe- 
cher 
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ther in thic he Cid nor ſeem to make this an argument 

againſt the fos! (25 indeed it was) when, (ayes he, from 

ſuch reaſoning as this ſucceſ ſul wickedneſs is called Vertu: : 

now from the harefuinels of this Concluſion he over- 

throw's the fools Conclufion. I allow his anſwer, but 

think he bad had more reaſon to have confirmed che ar- 

oument then overthrown ir, becauſe, as I hive ſhewed, 

it was a doctrine corroborated by the main principles of 

his book then he raiſeth a new diſcourſe abont ano+ 

ther opinion [There be ſome ((aith he) that proceed far- 

ther, and will ngt have the Lawof Nature to be thoſe Rules 

which conduce lo the preſervation of mans life upon earth, 

but 10 1he attaining of an eternal felicity after death.) 1am 

of that mind, that the Law of Nature doth give rules for The Law of 
the !taining eternal felicity after death, for it is a moſt, Nav gives 
undoabted rule of the Law of Natwre, as to the general, amaining crer- 
-that bowums eſt appetibile, (o to the particular, that accor- a! ON ſl 
ding to the degrees of goodnefle, that which is majus © 
bouum, is mags appetibile,and ought to be more deſired 

then what is mivws ; and this is (0- univerſally delivered 

by Nature, that no reaſonable man heare's the tearme's, 

and underſtand's them, but be afſenc's co them. here is 

a major, one rule delivered concerning eternal j/ife here- 

after; if we can find a 4/{wer correſponding, it will be (1 

think) one of the cleareſt delivered truths that can re- 

ſulc out of that habir called by Philofophers inteleZus 

or habits principiorum g but here, in theſe Tearmes he 

puts it, there can be no doubt of it: for if it be an eter- 

nall felichty (as be call's it) and all Chriſtians believe; 

the very Tearmes render it cleare, that an Eternall is 
more.to be delired then a Temporary,and therefore more 

to be endeavoured for. I infiſt no further upon this ac 

this inſtant ; I come to thac he applye's this co, 
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Seat, 11. 

[To which ((aith he) they think the breach of Covenant 
The brezch. of 7949 conduce, and conſequently to be juſt and reaſonable} 
Cevenanr [Ithink he never read in any Author this Concluſion de. 
thoagh z vic- livered, that the breach of Covenant doth conduce to tter- 
vnceth nor ro Pal Felicity; for be put's it in unlimited Terms : It is 
erernal feliciry true, if any man, or men, make a Covenant to do any 
pd wicked thing, although they bind ir by an oath, they 
be broken, are bound, and, in order to heaven, they ought, to re- 
pent of that Covenant, and not keep it 5 but ir is not the 
breach of Covenant, as a Covenant, which diſpoſeth them 
to heaven, but the aRing of that holy thing which char 
_—_— wicked Covenant forbid's them to do: Suppoſe a Com- 
Theeves, bination of Thieves ſhould covenant with each other to 
at whatſoever ſuch aperſon, whom they make their 
ſupreme, ſhould command ; one of this College ſhould 
have a ſenſe of thac wicked lite he live's in, knowing 
that it lead's to hell and perdcition, can any man think 
he is not bound to leave that Society, and diſobey what- 
ſoever command is impoſed upon him of Robbery or 
The other by Murtber? Suppole an Aadultereſs married woman ſhould, 
an Adulre:cſs, by ber oath, covenant with her Adultercr to appropriate 
ber body to him, do not you think the was bound, in 
order to heaven, to break that wicked Covenant ? So is 
it with all Covenants todo evil, they ought to violate 
them ; but ic is not the violation of Covenant, but the 
doing of righteouſneſs, which is acceptably pleaſing to 

God ; but he inſtance's in his tollowing words: 


Se. 12, 
[Such are they (ſaith he) who think it a work of merit, 
to kill, 61 depoſe, or rebellagainſt the ſoveraign power _ 
ſtitute 
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ked opinions plauſibly z I am not intended to defend Ne>*10n- 
their opinions who think ſo;but yet 1 will ſay this for 

them, thar I think they*thac write for killing of kings, 

which are the Papiſts, and ſome others, as deſtructive 

of civill Society as they, will pretend that 

thoſe $overeignes 2re not conſtituted over them by 

their owa conſent : they will ſay, they never conſented 

to his Coronation; to his acception z never took the 

Oath of Afeageanceand Supremacy: And I will ſay, that 

if this be all che ground of this finne in rebellion, there whichcannor 
1sno ſuch thing as rebelion by Mr, Hobbes his dodtrine; + hag __ 
for Mr, Hobbes (as will be ſeen hereatter) make's no . 
Sovereign, or Leviathan, but ſuch as is conſented unto by 

every particular,of which kind there is none in the world: 

and therefore, where men have not made ſuch a conſent, 

and are bound by that Covenant which is not to be icen 

in the whole world, there can be no fin in rebe/iow 5; but 

this was onely an inſtance to leadvn his future ſcorne 

of religion, being in ir's ſelf impertinenc 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

Cor.cerning the extent of natural knowledge 5 Our hopes of 
eternal happin'ſſe, and our advantages in the proſecution 
ef tt ; Whereof ; as to its certainty de tutaro, we may be 
more (ecure then we can be of anything , from Tradition 
and Reaſon; How un{atisficd mans Unatrſtanding and 
Will is in all things elſe but tt and God. Concerning the 


laft Article of onr-{aith, 


Sid. Is 
B=* ((aith he) becauſe there us no natural knowledge of 
mans eſtate after death ; much liſſe of the reward that s 
Mr. Hobbes then to be given tothe breach of Fattb] Had he ſtayed 
unzindto Rc- there, although this ſquint's ar miſchief, yer this mighr 
diſparsgement have been {L-pr OVEr, and might have been ſomewhat 
py ay9n excuſed, and a man might have (31d, chat he only deny- 
ied,  edanatural knowledge of this reward,not a divine faith; 
and we Chriſtians may be content with this, alchough 
itis an unkind a& to Religion, to hinder ic from any al- 
filtance, eſpecially iwffo high a point as this, which 
move's t he firſt faot towards heaven, He 1hat cometh. to 
| God, muſt believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them who ſecke him ;, So that theſe twoudts of faith are 
thoſe which leades a man out of this world towards hea- 
ven, to bclicwe there is a God; and that heis a rewarder of 
them who ſeeke him , both which the Author hath 
{1-ighred ; Of the fiſt I have ſpoken: Of the ſecond [ 
thall now treat. But I ſay, had he given ir onely this 
flurre, I would have paſſed it over; bur as he denye's 
the «liſt:nce of N atwre to the kzowledge of future happi- 
neſſe , fo he moſt d;ſ2raretully adde's | but onely a belicfe 
ground, d upon (thy mens ſayine, that they know it ſuperna- 
tarall. 


| 
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tarally, or that they know thoſe, that knew them, that knew 
others, that knew «t ſupernaturally] Could any thing be 
ſpoke more {l-ightingly, or unworthily, of the bopeot 
heaven? of all che expeRation oi Chriſtianity? I curb in 
my ſelf, who could be angry in bitter Language, and 
doe think ic would be comely to doe fo; bur ler others 
doe ir chat will, I onely meane to diſcourſe ſoberly a- 
gainſt ir, in no paſſion, 


See, 2. 

Fiſt, then, ſuppoſe all, he ſaith here were true; that he 
our knowledge of heaven were nothing bur a belief &C, rural know- 
yet it oughc co perſwade more then any motive can be |*dge> or be- 
brought to regulate our aRtions with z which will ap- of erernal hap- 
peare,firſt,our of the nature of the happineſſe compared pineſle,is ro 
with others 3 next out of the evidence it hath from the ;. ww 
natur2 of happineſle ; for ir is an eternal happin'ſſe, nion of remyo. 
a ſpiritual bappineſſe z-in eternal happineſle, theretore al i<liciry. 
more to be defired then any temporal felicity whatſo- 
ever : the content that a man hath in this life is bur for 
this lite, and this life is ſo momentary, thatthere is no 
man hath aſſurance of one daye's delzy in ir; and ler 
him who hath lead alife in an affluence of all chis worla's 
goods, think what he is the better for them on his 
death-bed ; what will it profit a man to gaine the whole 
world, and loſe his own Soul * yea all his felicity paſt add's 
bur to his miſery z he may ſay , fuimus Troes, &c. but 
hath with it a miſeram fuiſſe; he cannot chooſe but j6; 
down by the waters of Babylon, and weep, when he remem- 
bers the $10n of happineſſe, which be hath loſt, bur can- 
not now enjoy. I will not dreach my ſelf in this com- 
mon place of the triilneſſe, weakneſſe, and vanity of this 
world's pleaſure : It is evident, in reſpeR of eternity, it 

Gg2 is 
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is as nothing, ſo that then, upon the propoſal of ſuch a 
queſtion, wh:ther had ou rather exjoy thu world's felicity, 
whilſt you live, or eternal happincſſe hereafter ? the an- 
(wer muſt neecs be, as if it were propalſed, whether had 
90u rather have the peſſeſFron of an eſtate for a day, or an In- 
heritance fox * ever ? and 2S a man would ſay to 
thar, / care not for this poſſeſſ:ow a day, tt is of no moment ; 
ſo muſt a man's judgement concludes this life ts nothing z 
itis but a day, not that certaine +, I am not made hap- 
py by any thing which tan be added to me this day, but for 
hereafter ; and the notion of e#c21ity doth fo fill the ap- 
petite of man, and hath ſuch a conventency with it, as 
he cannot chooſe, it he ponder in his Soul the excel- 
lency of ir, but defire and embraceir. 
Se, 3. 
The cr2nſcen- Then let a man goe further, and ſee, that thoſe 
dent delight thoughts we have of this eternal fclicity,do not repreſent 
here in out j ” Ns 
hopes of ere. If O US 3S of a boally telicity onety, but a ſpiritual, an 
n:1 bappinclle, zytcl{cFual felicity, proper tor man, (uch felicity as only 
can make man happy, and ſuch as can make man happy 
alone. Conceive a man wi:ha troabled Spirir, thoughts 
Nr which we PEIPIEXEd, A wounded conſcience, to ſpeake in the Scrip- 
or which we k X nl : 
joth worldly (ure language, bring all the riches of this world's plea- 
pl:aſu:cs, = ſyre, meats, drinkes, muſick, delightfull fights ; make 
up a body compoſed of ſenſuall contentmeants, he ab- 
horre'schem z they vex bim, they rather crouble him, 
then eaſe him, or conteat him $; becauſe the inrellefta- 
all diſturbance, which he bath, ſavour's not thoſe things 
of theſe poore bodily delights ; they are as much below 
the concentments of his mind, as childiſh Toyes to the 
conremplations of ſome grave and ſerious Philoſopher. 
Againe, fill a Soule with thoſe ſpeculations which, at 
this ciftance from it, he can have of heaven, and ler him 
| - Fo PET __ haye 
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have to that an aſſurance, thar he isin the way to ir; 
bring fires, fagots, gridirons, pincers, what you will, he 4nd welceme 
will have bleſſed, and charitable, and comfortable 
thoughcs at thar time, ſo that, with St. Stephen, he 
can thank them for their rertures, and blefſe them, and, 
like a man that hath received a benefit, pray to God to 
bleſſe his benefaRorsz ſocin ſuch a men be happy, 
when he hath ſpiritu«] happineſſe, in the midſt of all 
worldly miſeries. This therefore muſt be moſt defira- 
ble, without which no mzn 1s happy, and with which no 
man miſerable; with all worldly, ſenſgal goods a man 
may be miſerable, who hath them +; bnrt not ſo with 
thoſe z which fortify a man againſt all the- fery darts of 
Satan in this woric, and hereafter give him eternal felr- 
city, withouc any diſturbance. So that then theſe wor ld- 
ly goods, 2nd this eternal, admit no compariton to him 
that apprehena's the one and the other;thar eternal fcli- 
city muſt needs be more deſirable then the orher, Men 
may objeR, bad we ſuch aſſurance of one as the other, this F 
were trutz, but we have weak aſſnrance of this, and great of oy; \ ik 
worldly; therefore we let this gore, and content our ſelucs with 
the other, . | 
Seft, 4, 
For anſwer to this, conceive with me, firſt, thar al- A": 
though the aſſurance of the Tefimony which is given to * 
thele Divine happincſes were much ſhort of that is 
given to the other, yer in prudence men ought to pro- 
lecute it; Firſt becauſe we can be no loſers of worldly. . 
happineſſe by the proſecntion of this; there is no aRion, A 
whicha man doth in order to eternal felicity, which hig- proſecuting 
der's, butrather adde's to temporal felicity; the gover- ve arp 
ning and regulating ou; paſſions, without which no man  * 
cap have any bappineſle, faith, hope, and chaciry, wich 
all 
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all their proper operations; that man is happier here in 


this world who hath theſe habirs, &operates accordingly, 
then he who hath the greateſt excefle of all worldly 
things ; bur, contrarywiſe, the luxurious enjoying theſe 
temporary things rob's a man of thoſe eternall joyes; 
theſe aRions, in which is moſt (afety, being prejudiciall 
co no rational ſelicityz a man aRting by the rules of pru- 
dence ought rather to doe, ſuch aRions then thoſe which 
are hizardous of his ſafety, though ſeeminglymore evi- 
dent becauſe they appear of no other profit then tor tem- 
poral, for ſenſual contents, and may hart the other ; but 
theſe will be profitable for eternal, ſpiritual good, and 


Merchant ad- cannot hurt temporal; We findMerchants venturing their 
eſtates,their lives to theEaſt-Indies.per tot diſcrimina re- 


18a, although a Journey tull of hazard, rather then pid- 


dle at neare: and more ſecure trades, becauſe the return 
of the firſt is of a higher value; If men then reaſonably 


take (uch paines, with ſo much hazard of life, for ſuch a 


lictle difference of advantage as is betwixt theſe two, 
onely becauſe there is a poſſibility of a better recurne 


here 3 much rather (hould men engage in this great ad- 


venture for eternity, where upon weaker premiſes (if 


they were ſo) men mult expect ſuch an invaluable gaine, 
_ and are aſſured of no poſſible loſſe : but I let this 


paſſe. Suppole the evidence of it were none bur ſuch as 
Mr. Hobbes report's, A beliefe grounded upon others 
ſayings &c. yet thele other men are ſuch, and theſe 
trom whom they received ir, as may give a better 
aſſurance then we can have of any worldly things. 
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S:&, 5, 

Let us, to this purpoſe, conſider what. aſſurance Mr, wy 

Hobbes hath of his worldly fclicity, The felicity he placeth pas OM 
in the enjoyment of this life, and the accommadations þim%!t n» 
ef it; the ſecurity of this is by a Covenant made by eve- more —_ oY 
:y man in a Common: wealth with every man, to ſubmit |FM"n* 
themſelves to a Leviathan, or ſupreame Governour, and be («ich little 
make him their repreſentative in all his aRions, as will an 05s 
hereaſter more fully be diſcourſed upon z Now I ſhall TT" er 
ſhew, and it is evident, there isno ſuch thing, then nv 
ſecurity, Bur ſuppole there were, he will allow his Le- 
viathan to covenant nothing with bis {ubjeRs, then they- 
have not ſo much as a promiſe for their ſecurity, not (0 
much as is here (poken by him concerning mans felzcity: 
a belief grounded upon other mens ſayings, and here is no 
manner of promiſe ; þut becauſe 1 labour to adyance 
the ſecurity men baveE of this unicum nec(ſſarium, I will 
nx onely compare it with Mr. Hobbes his ſecurity, but . 
a1] that can be had in any politique Society, 


Sea. 6. 

What ſecarity can any man have for the injoying his x. —__ 
ſtuiyed worldly happineſſe ? all the ſecurity, he can have an! oathes of 
is trom the promiſes, or oathes of men, that they will do *n, which he 
this, or that ; this is the greateſt ſafety that any m1n can cond offs 
have but, alas, how-inconfiderable are promiſes, yea rance being 
oathes of men, unlefſe honeſt men, 1 would our experi- '*? ** be. 
ence did not teachas; and whocan have more then a 
weak Probadle aſſurance of another's integrity, unleſſe 
he have ſealed 1& with his bloud * which cannot be 
thewed in any politique concernment de faturo, that it 
hall be, and if any man would doe ſuch an aR, as to dye 

gd tor 
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for conficmation of it, he mighc be zeckoned a mad man, 


Bur, contretiwiſe, let us examine the aſſurance that we 
have ot this. 


Se, 7, 
His ſeor"'ul _ [It & grounded (ſaith he) upon other mens ſaying thax 
(cale vt know- they know it ſupernaturally, or that they know thoſe, that 
—_ knew them, that knew others, that knew it ſupernaturally,? 
This is a moſt ſcorneſull ſpeech ; but had he fer downe 
what men theſe were who fuſt ſaid they received ir 
ſupernarurally, the caſe had been cleare; they were the 
Apeſtles,cnenofa known and aſſured integrity, men that 
ſealed this Truth with their blood, and dyed #n afid for 
the juſtification of ic 5 this no man would do for thar he 
were not aſſared of.” This,at their deaths, was a comfort 
in the midſt ofa thouſand agonies, Now, as Ariſtotle 
ſpeak's,it is a probable Topicke whar a learned and ho- 
neſt mzn delivers in matter of opinion ; ſo for matter 
of tat, without doubt, what vertuous men dare and did 
die for, is truth. It is the ſtrongeſt aſſurance that can de 
oivento man of it, Theſe men therefore, who zfhr- 
med, that they did receive this moſt divine Truth ſaper- 
Our evidence Y41rally, ought to have a ſtrong afſent given to what 
grearer of fu- they ſay: I would ask him, what aſſurance be bath thar 
w-_ felicuy , NETE Was 2 Fulins Ceſar;nothing but this, that it was 3 
there was ſuch PeHiefe grownded upon, 8c. (as he ſpeak's of this) yer I 
a man a5 7! - dare (ay, he is. more aſſured that there was a Fuliws 
us C7. Ceſar,thenhe can be of any future worldly felicity al- 
though the evidence which is given for 'that truth, is 
got oO be compared with the'evidence, given for chis of 
our future felicity; for he can never ſhew me a man who 
curſt dye for the defence of thar, as multitudes for the 
juit;fic2tion of this. This then, alchough ic be handed 
co us from man to man, as the other, yet it being deli- 
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vered by ſuch men muſt needs have a perſwaſive 
force with ic, more then other, which have a like Tradi- 
tion, but not by ſuch undoubtable meanes. 


Sef.8, 

But I will not leave him (oz this Truth, that there & Rot 
an «ternal felicity provided for men hereafier, is not onely 1, ry gen 
by Tradition &l vered unto us, from ſuch as had it ſwper- us by Traditi- 
naturally revealed ; bus is alſo moſt conſonant to reaſon, 3208 molt 
and may moſt reaſonably be deduced out of its princi- Reaſon, 
ples, and therefore oughc moſt ſeriouſly,and moſt faich- 
fully co be confided in y that itis ſo, I will require but 
one ſuppoſa), which I think | have cleared in my former 
Treatiſe, that there is 4 God, this being granted, we muſt 
needs apprehend him provident over thoſe works of his, 
and, in,particular, more eminently over man, which is 
the moſt excellent piece of this fabricke, and indeed the 
onely piece which aRively honour's and Ciſhonour's 
him ; here now we find it nor alwaies true, that men, 
who honour him, who forſake all, even their very lives 
for him here, are bleſſed by him in this world, I mean 
with worldly bleſſings ; yea, becauſe they forſake all, 
and their lives, they cannot be bleſſed here. Is it 
poſſible to think chat God will deſert thoſe which hold 
him ſo dear tothem, and value him at ſo high a rate * 

Ic is true, I read of Iob and many others, that have had 

a reſtitution of worldly comforts z but that is not (0 

with all ; and thoſe that dye for him leave the world, 

can have no reward in this wcrld z Againe, is it poſſible 

that this God of an infinite excellency, wiſdome, pow- 

er, juſtice &c. ſhould ſuffer ſo many villaines ro eat 

his Children and Servants, 4s it were bread ? to com- 

mit Sacrileage in all kinds ? perjury, blaſphemy and the 
H hb like 
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In Mans fe!- 
L whip with 
orher Crea- 
tures, and his 
ExXCCclency a- 
boye them, 


like 2 perſevering in thote fins, co paſſe withoue any 
puniſhment ? wh-ch ſome doe in this world, (although 
bur a ſew) ſuppoſing a God , men cannot think ſo z and 
therefore, ſuppoling a God, it is not to be imagined, but 
chat there is an eternal happrneſſe provided for ſuch as 
ſerve God, which is all Iconcend tor. 


Sed, 9. 

Azine, let us conſider man in himſelf, as he is a fcl- 
low creature wich beaſts, plants, ſtones, &c, we ſhall, 
upon conſideration of all che Creatures in che world, 
find chat every Creature hath an obje& ficted to any 
power it hath, and ſome matter or other fic co fall every 
empty roome in it, and ſatisfie every natural deſire in 
itz to ſee this cleare, lec us firſt view the loweſt ſort of 
things, ſtones, earth, water, aire, &c, which have no 
life in them, if they have power to operate by their 
qualitie', to heat or coole, there are objets in the 
world fic for ſuch aRionsy it they have appetites of this 
place or that, high or low, there are room's in the world 
ro receive them ; if the matrer (as Arifotle) deſire's 
formes, there are tormes to fit itz you may find this - 
traly applyed co any thing, according to that ſacred 
Axiome, ſo often urged by both Divines and Philoſo- 
phers, Dems et Natura nihil faciunt fruftra y whereas if 
there were nothing to ſatis!y choſe powers and appe- 
tites, they were in vaine ; if we climb higher ro plants 
and Trees, which have life and no fente, ic is evident in 
them, thar their powers and deſires of nutrition, gene- 
ration, augmentition, by which they exceed theſe in- 
feriour things, have, whileſt they are in this world, 


enough plentifully ig this world to ſatisfy theſe appe- 


tites, as well as thoſe which they haye ia common 
with 
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with choſe other inferiour things, Then come to that 
other degree higher, to beaſts and ſuch things which do 
not live only, bur have a power of moving themſelves, 
of apprehending by Senſe, of delighting themſelves in 
ſenſual chings ; theſe appetites have that which can ſa- 
tisfie, yea fill their defires, ſo that more cannot be deli- 
red ; yea there is to be had in this world not onely a Sa- 
tisfaRion but a ſatiety of ſenſual pleaſure ; nor a belly 
full onely, but enough to ſurteit ; ſothzr, tor all thoſe 
things below man, whatſoever they 2re, there is (ome- 
thing which can ſufkctently (at.s'y all rhe powers and 
appetites they have. Can we think God 1s ſo liberal to 
theſe chings, and leſſe ro man * As the Apoſtle diſpute's 
doth Ged take care of Oxen ? that is, in compariſon of us 
men ; As our Saviour, if he ſo clothe the grafſe of the field 
ſhall be not much rather take care for us ? it he hath ſo pro- 
vided for them, in theſe mean faculties and appetites, 
which have here (as che Schoolemen ſpeake) veſtigium 
Det, onely a forrftep of God in them, ſhall he not much 
rarber for theſe noble powers and appetite of Reaſon 
and Will in man, which are made after his image * cer- 
tainly it were a high ingratitude to think ſo , wellthen, 
ler us inquire what ſatisfaRion there can be found for 
theſe humane powers of Reaſon and Will, by which be 
excells all otherthings, chat muft be ir which a man 
defre's,for every thing endeavour's the perfcRing of its 
powers, and the (arisfaRtion of ics appetite, which is 
truly che good of that thing to which it belong's. 


SrtF, 10, 

Ic i58n undoubted conclafion, 4 Principle, if not the 
Principle, which the inbred Lew of nature, which go- 
verne's man, hach taught every Child of man, and ſo 

| Hh2 power- 
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requires he: 
ſarisfaRtion of 
his Will. 


A man's Wl: 
ſarished WI h 
no wo. ldly 
goods, wh- 
thcr bd ly, 
ſenſual, or in- 
xclleAual. 


powerfully imprinted ir in him, th:t no Child, which 
bach reaſon, will deny but that he would be happy and 
in particular, if he underſt .nd the Tearmes, that that is 
his happineſſe, to have all his deſircs, to have his W:# 
ſatisfied ; for, uncill char be, he bath ſome deficiency , 
there is lomething farther t » be enquired after , he is 
not at bs journey's end ; thus itis with all things, there 
is enough tor :ny thing below man to fulfill its appetite 
co 'urteir ; but not ſo, tor mans appetite z this will ap- 


'peare wut of the confideracion of the things in this world 


which are reputed good, thoſe that 2re boatly, ſenſual, 
intclleftuall , bodily, Rtrength, beauty, healch, theſe can- 
not ſatisfy a man's ſoule , though altogether, joyn ro 
theſe all ſenſu3ll delights, meates, drinkes, luxuriouſ- 
nefle in any kind, for hearing, ſeeing, (ſmelling , let a 
m3n have all, thoſe are but things which beaſts may en- 
joy as well as he, and in theſe he cannot excell chemzyea 
they excell him in a fuller fruition of them then he can 
have ; then they are apt to have many caſualties to de- 
prive us of them, and a certainty that one day they muſt 
be loſt, which ro a man that hath a forecaſt with him 
(which other inferionr Creatures have not) muſt needs 
diſturb the content he might rake in enjoying them : 
conſider thoſe bumane intelleRual things, which bave 
pretended a title to man's feliciry either the Sroick's A- 
pathy, freedome from paſſion, or the Ariſtorelian way of 
governing Paſſions by Reaſon,although thoſe were hand- 
ſome and ingenious, and thoſe men trod ſome ſteps to- 
warcs felicity, yet they were but the firſt Steps onely, 
and rhoſe the loweſt for if the SybjeRs be tumultuous, 
the King cannot be in ſafety, The Sroicke inſtead of 
ruling, would kill his SubjeRs; take away all Paſſions, 
and then the King in man will lack fittiog inſtruments 
| r0 
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toeffeR his buſineſſe z the 4riſtotelian governed, or at 
the leſt preſcribed rules to governe the Paſſrons, bur 
left the Palace of Reaſon unre@t fied 4 and alrhvuth be 
freed it from the rebellion of Paſſions, yer (:risficd ic 
noc with plenty at home ; to concluJe, thit which 
mke's a min happy, and ſatisfiz's his Soule, muſt be 
ſomething in him, by which he exceli's beaſts,chat muſt 
be his Reaſon, and reaſonable Will, this Will is not (atis- 
fied but by knowledge, no ſatisfaRticn of it, but the 
enj7ying that it love's z no love wichout knowied3?, 
and therefore though the Will be the ſeat ot happineſle, 
yet the Underſtanding is the Conduit by whic' uh.s 
happinefle is brought to the Will, 


Se 11. 

Now let us then examine what there can be in the H's knowledge 
Wll, brought by the Underſtanding, which can Carisfie * 5Fe&ve> 
it, and make it hippy in his life z certainly all the qoe ir, 
things in the world cannoc doe ics for although a man 
defire's to know any thing, every thing, yet he cannot 
be happy in knowing all the things in the world. I will 
not diſpute concerning thoſe things which men doe 
know,for alas it is mighty ſhort of what. men may know 3 
the buſineſſe of mens lives take them ſo up, that he is a 
wiſe man who know's any thing in any one Art; many 
things we know, quod ſunt, yet we know not the things, 
nor the manner ot them z in the 1/athematiques there is 
ſucha thing as quadraturs circuli, but the worke of it is 
not found out; there is a certaine number of the ſtarres, 
bur men doe not know it: there is a certaine influence, 
bur the moſt cunning Aſtrologer is deceived in h.s prog- 
noſtiques z this might be endleſſe ; bur did any one man 
know all theſe ; did he know all che contrivance of 


n Policies 1 
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Nor ought 
ele which s 
nor infinites 
and that ink- 
Ni:c is God. 


Policies , were he expert in all Mechanicks, in naturall 
knowleoge, in Morall, in any of which neyer man was 
perfect, yer his ſoule would not be full with all this, 
nor his appetite of knowledge ; for he muſt needs de- 
fire (when he knowe's all theſe) to know the canſe of 
all, which is God as in Triſmegiſias his Pamander, 
when he asked this Phileſophick and knowing man, 
what he d:ſirea * he anſwered, I deſire to know things and 
their cauſes ;, the knowledge of any thing without their 
canſes, is nor ſatisfaRory to a-mans ſoule z and alchough 
men are proud of little Sciences, yet ſatisfied they can- 
not be without the knowledge of God, and his cauſa- 
r-on of things ; the world cannot fill che viſtneſle of 
man's ſoule or defire z they can, and doe think of other 
worlds, and of him who is che cauſe of al), and defire 
ro know him ; I ſpeak not of the baſcr ſore of men, 
who live lictle otherwiſe then beaſts ; and then whom 
beaſis are more happy z but of them who live like men, 
excelling beaſts by theſe divine faculties of reaſon and 
w:{/, theſe cannot chooſe but defire ro know God: for 
knowledge is of Truth, God is the fountaine of all truth, 
from whence it came, yea Trath its ſelf ; and therefore 
thac Underſtanding, which is carried to Truthzcannot be 
at reſt untill ic come to know him againe z God is inhi- 
nite, nothing can fill the underſtanding bur what is infi- 
nite. Let a Mathematician make the greateſt number he 
can, anocher,yea himſelf, in his under ſtanding can make 
a greater, the Underſtanding of man can graſp and con- 
taine ny finite thing, and therefore is greater, Ler 
him imagine a world as great,a line as long as he can, yet 
the underſtanding of another, yea his own, at a ſecond 
act, can «nlarge that, and make it greater ; ſo thae what- 
locv<r is finite cannot fill a man's Sonle, but onely what 
is 
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is infinite; and therefore onely God, who is infinite, can 
be ſatisfaRory ro man's underſtanding. What I (ay for 
the Mnd:rftanding , I fay likewife for the Will , whit is 
lefle then infinite cannor ſatisfy it ; I ſpeak not of thete 
beaſtly ſenſu. aff: Rivns, chey may be furteired upon, 
yea the very enjoying them make's men loach them - 
but of bis humane Will, his wmielleFual, nothing can 1a- 
t:sfy that bur what is infinitely good ; let us look upon Riches doe it 
riches, and things of that nature, 2Ichongh they are n0:, wh ch 
thirſted after moſt eagerly by man's reaſonable Will — 
(no beſt cover's Wealth) yer the Soule of mn isne- pati-ne cover. 
ver ſatisfied with chem, buc chey prove like fuell co the 92/"cls of g-r- 
fire, the more a man bath the more te delire's they, a 
who have ſo much as their riches is a burden co them, mo. 

ate faine to lay the load upon other mens Shoulders, 

their Servanes co manage for them ; yet theſe men de-. 

fire more'; he, whois in meane <eftare, require's little 

additions to conrent him z when he hith gorren thar, he 

hath larger defites ; when a Kingdome, another ; a 

world; and thengrieve's he can have no more. 1ne- 

ver read the defi.e of riches ſatisfied in any man but him 

in the Parable, who cryed, Soule take thine eaſe, for thou 

haſt Treaſures layd up for many ages ; ſuch Al ſhes, and 

little inconfiderable ej :culations of Content, men ſome - 

times have, upon the enjoyment of worldly wealth z 

bur bad that man. beene asked a little afrer, wow!d you 

have another Ba: ne full of Corne © he would have been of 

another mind, and have laid, let me have that, and tha', 

aud 4 thouſand more ; and had he all the wealch in the 

world, unlefle this ſhould be (ecared to him, that neither 

rſt nor Moth ſhall corrupt it, nor Theeves breake through 

end ſteale it, yea thar that great Thiefe, death, ſhall nor 

take him from it, bis Will cannot be conrented 3 which 


yet 
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yet was never granted to men in this -world. I will nor 
ſtay upon this zriches are not things abſolutely good, bur 
relatively onely, as they are referred to other things, 
they are cnely bona wiilis, profitable goods, and that 
word profit intimate's ſome other things that they are 
profitable for; and therefore they who defire riches, 
defire ſome other thing for which theſe riches are deſi- 
red, and therefore they cannot ſatisfie that man's defire 
who covet's them, but he muſt goe further 4 in one 
word, to conclude this diſcourſe, goodneſle, happinefſe 
abſolute, is the objeR of man's will z there is nothing 
good, bur God ; all other things are partiall goods, they 
have ſome good, but they lacke more then they have 
and where there is a deficiency, that is not abſolutely 
good ; therefore not any thing, not all things, can C1- 
tisfie man's will, but he onely ; for ſtill chere will be a 
farther defire in the Covetous ſoule of man, uncill they 
bave him who is «# good; Now then, if the Underſtand- 
109 can be filled withnothing but God ; it the Will 
can be ſatisfied with nothing but him g it is moſt rex 
ſonable that there ſhoald be ſome ſuch Condition, 
where theſe two higheſt powers, which are given under 
the Sunne, ſhould be latished. 


SiG, 12, 
1 will next enquire, whether this ſatisfaRion can be 
in this lite ; if nor, (ure there muſt be ſuch a ching here- 


ne after z and for this, it is fiſt evident that man hath ſome 
Come imperſett knowledge of God in this life; he can by examining 


knowledge of cauſes find that there muſt be a firſt z yea, he can from 

God inn rhence affirme that he muſt be tree from all imperfedti- 

; ons, incorporeall, immenſe, and the like, becauſe Cor- 
porie:y, Menſurability, finitenefle, argue imperteRion, 
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Thus have men Philoſophiz'd by reaſon: but the under- 
ſtagdiog is not filled with this 3as you may obſerve a 
Country-man, when he ſee's another write, walke, 
ſpeake, and the like, he can tell you, theſe are che et- 
fes of ſome excellent principles in that man who doth 
them; ask him, what ic is? be can, with all the world, 
rell you, it is bis Sowle 3 but ask, what that Soule is * he 
is at a ſtand, he knowe's nothing of it ; ſuch are our 
thoughcs of God, from whoſe works of his we know 
there isa caule which bringe's theſe mighty things to 
paſſe, which we call God ; but what chat God is, who 
doth them, weare art a loſſe, by all the reaſon man can 
find out 3 for asa dog can apprehend bis maſter's kind- 
neſle to him, or his anger, yet cannot know the excel- 
leacy of his Maſter's Wiſdome, power, '&c. becauſe he 
is'inalower rank of things then man is z much lefle is 
man able to reach at that infinite excellency of God, be- 
ing many degrees much lower then God, than any 
Creature is below man, This is the knowledge a man 
may have of God; if there be any thing elſe, it muſt 
be chat other way, in which many Divines have trod , 
belides theſe negatives of imperfeRions, to conceive 
theſe chings we call perfe&'ions to be in a much more in- 
finitely excellent manner in him who is God : So a 
busbandman may know that a learned man exceed's 
him in knowledge, and that this knowledge is in divine, 
naturall, and morall things ; but what caat knowledge 
of his is, he cannor cell, unleſſe char learned man reveale 
ittohim, ſo iris in reſpeR of God, we know he hath Noe poiive- 
excellencies beyond us, that theſe conſiſt in theſe or ! _ _ 
theſe eminencies z but what is the nature of theſe emis atom, , 
nencies, no man can know , but be to whom God re- 
veale's them z yet be cannot chooſe but defire to-know 


I them 
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chem s But it may here be ſaid, that God hath revealed 
theſe excellencies of his in his holy book's, he hath revea- 
led ſomething of himſelf in Scripture, enough for a 
wviaticum, to; a repiſt by the way, in a Ridcle, darkely, 
behind a Cloud ; by which he belicve's there are ſuch 
things ; yet faith cannot make men abſolutely pertecty 
Whar Faith jr is the ſupport, the foundation of things hoped for ; but 
-wy $10W2d Peregrinamur fide, we mult be ſtrangers trom happineſs, 
: whilſt we live in faith; it is of things abſent z happineſſe 
conſiſts in the fruition, the poſſeſhon of whar is preſenr, 

which cannot be ſo long as we are believing ; Faith 

give's a man anearer approach to happinefle, then any 

thingelſe in this world; and therefore a faichfull man 

can paſſe better through all che affronts of this world, 

then any other; becauſe he knowe's there is a happineſs 

for him elſwhere z that he is approaching to it z his cox- 

wer ſatiou'is in heaven, as S. Paul ſpeaketh , his thoughts 

are there, bis buſineſle and negoriation z this world be- 

long's not to him z but yet he is g##ng to his happineſle 3 

onely, be is not there, uncill he put off his fleſh and 

blood, There are other revelations to propherique 

Whar dreams, perſons, by dreames, viſions, and other «pparitions, by 
phengechia- which God is pleaſed to reveale himſelt to ſome eſpe- 
; ciall Servants of his; but theſe are of ſome particular 
things, which cannoc fill the vaſt underſtanding of man; 
there are likewiſe ex!4ſ6cs in ſome men, which (I gueſs) 
have had by them fuller and greater manifeſtations of 
God ; of that kind was that Saint Paul ſpeake's of, in 
which were unutterable myſteriesz but theſe are very 
ſhort, enough to give a man a taſte of heaven, not ſatisfie 
him z, enough to make him.loog for more ot the ſame, 
and dſire to be diſſolved, and be with Chrift ; enough to 
give biz an eagerntffe of defire, mixed wich the how 
oIrc 
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fart of aſſurance. He who hath happineſle, as it muſt be 
full, Coir muſt beWnſtant, without lofle, or feare of 
lofing: for although beaſts are bappy ia the preſent en- 
joyment of their happy objects, becauſe they have no 
forecaſt of any future evill, unleſle ſuch lictle Sagaciries, 
and inſtin&s of nature as diſpoſe them to thele, or theſe 
proviſions tor the future; yer man, having foreſeeing 
eyes, alwayes looking at what will become of him here- 
after, cannot be happy in the preſent without forecaſt 
of the future, what he ſhall be; and cherefore theſe tem- 
porary felicities cannot make him bleſſed, 


Sei. 13. 

W hat I have ſaid of the nderflanding, may be ap» The ſeveral! 
plyed to the Wil, for the Underftending give's light to fu" HEY 
all the Wi{'s aRions z and che reaſonableWil cinnot pol- ſtanding and 
ſibly enjoy any thing without it : Therefore as the arg bork 
Underſtanding cannot in this world fully apprehend the wapdy non 
infinite good, neither can the Jil! enjoy ic 3 the WH perfedt inthis 
joye's in nothing which is not preſents and the Undey- 216: 
ftanding is that onely arme which embraceth this infi- 
nice good, and the onely hand which layeth hold of ic 
to convey it to the Will ; and therefore, becauſe the 
Underſtanding cannot fully, and clearely, receive this 
infinite Goodaeſſe, neicher Underſtanding , nor WIL, 
neither of theſe moſt excellent faculties, can be per- 


{eted in this World, 


Se. 14. 

And now after this tedious diſcourſe, from which 1 The cerrainry 
can yet bardly withdraw my Pen, confider my Argyu- * feliciry at- 
ment, and ſee if in reaſon it may not yield a man as fs a © 
ſtrong aſſurance as almoſt any natural Truch, that cbere proved, 


Iiz is 
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is 4 felicity after death: Conſider the moſt. apparent 


truths which thy Reaſon can perſwadWchee to of things. 
vnieen; thou att :{Turec that all men in all the world 
are morta), and muſt dye : ask the reaſon; thou ſeelſt, 
or bezreſt, that all here doe ſo where. thou liveſt , aad 
from thence canſt colle& that death belong's to all 
mankind: chou. knoweſt that the fire burn's in the 7s- 
dies, bzcau'e it hath a power of burning, and an appe- 
tice to it whereſoever it is: ſo I w.]l argue not from 
one Species, or ſort of things, buc from all the things in 
this worlJ: there is nothing in the world which hath 
an appetite not ſatisfiable, a power without an ace- 
quate ſubjeR, as Logicians ſpeak, therefore it muſt be 
in man, in whom cercainly there can be nothing in vain 
or imperteR; ſo that the certainty of this is drawn 
from the moſt univerſal Principle that is in Nature, 
and ſuch a Principle which is as univerſally couched 
upon by Philoſophers and School- menzas any one whatſg- 
ever, that Dew, & natura nihil faciunt fruſtra that 
fruſtrs eft patentia que nunquam reducitur in attum; 
which theſe powers ſhould be, if there were no felicity 
aſter this life, becauſe there can be none abſolutely 
here, | 
Set. 15, 

I know of but.two things which can be objeRed here 
againſt this Concluſion , and I will endeavour to ſatisfie 
them in order, ſeverally, 

The firſt is, that although man cannot enjoy the 
compleat full ſatisfaRion of theſe powers in this lite, 
yet .be may be happy in thaſe lictle parcels of know* 
ledge of God, and his delight in that, by confining his 
deſire and curbing it in, ſapere ad ſobrietatews, as S, Paul 
ſpeaketh : and thus be will be happy here in this life. 

; I 
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[ anſwer, this may breed a moderate content, bur not ,, An... 

a happineſs : Happineſis, thin which no more can be ,, anſwer'd, 

defiredz but there 15 n» min knaw's ſo mach ot God 0 14bing _ 

in this life, that he ought not to defire more, bec2uſe on. Het = 

more is knowable; for although in the fuineis ot hap- he hath, 

pineff the whole blufled Viſion is manifelt in a glorious honed 

manner, at one a, and thar enjoyed ; yet here we get © 

it by piece-meal, now one, then another apprehenſion, 

by parts, and pieces and the Iafinitene(s of Divine 

perteRions is ſuch, that no man's life, applyed to no- 

thing elſe, can compaſs a tull apprehenſion of it, yea, 

the turther he goe's in this Journey, the further he 

finde's himſelf at a loſs, and behind with knowledge z 

therefore a man .muſt not be content, bur ſtrive tor 

- more knowledge; or it he have ſome content, yet 

this cannot be (arisfaRion of the powers , bur a curbing 

them, which yield's bur a halt enjoyment, ſuch as may 

be proper for a Yiator,, a Traveller to it , not a poſſeſſor 

of heppinrſ\in hope, as the Prophet David (ay'thz but 

God is 0ur y_ in the land of the living : we are here 

in the lend of the dying, where ochers and we die dayly, 

and our happineſs here is God, but Gad in bope z when 

we come to the /andot the /ivinz, God will be our 

portion and poſſeſſion : to conclude, men may have a 

begun: happineſs here, burt-nor pzrſeR untill hereafter : 

man perhaps inay have content here, but felicity onely 

in heaven after lite. A Traveller joye's his heart to 

ſee at a diſtance that happy Palace where he hope's for 

comfort, but he is not ſatisfied un:ill he come there : 

ſoit is with us in our Joarney to heaven ; the happineſs 

we have here is our hope ot it, but hereafter our poſ- 

ſcfon, ; 
The oext Obj:Rion may be , That this future Feli-, 22799 3+ 

TTY City . 


— . 
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city is an Article of our Faith, che Concluſion of all 
the Twelve, The reſurreftion of the body, aud the life 
everlafting : Now if it were demonſtrable thus by rea- 
 »* ſon, anadt of Faith is not neceſlary to it. 
. +24 AY I can nere bring the firſt and laſt Articles of our Faith 
j-&ion an- together, that which concern's God's creation, and this 
1 bw ary which concern's man's ſalvation , man's beginning and 
cir eine re ENG, Which are both from God, and ſay, Thar for both 
taft Article of of them there is abundance of reaſon, bur thoſe Rea- 
our Faith. ſons cannot be eaſily argued by every man, and yet 
though every man cannot Philoſophize in high points 
of learning, every man can believe theſe Concluſions 
which are proved by learned men, and thar belief is re- 
qu'red of every man , and ſurely belief hath great force 
ro faſten men to that which they, upon good grounds, 
believe; no man know's who is his Mother, but by 
his belief of very eafie people to deceive, and to be 
deceived; and yet this belief is conſtantly adhered 
unto by all ſorts of men, ſo that men dare depoſe, thar 
ſuch a one was this man's Mother, and ſuch this man's ; 
none of us, that are not travelled in theſe parts , know 
that there is a Conſtantinople, yer we are aſſured by 
hear-ſay, and are moſt confident there is ſuch a City: 
and ſtronger than all theſe may our Faith be of this 
Tiuth, as I have ſhewed; Faith and Reaſon doe not 
deſtroy, but help, one the other ; for it is wich our way 
ro heaven, as to other places z when a man hath (h2wed 
us one way, we can by that gueſs at another, which 
hath proportion and conyenience to that ; like lights, 
when you have kindled one Candle, you may eafily 
light others at that: when che Soul of man is enlighte- 
ned by Faith, it can with much more eaſe afterwards 
inlighten Reaſon, which perhaps elſe ic would never 
have 
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have thought upon,and Reaſon lometimes aſſiſt's Fatth, 
for when che perſons,we believe,deliver to be believed 
nothing but that is reaſenable, it 1s with comfort ſwal- 
lowed down and entertained, and the work of Faith 
hath leſs labour when it impoſerh no #»reaſonable thing, 
Thus you ſee the ſame Concluſion miy be the reſult The fame 
of Faith and Reaſon, and therefore al:haugh proved in ©onciubion 
one, yet ex3lced as an Article in the other. wr Ag 

I could now infiſt upon the Article of Faith, how aod Reaſon, 
confirmed by Scripture, but that is done by an hun- 
dred men before, and is evident t00 to every one that 
looke's upon the New Teſlament : 1 could turther en- 
large upon that I have already touched, concerning the 
Credibility and Fitneſs to believe thoſe men which de- 
livered it to us, that certainly, as Feftlws (aid to S. Pant, an Argument 
not he onely, but all the reſt weie mad with learning, © confirme 
or ſomething elſe, who did endure ſo many afflitions, ;,w? —_ 
yea death, for Religion, if there were no reward here- Manyrs con- 
after z and the Story of their ſufferings was ſealed ro F429) in their 
us by the blood of thouſands in divers immediate Cen-  ** 
ruryes, and continued by the moſt univerſally conſen- 
red Story in the world : ſo that, for certainty we, have 
not ſo much reaſon to believe any Article of the Faith 
(1 ſpeak of reaſov) nor any Concluſion delivered by 
relation, as this one , That there « 4 Bleſſednf hereafter 
for God's ſervants, becauſe this is the reaſon, and chief 
reaſon, why thele men durſt dye for Religion ; this 
made Shadrach', Meſhach , and Abednegs, Dan. 3. de- 
ſpiſe the fire for Gods cauſe; the Heroick Sons,2 Mac.7, 
contemn Tortures with a moſt noble Conſtancy, be- 
caule they looked for a better and happier life z ſo, as 
| It is phraſed Hebr, 12. 1, We are compaſſed about with 4 
mighty cloud of Witneſſes, or indeed 4 cloud of mighty 

Witneſſes, 
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Mr. nubber fu. /itn«ſes, to evidence the Truch : Mr. Hobbes there- 
'peed of a fore did not doe this noble heavenly Concluſion right, 
dcefign, ro d'{- ; , | n 4 belie TON» 
roms. th when he ſay'd, [It © received onely upon a belief , g 

foreſaid Ar- 
ticle of our 
i aith, 


ded upon other mens ſajing, that know it ſupernatarally, or 
that they know thoſe that knew them, that knew others, 
that knew it ſuperpaturally) which was a diſgracefull ex- 
preſſion, and, I can juſtly fear, intended to that pur- 
poſe, to diſparage this Article for let a man conſider 
his Conclofion which follows , [ Breach of Faith cannot 
be called a Precept of Reaſen, or Nature ] This, he faith, 
was oppoſed by ſome who held killing of Sovereigns law- 
full: this ſeemed our of his premiſles co be argued 
tor thus, That which conduceth to future felicity ought 19 
be dene ;, but the breach of faith in killing of Sovereigns 
conduceth to future felicity, therefore &c, what need had' 
he any way to have diſgraced our hope of heaven ; it 
might have ſerved his tura much better to have ſhewed 
how the God of Truth love's Truth', and bate's. Falſ- 
hoed; how unpoſlible ic is that Error and Falſhood 
ſhould be the way to Truth, how inconſiſtent they are: 
theſe things would abundantly have ſerved his turn, 
and have contented the Reader, but to leave that, 
and fall foule, without occaſion, upon our hope. of 
heaven, was very ill done of him. 


i —— _ 
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CHAP. XXIX, 

of Covenants, and keeping faith , Of dammage and injugy, 
The exerciſe of juſtice 1n its ſeveral kinas. pes = 
tical proportion is that call'd Commutative, What 
in it and diſtributive may be due without Covenam, 
The juſtice of an Arbritratour. Mr. Hobbes's miſtakes, 
about juſtice, merit ec, Bodin's harmonical proportion, 
The old Philsſophers unjuftly cenſur'd by Mr. Hobbes, 
Of Epicurus and his Philoſophy ; The Stoicks, &c, 
Fortitude and Liberality ſtatcd bitter by them thew he 
pretend's. 

Set. 1, 
Leave this now, and on wich him | Others (faith he) 
that allow, for a Law of Nature, the keeping of Faith, 

doe mevertheliſſe make exception of cer taine-perſons, as 

hereticks ec.) I condema this with him, but doe not ap- 

p:ove his reaſon for it, which is [1f 4ny fault of a man 

be [uf ficient to 41[charge our Covenant made the ſame ought 

in reaſon ts have been ſufficient to have hindred the ma- 

king of it. 1 allow not this anſwer, becauſe it deſtroye's kc tins god 

that ſuppoſition, upon which it was grounded, which is 2nd bad,in the 

chat men haye made a Covenant z now the queſtion is, — _ 

whether that Covenant may lawſuily be broke z this is Covenaurs. 

no ſatisfaRion, to ſay, thar there was the ſame re1ſon 

not.to make the Covenant, as to breake it, tor both may 

be amiſſe, to make it raſhly, and ro break it raſhlyy, and 

one may bz well, 2nother ill; as to covenant to doe any 

honeſt rhing,the Covenant was good, the breach ill; So 

lixewiſe the Covenant may be ill , and the breach good, 


aS in thole- examples before inſtanced in ; nor as it is a 
bro nt £71h be of that wicked bond; nay. I can ſhew 
% , , X TC, L i . ', [ 
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without inju- 


1Y. 


made 4 Covenant with another, may doe it with an or- 
thodox man, or with one not apparent to be other, 
and yer the man afterwards turne hercrique, or diſcover 
his hereſy; in that caſe ic is not poſſible for the Covenanter 
to find the ſame reaſon in making, as was in breaking his 
Covenants ; ſo thar, although his Concluſion be true, 
that faith is to be kept with all men, yet his foundation 
and ground, upon which he built ir, was faulty : Iadeed 
the ground upon which his concluſion is eſtabliſhed is, 
that God is the God of truth, that Religion deſtroye's not, 
but perfedts morall wertues, amongſt which, veracity 
Truth-ſpeaking, is a principal one, and therefore cannot 
teach to break faith with any one: I would have theſe. 
men who taught thar doQtrine, conſider, how ic had been 
poſſible for the Apsſtle to have enlarged Chriſtian Reli- 
gion amongſt the Gentiles, if they had broached ſuch a 
doQrine, ſo odious to humanity : bur they taught the 
quite contrary, as iS evident; | let it paſſe, and proceed. 


Se. 2. 

His application of 1uſtsce and Injaſlice to men, and 
actions, is ingenuous, bur at the botcome of the page 
74+ be endeayours to ſhew that ſometimes dammage is 
done to #xe,when the 1njury is done to another | As when 
the Maſter commands his Servant to give mony to a Stran- 
ger , if it be not done, the Injury is done to the Maſter, 
whom he had before Covenanted to obey : but that dammage 
redoundeth 10 the ſtranger to whom he had no obligation] 
this ishandſome, but a lictle too fine: for I am perſwaded 
that no dammage can be where is no loſſe; loſſe cannot be 
where a thing 1s not had he thac hath nothing can loſe 
nothing ; for his inſtance, the Stranger had right to his 
Maſter's kindacſſe ; and theſ ame bond, which tyed the 

Servant 
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Servant to obey his Maſter in that command, #bleged him 
likewiſe to give it to the Granger z and that bounty of 
the Ma#Zey (0 juſtly enticled the ſtranger to it. as that 
Servant, who detrauded him of ic, is bound-in Cunſci- 
ence to make him reſticution atcerwards tor thar znjury, 
He bath another inſtance,by which be ende-yoar's co il- 
luſtrate this propoſition, at the top of 75 p:ge [1n 
commonwealths private men may remit to one another their 
debts ;, but not robberyes, or other wiolences, whereby they 
are endammaged Jhow doth chis provethar injury may be 
done to 0ne,and the dammage to another? any min may 
forgive, or rems any dammage, or injury (no dammage 
withouc 1njwry) fo far as it concerne's himſelfe, but not 
wherein it concerne's another , nor doth his following 
reaſon ſpeak any more z Becauſe (ſaith he) the detayning 
of debt is an Injury to themſelves, but Robbery and violence 
are injuries 10 the Perſon of the Common-wealthJSo then it 
ſeem s,by him,that dammage is not without /njury;,when 
the Common: wealth is dammaged, it is injured, where a 
private man is dammaged, he 15 injured; & either of theſe 
may remit thoſe dammages or Injuries are done to them, 
and their parts in the ſame a&, when one and the ſame 
aQ doth often endammage and injure both ; but neither 
can juſtly intermeddle with the other's incereſt, 
Se, 3. 
He proceed's, [ Iuſtice of attions is by writers divided 


into Commurtartive and Diſtributive] This diſtinRion'be a om 
cenſure's ; Iſhall cenſure him for ir, but betore 1 'doe (ative ang oe. 


that, that my judgement may appeare 'more cleare, ft iburive ju- 


when it is applyed to the ſeveral particulars, 1 will per- ikice, 


mit an explication of that divifion, how it is under» 
ſtood by the conſent of thoſe he call's wrzers, 
which are Schoolemen, Caſuiſts and Morall Philoſophers. 

Kk2 JTaus 
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Towhich:ss Thus they diſcourſe of Tuftice : 1utice of aRions is 
premiſed that either in the a&Rions,of a particular, relating to. the 
- conm*n whole body: of the Common- wealth; or of the body or 
tice: | whole to, par iculars; or of particulars one to ano:her, 
The firſt they call Communis Tuſtitia: or legalis, contmon 
ot, legall, Juſtice; Common, becauſe it concerne's the 
community , and: /egall, becauſe it hath the ſame in- 
tent with. all Lawes, which: is the publike benefit : or 
elſe becauſe it is required by the /aw of that wstren, or 
ſome Aphoriſme of che: law of nature, which: ditate's 
thar; the whole: ſhould be preſerved rather then any 
particuſar ; of this ſort are the performance of thoſe 
duties and (ſervices which are required by . be /awes of 
the Zand,as the repaires of.High-wayss, paying publick 
Taxes: in to. the Exchequer yea, ro expoſe a man's 
life ro:danger for the'publick, good, and preſeryarion 
of, either Church, or State. The ſecond ſort, of the 
whole- to particulars, is that they call Diſributive ju- 
ſlice, which is.apparent in the rewarding and: puniſhing 
of men; and- in, this is. required a. Geametrical propor- 
tien, which require's:tour tearms, as thus; ſuch apropor- 
tion as two hath to four, hath three to ſix, it is juſt half 3 
or: ſuch as ſix hath to tight, fifteen hath to twenty, it is 
three parts of four; thus when a Pariſh relieve's the 
poor w.th the publick Stock, ſuch a family as hath 
three bed-rid people in-it muſt have treble the relief 
of that which hath but one, out of'the publick Stock : 
So in diſpoſing Offices, it.is juftrce-that he who mern's 
accordingly, ſhould be exalted to dignity, and rewards 
Proportionable ; he, who hich merit fora. Captain, a 
Captain's place ; a Colonel, a Colonel's, and ſo-in all 
Proteſitons z and it isnot juſtly done- in tim who hath 
the Ciſpeuſation. of thele-Dignities, to give the leſle 
| | wotthy 
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worthy the place of more: worth, 4nd the more wcrchy 
the place of leſs worth. 

The third kind is of particular men oze with another, 
2nd this they tearm-Commutative Fuſtice, which con- 
fiſt's imexchanges and the: trade” and negotiation! one 
man hath with another z to'this. they aſſign the! mea- 
ſure Arithmetical, which is fo much as the other, five 
for five : he, who hath right to five ſhillings, muſt have 
frve ſhillings, and no move z. he;who harh.ſo much dam 
mage, muſt;.injuſtices' have ſo mach ſarisfation, and 
no-more, without any” conſideration of merit! or deme- 
rit; vertue or vice ; a (hilling'sworth of work muſt be 
payd with a ſhilling : this is the' general! DoQrine 
which is delivered'by Writers concerning Fuſtice, Ler 
us ſee what he. except's;:: Whar he wric 1s not troe ; 
Fuſt1ce of Aftzons is not by Writers divided'into'Com- 
mutative and Diſtribmtive; when- he ſaith, Juſtice of 
Ad1ons, be muſt underſtand- Fuſtice in'its generall no- 
tion, which, by. the conſent of all. Wricers, is firſt divi- 


ded-into legall or common Fuſtice, and particular , there Many as of 
Juftice being 


are: many acts of' Fuſt:ce which-are not compre hended 
under theſe two; I mean not onely the as of thoſe 


Charity, which are j»ſ# a&s, but are not contained in 
this Diviſion , but there are! many' aRts of Moral Fu- 
ftice which are none-of theſe ; as thus, Iris a gallanc 
and heroick a& of juſtice, for a man to adventure his lite 
for the Satery of his Countrey-, jeftice it is, becauſe 
due to; his Countrey,: that any'one part ſhould perzſh 
rather than the: whole-, but neither Commutative, nor 
Diftributive Juſtice, as may appear. Ir is a ju#t a7ion, 
ia chedanger of the Common-weal:h running to ha- 
zard, tor a wiſe man tointerpole his adviſe, to reſcue 

| Kk 3 it 


not comp! e- 
hended under 


thac are called Theological Virtats , Faith, Hope, and the orher rwo, 
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it from that menacing ruine , yet it is neicher of theſe 
ewo; it is ajuft at (Ichink) tor me to write theſe 
notes upon his Book , to adwon:ſh men to avoid the 
danger it threaten's, if not prevented ; but not di- . 

ſtributive or Commutative Fuſiice, but that *which is 
called Common or legal juſtice, which looke's tothe 
publick good ; ſo that you ſee, there are many ads of 
Juſtice legall not comprehenced under theſe heads, and 
this commonly delivered by Writers z but his excep- 
tions are againſt the other two. His firſt quarrell is 

againſt the deQtine of Commutative ;, and it is thus ; 

$eaF. 4+ 

[ Commutative therefore they place in the equality of 
the walue of the things contratt:d for, 4s if t were 
injuſtice to ſell dearer then we buy, or to grove more 
104 man than he merit's,]'(o here are two arguments 
againſt an Arithmerical proportion in Commutative Fu- 
'Argument 1. ſtice, I will examine them borh [a if it wire injuſtice to 
_— ſell dearer then we buy ] That's the firſt: This 1s not a 
p:oportion in good conſequence, tor the value of every thing is not to 
Commurative he conſidered onely trom its own intrinſecall vertue and 
iredyy == excellency; bur, as he ſpeak's handſomely atre:wards, 


By what che from [the appetite of the buyer] yea trom many external 
price of any accommodaiions which a thing hath, as from that pains 
—— + 5 bal and induſtty the owner took in getting theſe goods z 
from the hazard he made in getting them ; from the 
neceflity or pleaſure he hath of thoſe things; all which 
may jultly raiſe the price of any commodity, and are, 
in themſelves, things valuable: I could inſtance in eve- 
ry particular z but itis obvious, and itis delivered by 
all Caſuiſts, that theſe things are boneſtly to be pri- 
ced, and valued, by the Seller z he ſpeake's ingenu- 


ouſly, when be ſaith, a lutle after, that [The value of 
all 
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all thing s contratted for us meaſured by the appetite of the 
ContratFors] (o tha: where there is a certain contrat?, 
the 4:4: hmetical proportion, in Commutative Fuſtice, is 
to be reckoned fron the words of the ContralF, nor 
trom the inward valuz of the thing centraded for; the 
firſt is certain, the other will alwayes be dubious: you 


may obſerve in the ſecond Byok of the Kings, 6, 25. jeg 


Afﬀ:-*; 
and kab 


thar, in the Siege of Semaria, an A(ſ*'s head was ſold for of Pidgeons 


fawrſcore pieces of ſilwer , and a kab of Pidgtons dung for 
five pieces of ſil ver : this had no Arithmentcal proportion 
tothe int<rn4l worth of the things, but as they were 
priced by the Seller's neceſſity, which is a valuable 
addition to any thing which is ſvld: So that, in expreſs 
contralts, the (ſenſe of the Contrat? is alwayes to be 
conſidered in Commutative juftice z but Commutative ju- 
ſtice hath to doe in many tvings where there are not 
verbal and certain Tearms expieſſed, and, in ſuch Dea- 
lings, the Arithmetical proportion muſt; in. ſome rule, 


dung in che 
Sicge of Sa 
maria. 


When the A- 
richmerica}l 


be applied to the value of the thing, as thus, in a clear pr,porcion 
Inſtance ; A man bath hired many to reap in his field, Tut be 2p- 


he finde's another idle; bid's him- goe to work with 


plied t> th2 
value of rhe 


the reſt z he doth his Nayes worke with them ; he thing. 


ought to be payd, according as he payd the ocher men, 
becauſe althongh there was not a punRual Conrad, 
yet, it 1s evident, he valued a man's Dayes-work at 
ſ\ucha.rate: Solikewiſe,as I have known a Maſter and a 
Servant- man contrad? oft-rtimes in private, at the quar- 
ter- Day they Differ about the Wages; the Maſter (a'th 
ſo much, the Servant, more; it 1s juſt the Servant 
ſhould be p:y'd , in thoſe Countreys where there are 
Statute-Wages determin2d, which ought to be in all, 
they bave a recourſe to that Standard, and there it hall 
be valued how much. Thus, where Contrat?s are ex- 
prefled, 
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preſled, rhe Tearms of them expound the Arithwetical 
proportion z but where not, the value muſt ſome other 
way be examined, and that applyed. And this may 
ſuffice, for anſwer to his firſt Argument, which ſayd, we 
might not then ſell dearer than we buy: for, upon many 
occaſions we may, and it isjuſt to doe ſo: As to his 
Confirmation, Thar the Contrattors appetites values all 
things : it is true, that the Arithmetrical proportion is 
conſidered according to the Contra? , but where there 
is no ſuch Contrat, there the intern | value of the thing 
is onely conſidered ;; but in both an Arithmetical propor - 
tion is conſidered, which he ſeemed to be diſpleaſed 
with, SE 


Sea, 5. 

2. Aipum:nr His ſecond Argument is, That [if this proportion 
= © a- ſhonld be obſerved, thin it were injuſtice to give more than 
| a man deſerves.) This Argument may be blown away 

with ſ2ying, that giv{zg, or not giving, have nothing to 

doe with jeſtice; giving belong's to another vertue, 

ca led Liberality , a&ts ot Fuſtice are a&ts of Duty; a&ts 

A Judoeor Of Giving are acts of Bounty: but this I may rell him, 
Umoire !'mj. That it were an a& of 1»juſtice tor thar Judge or Um- 
res by the rule Pire, in a Caſe of Commutative Fuſtice , betwixt Fohn 
or juſtice. A-ftiics and Fohn An- oakes who thould make Fohn A- 
ftiles to give Fohn An-oakes but alittle mo: e than the 
Arithmctical proportion Was cue to him , he may give 

him out of his own purſe what he pleaſerh ;- bur, our of 

Juſtice, he can coinpell Fohn A-ſtiles to give no more, or 

rather pay no more, than a ſhilling- worth of money for 

a ſhilling-worth of work, unleſs for coſts, or cauſe of 
ligea ont $9 thar, here, his ſecond Argument againſt 


- 


as a 
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another man hath werized, bur he cannot juſtly be for- 
ced to pay more, 
Sr&. 6. 
Now what followe's, I think, ref:R's upon Di#-1- 
butive juſtice : [| Merit (faith he) (beſides that which is by 
Covenant, where the perfor mance' on one part meriteth the 
performance of the ather part, and falls under Fuftice Com- 
mutative, not Diſtributive) is not due by Faſtice, but « 
rewarded of Grace oxely.] This Propoſition is not ſenſe, 
which is, Merit i not due by Fuſtice , but Grace onely 
the reſt is a Parentheſis : ng merit can properly be ſayd 
to be due, but the thing merited; or elſe, it may be, 
that wzerit, (uch as be meane's, bath nothing dz? to ir 
by j»ftice, but by grace z as much as it he ſhould ſay, 
that where is no Covenant, nothing is due out of juſtice, 
bur grace. | 
This 1 rake to be very erroneons ; As firſt, in Com- What may be 
mutative then Diſtributive juſtice ; in Commutative,reſti- ©*2 Þy Ja 
tution of fame, health, eſtate, when a man hath ſecretly gice, withour 
injured another, is 4ve, out of Commutative juſtice ; be Covenant, 
ought to makes reparations, for injuries done in thoſe 
things; bur it is not poſſible to conceive that ſuch a 
man, who injured another, ſhould contrad? with him to 
make him ſatisfation for that injury. The like we 
may find in Diſtributtve juſtice, take the Inſtance before; 
Every Pariſh is to relieve.the poor which belong's co its 
ſuppoſe'three poor z one, weak with old age; can doe 
ſomewhat for his living ; another ſo decrepid, that he is 
able ro doe nothing ; a third beyond the former, both 
himſelf, and.his wite,perbaps a Child,all diſabled rohbelp 
themſelves;thoſe ſeyeraliperſons never contracted with 
the Overſeers of the poor of thar:place for any-almes,; 
they never, upon Covenant, ated any thing which fore- 
L 1 merited 
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merited th's relief; yet, of juſtice Diftributive, thoie (e- 


veral miſcrable peop'e ought, by the Oveiſee:s of the 
poor, ig 4 Grometrical proportion, to be lo relieved : So, 
in Colledges, there are divers degrees of Places, and in 
many with chis Clauſ-, Let the moſt worthy be preferred; 
ſuppoſe now two Places voyd, and ewo uaworthy, or 
not ſo worthy as ſome other two, ſhould be preferred 
were not thi 2»juſice, that che leſs worthy of the two 
moſt eminent ſhould be preferred to the beſt Place, 
and che more worthy to the worſt 7 this is 5»j#ſtice in 
Diſtributive ſuſtice z yet neither of theſe made a Cove- 
nant to oblige the other Fellows : I am perſwaded 
Mr. Hobbes, when he wrote this, thought to have mert- 
ted ſo much of all the Leviathans in Chriſkenaome, ( or, 
at the leaſt, from the ProtedFor ) that they ought to 
have preferred him to ſome greac Office in their Srate - 
but yer, Iam confident, be never contradFed wich any 
for the reward: for merit ariſeth not onely trom grace 


' or favour, but duty and juſtices alchough Commutative 


juſtice onely conſider's the caſe, yet Diftributive caſts an 


eye principally upon the perſon, and his qualifications. 


He conclude's, [therefore thu diſtinfF1on , in the ſenſe 
wherein it wſcth to be expounded, i not right ] The f e, 
in which it uſeth to be expounded, 1s that fenl; I have de- 
livered , and, by what I have delivered, it appeate's 
right. Fuſt, in Commmative juſtice an Arithmetical pro- 
portion muſt be confidered + and ſecondly, in D:fribu- 
tive a Geometrical, 
SelF_ 7. 

He goe's on, { To ſpeak properly, Commutative F#- 
frice is the Fuitice of a Contrattor, that is, 4 Performance 
of Covenant in Buying and Sellipg, &c.)] Thi: I have 
ſhewed erroneous: ſee bim again, Aud Drf#ribmive Fur 
ſice, 
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ftice, the Fuſtice of an Arbitrator, that is to ſay, the al7 of 

defining what is Fuſt ; herein ( beinſt trated by them 

who made him Arbitrator, if he perform his Traſk, es 

ſed to diftribute to every man his own:] Here is one wo. Fu - 

ciſe put tor twenty of a divers nature: lt is is true, in AiGrenes an. 

ſuch a caſe, an Arbitrator may doe an at of DiFributive cording to the 

ju#ice, as in dividing of an eſtate berwixe Wife and © 

Children, and many other of ſuch condition, when there 

oughc to be 1 regard of differing relation, and neceſh- 

tyz but many times, ina Reference to an Arbitrator, 

the caſe may be clearly an a&# of Commutative juſtice ; 

and, according to that juſtice, all the goods, contended 

for, muſt, to a peny, be aſſigned, according to an Arith- 

metical proportion, withouc any conſideration of ſeveral 

werits z and, in {uch a caſe, there is no diFribution , to 

divers their own : So that the ju#ice of an Arbitrator 

may. be, according to the Caſe in which he is to arb4- 

trate, either Commutative , or Diſtributive ; what he 

adde's, that [ Ths, which he had delivered before, ) & 

Fuit Diftribution ; and may be called (though improperhy) 

Diftributive Fuitice) is hard to be apprehended ; and Mr. Hobber eos 

how ic ſhould be, indeed, ju# diffr1b»tion, yer impro- "ics and fic- 

perly Diſtribuiive juftice, poſerh me, and (I chink) will Pnguage. 

him, to explain, unleſs he underſtand the firſt ro be aa 

«ft, the ſecond 2 wirtue or habit of juſtice, which is conn- 

tenanced with no one phraſe uſed by him z { b#t-( ſaich 

he ) more properly equity] why ſhould he undertake not 

to croſs the language received amongſt the common 

people onely, but the commuaicy of learned men, wich 

a bare affirmation * he muſt uſe it otherwiſe than all 

Aurhors before z Equity is a rule, by which men muſt 

walk in the 7s of all juſtice ; bur the vertye is Fuſtice, 

by which men deal equally, wherher Arbitrator or p1i- 
Ll 2 wate 
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His miftake in gate perſon, Jn this Treatiſe of Fuſtice, you may dif- 
=== when ® cerne him to blame, in ſaying that [ Writers arvide Tu- 
ſtice, into Commutative and Diſtributive,] in which he 

was miſtaken; for /»ſtice is firſt divided into legall or 

Common juſtice, and particular , it is particular juſtice 

only which is divided into Commutative and Diſt11buttve, 

In his meaſure SECONdly, he was to blame to deny, that Commutative 

6 his inealure 7 X 

of commura- J#{ice is to be acted according to an 41thmertical propor- 
tive. tion, meaſuring it onely by the things commuted ;when 
he knowe's, that all Caſuiſts allow twenty Circumſtan- 

ces, which may enhanſe the price. Thirdly, he was: 

miſtaken, when he ſaid, [then 1t were lawfull te give more 

t0-4 man then he merits ,] Fourthly, he did nor deliver 

the truth, when he ſaid, there 3s no merit from juſtice, 

bat grace onely, where the diſtribution is made z Fittly, 

he ſaid coo much, when he ſaid [ Diſtribative juſtice s 

the alt of an Arbitrator ; and Commntative of. a Contra- 

vs bollnefſe 07+] And bere let.the Reader confider, whether ir 
in confronting be not a bold undertaking of Mr Hobbes, to- confront 
= t<- learn- all che learned men in the worlds Schoolemen,. Philoſs- 
Feoey. before phers, ancient and latcer, Caſuiſts, Politicians, (all which 
- 4] with one Conſent, honour and approve this diſtinRi- 
on,) upon ſo weak grounds as are put down here ; I 

- remember no one Author that oppoſeth-it ; I am 
confident, I have looked upon an hundred ; onely 

rod ws cavil, Bodin in his lixe book de Republica, cap. 6. where be ca- 
vill's at this diſtintion, methinkes, as if he thought 

that Ariſis!le would have had a Common-wealth go- 

verned by thele diſtiaRly, one, or the ocher; but -not 

have uſed them both at the ſame time, in his Com- 
mon-wealth z and then the necefities. of both in their 

{everall opportunities would have made one, alone, 

improper, and therefore he addes a third and new pro- 


portion 
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portion, unheard of betore, which he imagine's would 
compleat the work, which he call's harmonica proportio z 
but I can gueſle it a meere airy conceipr, not clearely 
expreſſed by him, nor intelligible by any ; for he can 
never (hew how the proportions in Muſick ſhould corre(- 
pond to the Offices in a Common: wealth, which muſt be 
done, if he make that proportion the- onely rule for it; 
and therefore it hath gained no ground upon the judge- 
ment-of learned men; and I believe Mr. Hobbes his opi- 
nion will gaine as little. But, ro have my Judge- 
menr, Mr. Hebbes was angry with it, becauſe the School- 
men ule it, and would not allow. himſelte patience 
to examine their Grounds, 


Ser, 8, 

I paſſe over the reſt of that Chapter, in which are 
ſome things molt ingenious, as his diſcourſe of Compla- 
cencie, in the 76 page, and in ſome other things : bur 
that moſt of all he crowde's in that abominable Apho- 
riſme before refuted : that al; men are naturally at war 
owe with another, untill I. come co the laſt Clauſe, 
where he fall's fqule againe upon all manner of writers, 
page 80. where he ſaith, that [the Science of Hertue and 


His aic y con- 


ceir of an har- 


monical pro- 
portion, 


Mr. Hobbes's 


reſtraint of 


Vice s Moral Philsſophy.,) This ſo far is true, that it is yyyai phito- 
a good piece of moral Philoſophy, to treat of the Law ſophy. 


ot Natwve, and to ſhew how all vertuous actions are de- 
duced out of it, and agree with it z bur this-is nor all 


the Office of a moral Philoſopher, he is firſt to teach. 


the exd, which is man's Summum vonum, his chiefe 
good; his felicity, happineſle, then to teach the weares, 
which are thoſe wvertves deduced out of the-Lew of n4- 
ture , and to ſhew how they conduce to the end; ſo that 


he confined woral Philoſophy in too narrow. bounds., 
_ when 


_———— 
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when he reſtrayned it to Yir2ue:and Y:ce, which are only 
the weapes, and are handled by a meral Philoſopher onely 
in order to his end, Now he comes to his high 
ſrain 3gaine, cenſuring the world. 


Sef. 9. - 
But ((aich he) the writers of moral Philoſophy, thong 
they acknowledge the ſame Yertues and Vices ,, yet, not ſee- 
ing wherein conſiſteth their Goodniſſe, nor that they come to 
be praiſed, as the meanes of peaccable, ſociable, and com- 
fortable living, place them in a m-diocrity of paſitons, as 
if not the cauſe, but the Degree of daring, made Fortitude ; 
or net the Canſe, but the quantity of a gift made librrality.] 
Hi cenfure of T PETE Are Many things in this Period tobe ceniured, 
21 h.loſo- Firſt, I blame him for accufing the whole Company of 
phers, the Philoſophers of ignorance, in ſo weighty a buſinefle, 
not ſo much as pardoning any one z when, for my part, 
who have turned over hundreds of bookes in this buſt- 
nefle, I know no one (o blind as himſelfe in this parti- 
cular point, I ſay no one, either Chriſtian, or other; 
tor fiſt he commicteth a mighty faulc in forgetting 
He forger's that famous diſtinRion, betwixt a good wan, and a 
the diſtinaion good Citizen, acknowledged by multitudes of Ph4loſo- 


of a good man *J Lad 
poly "4 4 phers, and muſt needs be by any man, who conlider's 


Citizzn, that a man may be diſcourſed of , either concerning 
him(elte in his owne nature, and che wayes of perfeRing 
itz orelſe in relation co others ; in the firſt confidera- 

Che foundaz- ON, that Science which perfeR's him is called Erhicke 

on of Erhikes, of Mora Philoſophy : tor the ſecond, which refterre's 

Qeconomikes him to others, it iSeicher to a family, then it is gecone- 


Politikes, 


mick; orelſe toa State or City, and then it is Poli- 
tick, Now the writers of moral Philoſophy dilcouile 
which way a man ſhould perfcR himſelte 3 ſo that they 
give 
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give Rwes, which way he ſhould be happy ia a deſart ; 
in the micſt of the moſt unhappy ſtate in the world , in 
the micſt of worldly plenties, miſeries: ſuch ſurely are 
perfe& in this world z and ſuch onely 4 and this is the 
toundation of all OQzconomicks and Politicks : no man 
can be either O:conomically or Polttickly vertuous, who 
is not ſo in himſelte 3 and being (o in bimſelf, hav.ng 
neither family nor.City co diſpoſe himſelt to, he may 
not be ſuch-to other men, Mr. Hobbes dedicate's a min 
wholly to others in this place, as in others he -make's a 
man diſpoſe all chings to bimfelt, znd conſtder's nor the 
givers ſh:res which his Parents,his triends (} may adde) 
his Children, #nd, above all, his God, is co have our of 
him, as well as his Country. Now Mr. Hobbes placeth 
the whole relation of man to be towards others, when 
in this period he (aich in effe&, That, 


$:&. 10, 

[ The Philoſophers did not know that humane wertues 
came to be praiſed as the meanes of praceable, ſociable, 
and cormefortable lrvinz?) which are things onely ia reſpet 
of others : but I may tell Mr. Hobbes, that, in their, 
politicks and Occonomicks, they teach this relative per- ER 
tection as fully, and much truer, then hd, as will ap- f*&'on how 
pear z but in Ethicks they reach hov theſe vertues are (Ph >oPhi- 
excellent in themſclves, and doe perfe@& che owner ; ve” 
this is done by all ſorts of Philsſophers ; to begin with 
the Epicureans, whoſe Philoſophy doth, in-many things, ror 
agree wich his, although, in tome things, he conſent's compared wich 
with. the Stocks; in. mine opinion he chooſerh the 'Þo* of Zpics- 
worſt pieces in both z, firſt Epicwrms agree's with him = 
in this, that he makes pleaſure the heppineſſe, the chiete 
good of man, as Mr, Hobbes doth in many places; and [I 

know 
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know LacFaniims tayour's Epricnrms fo much, as to ſay, 
he meant the pleaſures of the ſoule 4 yer ſurely ir 
ſeemes robe the lenſyall part ot the Soule only ; for, 
in that Epiſtle he writes ro Menoecers, which is the 
chiete we have of his moral Philoſophy, he ſeeme's to 
me to doe otherwiſe'; and places man's -happineſſe, as 
Mr. Hobbes doth eliewhere, in the enjoying ſenſuall 
Contentments: now Mr. Hobbes, in thoſe other p!a- 
ces, did better then in this, where he placed man's hap- 
pineſſe within himſelf, and the uſe of his vertues condu- 
cing ro bimſelfe bur here ia relation to others, which 
is ſo extrinſecall a thing, as it is impoſſible for a man t@ 
be bappy in; for it is-poſſible a man may lack theſe zc- 
commodations of other men, to converſe, and be ſo- 
ciable, and affable with zand then he is not happy, who 
can be miſerable,.'which Epicarw himſelf denied to! be 
poſſible to a vertuous and prudent man ; fo thar, in re(- 
pect of the end, alchough Epicurws make the ſame hap- 
pineſſe, as Mr, Hobbes in other plzces, yet Epicurms, 
and Mr. Hobbes in orher places, ſpeake righcer then Mr, 
Hobbes in this; Then, confider the meanes of obtaining 
this end : Zpicarms firſt writes againſt the fear of the 
Gods, as he call's them;za thing,which Mr, Hobbes coun- 
tenanceth, alchough he let's tall in one place (as Mr. 
Hobbes now and then w.ll) that God doth puniſh wicked 
men, and blefſe the honeſt and vertuous +- yer he after 
ſpeake's againſt man's feare of any ſuch thing, becauſe 
(ſaith he)nething maſt be ſpoken of theGods,but eternal feli- 
city, which they could not have if they were concerned in hu- 
mane affaires,& theretore — — religions 
auty,to have any-power with the deities, a$1 remember, 
Mr, He65,out of hisSrozcal principles of the fate or neceſſity 
which belong's to all things,1nd aftions, Croſs principles 
produce 
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produce the ſame wicked concluſion in both, like as 
Herod and Pilate joyne together in nothing but cruci- 
fying Truch; To the ſame purpoſe Lucretims (2 follow- 
er of Epicurws) ſpeak's in his firſt, fifch and ſixth books; 
and diverſe times make's it the greateſt piece of happi- 
neſſe, to abhorre Religion and coatemne it ; and 
make's man, by that aR, to be the greateſt Conque- 
rour. 

QuareYeligio pedibus ſubjetta viciſſim 

Obteritur, nos exequat wittorta Calo, 
And one of Mr, Hobbes his Principles of religion is 
made by him to be the chiefe, the ignorance of ſecond 
cauſes, Thus doe men, who conſpire againſt Religion, 
meet likewiſe in the meanes: But Epicurms and Lucre- 
tive (pake out fully, Mr. Hobbes darkely ; thus they 
joyne in one Principle, by which happineſſe may be ac- 
quired z bur, in another, Epicurms tarre exceed's him 3 
tor placing happineſle, as he doth, in the enjoyment of 
rhis world's contentments, Epicurms contemne's and 


% 


With that of 
Lucrerius, 


Epicurus's ex- 


cellenr dif 


deſpiſerh death, and will not allow it to be any evill, 777 £5... 
and diſpute's moſt excellently, co prove it is not to be ning Death. 


feared, for-((aith he) that is not tobe feared which hurt's 
not (a true rule, tor thoſe things are onely to be feared 
being abſent, which, when they are preſent, will hurt 
us). Now(ſaith he, death hart's no man, for when death 
come's, man is not, therefore not hurt by it; It hurt's net- 
ther the living, nor the dead, (aith he; not the living, for, 
whilſt men live,death is not ,, not the dead, for where death 
is, man is not : The force of this Argument is neceſſary, 
becauſe in all Injuries or hurts, that come, there muſt 
be theſe two Termes, the thing hurting and that hurted, 
bur thele can never be together, death and man : now 
berela he excell's Mr. Hobbes, for whether Mr, Hobbes 
M m makes 
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make's man's happineſle to.confiſt in the enjoying the 
world, or in a Complaceacie or contentment with other 
men yet, when he make's death ſo fearjull a rhing, as 
he doth, ir 1s in vaine for that man to look for happi- 
nefle, who xnowe's he muſt die, when he (hall Joſe this 
bappineſſe, and he may dy this day, and ſuddenly loſe 
it, by that which he, and ſuch men, make their greateſt 
evill, death : ſo that Epicurws, and his Set, went be- 
yond Mr, Hobbes, and ſpake more juſtifiably , out of 
theſe Principles, then he did, But Zpicarws goe's on, 
and deliver's, how theſe ſewſnall pleaſures are to be-preſere 


F wgality and VE#, by Frugality, and temperance two vertues which 
Temporance, J cannot find in Mr, Hobbes his whole booke, which yet 


neceſlarily conduce to che preſervation of this felicity z 
Frugality, that (6 the Rock may be ſupported, which 
muſt maintaine his pleaſures 3 Temperance, which [@ a 
moderate uſe of them, that fo he may enjoy them the 
fuller z Frugality preſerve's the fuel, Temperance the 
fire z and (as he ſpeake's) the enjoyment of a mans 
pleaſure doth not conſiſt in the uſe of luxurious ſuper- 
Auicies, bur in the proportion the objeR hath co the ap- 
petite, or the neceſſicy of the man who enjoye's it, 
Soa hungry, needy, and neceflicous man fina's as great 
pleaſure in a Cruſt of bread, and a draught of water, as 
any riotous perſon doth in his greateſt exceſlſe of dain- 
ties» Now I read, in Mr. Hobbes, nothing of theſe 
two, which are as neceſſary as any, for the happineſle 
which ſenſuall pleaſures can bring roa man; and there- 
fore, alchougb I thinke, this Se& erred as much as any 
in his moralls ; yer, I chinke likewiſe, that theſe writers 
did thinke more truly then he, wherein the goodneſle 
of theſe vertues (of which he ſpeake's) confiſteth, that 
is, making, men happy ;. and gave better reaſons, - 
what 
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what they ſaid, then he. [I have dwelt longer upon this 

Sec, both becauſe few men have deſcribed ir aright, 

which I haye read ; and likewiſe becauſe it containing 

as ill, or worſe, opinions, then any other, hath ſuffered 

moſt juſtly, under the generall Cenſure of Writers. 

And, although it being a do@rine which flattered our 

fleſh and blood, and chereby, for a while, got a great 

applaaſe amongſt men, and the readers of this Philoſe- 

phy, like Ranters in divinity, were much followed fora 

while z yet in the paſſages of an age or two, it was'cryed 

down ; and I know not of--any late writers, who hathy Mr:Hobves ap- 
ſo nearly infinuaced his worſt opinions, as this Author, a > 
with whom I have to doe, unleſle it be the Mehurerans, worit of the 
who agree with the Zpicareens in this, that ſenſuall Epicureans _ 
pleaſure is the happineſſe of man, but here they differy 5c ene 
the 4alwmetens make that happineſſe erternall here+ 
aftet: but Epicarus (with whom Mr. Hobbes ſeeme's 


to ſhake hands) in this world onely. 


| See. 11. 

Todiſcourſe ofthe Storcke Philoſophy, were needles; yh.crcin the 
becauſe the common Authors, which are read by the Stoicks placed 
generality of men, as Twly, Seneca, EpitFetus, doe mani- Ninn bap- 
teſtly ſhew how they placed humane happineſſe in his © 
owne breaſt, andin his power, which'is the injoymenc 
of himſelf, wichout the diſturbance of paſſions, And, 
to this end, they impoſed: that impoſſible meanes of 
rooting out paſhons, as living onely by reaſon ; which 
certainly, if it could be done, would make man's life 
like tha of the Angels; or his bodily life like his ſpi- 
rituall, ' - And theſe Cardinal vertues; Prudence, Fuffice, 
Fortitude, Temperance, to be the ſupports of all this 
worke 5 and that man's happinefſe hath no dependence 

M m 2 upon 
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Wherein Ari pybbes hath delivered. Then, for Ariſtotle, 


ftorle, 


Mr Hobbes 
m'ſtake's the 
Phi'ofophers 
diſcou ic of 
moderating 
aHons. 


Mr. Hobbes's Leviathan 


Chap.29- 


upon any thinz without him z theſe certainly carried 
with chem much more perſwaſtve reaſon to induce the 
end, which theſe vertues aimed at, then any thing Mr. 
who, as 
appeare's, inthe tenth of his Erhickes, Cap, 7. make's, 
firſt, the nappineſle of man co conſiſt in a&jon, and thar 
in the nobleſt z&tion of man, which is of man's Mndcr- 
flanding ;, then in the excellenteſt AR of his WUnder- 


flanding, which is Contemplation z and laſt of all, in the 


perteReſt aR of Contemplation, which is the Contem- 
plation of God, I will not diſcourſe his reafons, which 
were worthy bis wricing this way. A man may be 
bappy alone without any reference to a Common- 
wealth, yea the buſineſſe of publique affauires would 
but hinder and diſtra&t this z and throughout thar 
book, theſe vertues are taught in relation of this chief 
Good of man, his. hzppinefle, in which he may well 
reſt, and ſeek no farther ; but, in his Politiques, he 
ſhewe's how the ſame vertues conduce to the paublike z 
Mr. Hobbes, therefore, was much to blame, when he, 
in generall, paſſed ſo weake (though cruell) a Cenſure 
upon the univerſality of morall Philoſophers, as to ſay, 
they did not ſee wherein the goodneſſe of theſe Pertnes, 
they. wrote of, confiſted; and his inſtance is as. much 
ro blame, which is, that 


Seft.12, 

[ Thoſe Writers place them in the medigerity of paſſions, 
4s if not the Cauſe, but the Degrees of daring, made For- 
titude z or not the Cauſe, but quantity of a gift, made 
liberality; He is miſtaken, almoſt in every word he 
writ. Fiſt that morall vertue, called 1»ſfice, is not in 
the paſirons, nor in any thing tht hath not reaſ@ns So 

J 
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I may (ay by prudence, nor doe Philoſophers (ay it is ; 
nor are many of the lawes of xature (as he calle's them) 
written in theſe inferiour faculties, but in the ſuperiour; 
nor doe theſe men, who write of theſe things, ſo tooliſh- 
ly diſcourſe of thoſe vertues, whoſe niture is buſied 
about the moderating of paſſions, as if there were no 
more to doe but to bridle a mans paſozs ; but then 
fading it neceſſary for the attayning man's happineſſe 
in this World, that men's peſ/9ns muſt be curbed, 
without which, like an unzwly horſe, theſe paſſions 
will tranſport a man to a thouſand inconyeniencies, 
and not. be governed by Reaſon, but runne away with 
it z theſe vercuous habits ſubdue thoſe paſ1ons, thar 
they a ſo far, and no farther, then prudence, and 
right Reaſon ſhall dice them; ſo that mens paſſions 
facilitated by Cuſtome, to the yoke, are made -to 
ſtop, turne or move, according to time, place, per- 
ſons, manner of working, quantity of working, all 
Circumſtances, as Prudence and right Reaſon (hall 
preſcribe: And this Philoſophy St. Paul taught, Gal. 
5. 24, and tearme'$ it crucifying the fl:ſh and the paſions 
of it, 1 Cor 9. ult. 1 keip under, or beate diwn my body 
(that is) keep it in ſubjzRion, leſt, while 1 preach to 
others, I my ſelfe ſhould be a caſt away : he that keepe's not 
wnder his body, his fleſh, and the paſſr0ns of it, c1n ne- 
ver regulate them according to Reaſon; and therefore 
this Ph:l oſopby of theirs was moſt excellent, according 
to true grounds of Reaſon ; but his Cenſore is muctr 
miſtaken, where he ſeeme's to make thole Philoſophers 
onely terminate the moderation of theſe paſſions in 
themſelves, and not refl:& chem upon that is moſt de- 
fireable, the ſubjzRing them co Reaſon, which all I meer 
wich doe, And the miſtake runne's in the inſtance given- 
Mm 3 Sis 
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Se, 13, 

[ As if not the Cauſe, but the degrees of daring made 
Fortitude z or not the Cauſe, but the quantity of a gtft made 
liberality.) 1 wonder, when he read any writer of 
note ſo abſurd, as be make's all Philoſophers in gener- 
all: for Fortitade, they make it (as all other) to conſiſt 
in mediocrity it is excelled by temerity, or raſhneſle ; 
itis defeive in Cowardlin:ſſe ; and theſe-are boch 
Cegenerations from the veagtue Fortitude ; which For- 
titude is to dare doe that (what danger ſoeyer 'be 
init) which Reaſon preſcribe's; and to forbeare to doe 
that (what advantage ſoever ſhall accrue) * which juſt 
Reaſon-(ball forbid. Take an Inſtance in that man of 
God, David,in Sam. 17. we may -read that he durſt en- 
counter with a Zyoz and a Beare, to reicue an ihnocent 
Lamb out of their mouthes: he dare's fight with Goli4h 
in compleat armour, with nothing but a ſling and a 
ſtone, to reſcue his Country ; yer alittle after we ſhall 
read of him flying out of his Wifes Window for ſafety: 
yea, in the 26. of the ſame booke, we ſhall find Da- 
vid, and onely Abiſhai with bim, entring the whole ar- 
my of Saul: an Act than which nothing could be more 
bold or hazardous ; and caking his Speare, and bottle 
from his holſter, and yer, he durſt not couch his perſon, 
for committing of creaſon 3 each an a of true Forti- 
tude, to dare ſo.much, when ic was fit, and dare 
doe no more, when it was fit ; no not for a 


2 


Kingdome : the Rules of Fortitude, are,not to teare, or - 
hope {or any thing, but upon the guidance of right Rea- 
ſon, So that the daring to ſay, or doe unjuſt aRions, 
is oppoſite to fer11ude: I may lay the like of liberality, 
it hath two vices »/gardlineſſe and proatgality z It is pro- 


aizality 


Obſerved, Cenſured, exc. 
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digality, profuſely to throw away man's eſtate, or 
looſely to walſt ic, upon idle and vyaine perſons and occa- 
ſions ; bur it is nigardlineſſe, to grudge his own, or 
other men's neceſſi ies, that which he can ſpare from 
his Conveniences. Fortitude , Liberality, all vertues 
have their Times, places, perſons, with other Circum- 
ſtances, to be conſidered in their practices, withour 
which chey are not eſteemed ver ues among(t Philoſs- 
phers, This made ſome Philoſophers think Prudence 
the onely ver: ue, varyed according to the diverſi:y of 
the objeRs, it was buſted about, becauſe that conſider's 
theſe Circumſtances; others make ic the chiefe,having 
an Intereſt in che acts of every other vercue z (o that he 
was u:terly miſtaken, in that expreſſion z nor are all 
vertues onely by Philoſophers aſſigned, to moderate 
paſſions, but atFiens, as Ariſtotle diſcourſeth z as is appa- 
rent in that Cardinall vertue of Fuftice, Toconclude, a 
vertuous man make's paſſions Servants to Reaſon, and 
governe's them , 4 vicious man let's them be his Ma- 
ſters which hinder's him from true felicity. I have done 
with this, and had not touched upon ir, but, through 
this weak diſcourſe, Mr. Hobbes thought to have obtru- 
ded upon an heedleſſe Reader, or ſuch as is not verſed in 
Morall Philsſophy, a Contempt of fo much excellenc 
doarine, delivered by ſo many learned men; and to 
have (uojuſtly)uſurped the name of the onely excellent 
Philoſopher, which I (who acknowledge my felt a No- 
vice to the others) ought not to ſubſcribe to. 
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CENSURES UPON THE 


Sixteenth Chapter of Leviathan. 


ENTITULED, 
Of Perſons, Authors, and Things perſonated. 
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CHAP, XXX, 

A Perſon what, and what to perſonate. Boethius's defint- 
tion explained and aſſerted. Of keeping and breaking 
Covenants, The true God perſonated neither by Moles, 
nor any elſe. The Iſraelites, whoſe people. 


Se. 1. 

T HIS Chapter I ſhould wholly have ler paſs, but 
char, by a ſew weak Grammatical Notes, the 
plot of it ſeeme's to be aymed at moſt pro- 

fane and wicked purpoſes : for that reaſon I muſt cen- 

ſure it,as not beficting a Chriſtian Writer,and in its ſelf 
containing many dangerous falfities ; he begin's it thus: 

[A perſon is he, whoſe words or attions ave conſidered, 
either as his own , or as repreſenting the words or attions of 


cuwſtantial. 4v0thcr man, or any other thing, to whom they are attrib» 


ted, whether truly or by fiction,) Reader, bere is 2 ſtrange 
D: finition 3 Definitions ſhould be ſhort, without un- 
neceſſary Circumſtances, of which this is compoſed: 
]-will make it ſhorter for him, in his own ſence; 4 per- 
ſon is ne who doth or ſpeake*s any things, and this is as tu'l 
as his; tor whoſoever doth or ſpeake's, his words or 


deeds 
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-deeds are conſidered either as his own , or anochers ; or 

he might have ſay'd, it &s a particular man , for ations 
or ſpeeches of every particular man are eicher conſidered 
as his own, or repreſenting another man, or thing ; {0 
that his tedious deſcription might, without ſuch cir- 
cumſtances,have been cut ſhorter, and have had the full 
expreſſion of his intendment, But becauſe Mr, Hobbes 
will ſpeak pertinently, and be clearly underſtood whar 
he meane's, he proceede's with a diſtinRion, 


Seat. 2. 

[When they are conſidered as bis own ( that is, thoſe 
ations or words) then i he called a Narural Perſon : and 
when they are conſidered 4s _—_— the words and atFi- 
ons of another, then s he a teigned or artificial perſon. 
Thus may a man be diſtinguiſhed into a true and coun- 


No leſs appli- 


terfeit man; and no more than the piRure or the cable oa tci- 


image of a man isa true man, no more 1s 4 feigned or 
artificial perſon, 2 true perſon; and yet this —_— or 
artificial perſon doth as tully agree to his definition, as 
the true perſon, which ſhewe's the Definition to be to 
blame : The M-taphyſicians have an undoubred Axiom, 
that ens and werum convertuntur 5 what is not truly 
ſuch, is not ſuch. It then ſuch a man, whom he name's, 
be but a feigned perſon, he is not a perſon zraly, and then 
not 4 perſon; yet we ſhall find him endeavouring to 
ſer him out, as the onely true perſon, preſently atcer- 
ward with his Grammar Rules. 


SefF, 3. 

[The word perſon ( ſaith he ) & Latine.)] Sir perſons is 
Latine , perſon is Engliſh, it he had ſayd, perſon had 
beea derived from the Latine, _ been Truth z but 
n 


es 


gned thin a 
true perſon, 


Perſon nor 
Latine, 


ih _w 
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Suppoſitum, 


Perſon diffc- 


renr'y uſed in 


ſeverall arts 
and faculties, 


to ſay, perſon 's Latine, is falſe; perſona in no cale is. 
perſon, [ inſtead whereof the Gretks have mejrwnw ,] itis 
crae they have , and thoſe two in Greek-and Latize are , 
by the uſe of ſpeaking,moſt ſtritly in theſe ewoLangua- 
ges appropriated, to (ignifie this which we call perſon 
ini'Eglſh; there were other words often uſed to the 
ſame purpoſe, The Grec/ans uſed wnreo:s andthe La- 
tines Suppeſitum, which in time (tor words, 
juvenum ritu florent mois nita vigentque ) 
grew out of eſteem, and now ſignifie otter ſubſiſting 
ſ{ubſtances, and thoſe two former have gained, in che 
languige of Divixer, the expreſſion of that which we 
in'Engliſþ call perſon; and chere was reaſon for it, be- 
cauſe the latter have been frequently uſed, by Divines 
'and Philoſophers in antient times, for other things be- 
fides perſons; and ſo now, 'to avoyd equivocations or 
tedious Deſcriptions, both Divines and Philoſophers 
ſpeak both of ſ#ppoſirum and hypeſtaſir, ina general na- 
ture, as belonging co all ocher ſubſtances; but. perſons 
-and-Tezowvey, as Peculiar to reaſonable ſubſtances, ſo 
'that 76070 i$a reaſonable. vivaors, and. perſons a rea- 
ſonable ſoppeſutum, He got's on with [which (ng roma, 
ſtenifie's the face, as perſona in Latine ſrenifie's the wt 
guiſe, ] This is true, conſented unto by all Gramma- 
riansz but noſe of words in divers matcers, and divers 
arts, is divers: Firſt in the Art of Grammar, we find but 
three perſons, 7, theu, and be, Secondly, in Civil Law, 
we ſometimes find it the quality of a man, as r:ch, ot 
poor; In Canon Law a Dignity, Biſhop called perſon, &c+ 
in Metaphyſicks and Divinity, a reaſonable ſubliſtence z 
which is totally negleed by Mr. Hobbes, as ſome orher 
accepcations: fſo-char, when he had ſo debated, in ſuch 
-alarge Diſcourſe , upon che ſenſe ot the word, he was 
X co 
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co blame, in dwelling onely among the Players, tohave 
omitted the uſe of this Word in ſo many Sciences. 
Conſider the reſult of this horrid Criticiſm, 


SefF, 4s 
[ 50 (ſaith he) that a Perſon & the ſame that an Aﬀtor Miſplaced by 
is, both on the Stage and in common Converſation ; and, M*: Hobbcs. 
to perſonare, « to a& or repreſent himſelf or another :] 
This is ic I foretold you of , that alihuugh a fezened 
thing cannot be a trae ching, yet he make's the feigned 
onely the true, and che »: preſentor onely to be the true 
perſov, not to be, who is repreſented, 2nd although in 
his D-flaition he ſayd , That (a Pr: ſor is he whoſe words 
or attions are conſidered as his own, &c.7) and in his fol- 
lowing diviſion there was a natwral and a feigned per- 
ſon; yet here he make's all perſons feigned, and their 
words and aRions to be others: It he anſwer, thar his 
words were [repreſent himſ-If or another} then if he a# 
himſelf, it is enough to conſtiture him a perſon. ] I re- p72 927 per- 
ply, that what it is to 47 h1-ſelf, he hath expreſſed in fee, | 
the words immediately preceding, [' 4 Perſon is the 
ſame that an Attor ts, both on the Stage and in common 
converſation :) Now no man can properly be ſay'd ro 
ef himſclf, ur repreſent himſelf , tor the Aor and the 
ated, the Rrpriſentor and the. repreſented, are rwo, He 
proceed's, [ and he that atF:th another is ſay'd to bear his 
Per fon, or att in his name : 7] very true, bur it he beare's 
another's perſon , the other is the perſon, not he that 
beare's it : The Conſtable heare's, repreſents the perſon 
of a King, bur is not his perſon , ſodottra Flajer; this 
make's all againſt timſelf, and fo doth char: which fol- 
lowe's, | 1»-which ſ:nſe Cicero uſeth it, where he ſayes, cicwo mis-in- 
Uaus ſuſtineo tres perſonas; Mei, Adverſarii, & Judi *crprered, 
Nas Ci; 
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cis: 1bear three perſons ; Mine own, my Adverſavies,' and 
the Fudges :] and it is likely he might ſay fo truly, but 
he doth not ſay, 14m three perſons, bu: 1 bear three, or 
att them ; they were the perſons, whole parts he ated, 
at thatcime z not he who aFed them ; the perſons which 
he bare, and he who bare them, are divers, thus he 0- 
verthrowes himſelf, when he labour's to (hew,.that the 
Repreſentor is the perſon ;, but his Argument prove's 
onely che repreſented to be the perſon ; and this we 
Perſon how ſhall find in the antient Tragedyes and Comedyes pur out, 
55 me The Crick, which put's them out , calle's the perſons 
2 thoſe which were repreſented, not the Aors, as is to 
be ſeen in Seneca and Terence, &c. not. that I deny, 
this word hath ſometimes been uſ:d by Writers, as 
Mr, Hobbes expreſleth it : but I deny that that is the 
univerſal acception of that word z or that Mr, Hobbes 
his Argument doth ſhew, that ic was eyer ſo accepted : 
but rather clean contrary ; the perſon is he who is repre- 
ſented, not the Repreſentor. But now it will become me 
to ſhew the right uſe of the word, and how ic may and 
muſt be uſed otherwiſe than Mr, Hobbes direR's. 


Se. So. 

noethiuvs defi- A perſon then, taken-in the moſt received conceipr, 
nition of a that Divines and Philoſophers acknowledge, is defined 
peyon. by Boethings , de duabus naturts , to be.rationalis nature 
individua ſubſtantia : An individual ſubſtance of a ratio» 

wal nature: This Definition is moſt generally received, 

and | doubt not, but ir will abide the Teſt, when it is 

Pich. de Senfto E1EATly explained, which I (hall endeavour co doe , only 
p.fore, ob. Richards de Sandto Viltore gave it arub., and make's 
je&'s agaivſt men pauſe a while to explain ir for he, in his fourth 
yy þ book de Trinitate, cap, 21, obj:R's againſt this, that ic 
1S 
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is too large, becauſe it agree's to that which is not a 
Perſon, as the Divine Eſſence , for, ſaith he, this Divine 
Eſſence is the Trinity, which is not one Perſon, In tis 
24 cap. he give's another Definition: Perſonaeſt perſe,, 
exiftens, ſolum juxta ſingularem quendam rationalis exi- Pr my 
ſftentia modum: A perſon « a thing exiſting by its ſelf 

onely, according to a ſingle manner of a reaſonable ext- 

ſence : if he had expounded, what this ſingular manner More d fhcule. 
of 4 reaſonable exiftence is, by which we might have 

dilcerned how the manner of exiſting had been divers 

from others, he had ated ſomewhat that we. might 

have underſtood his meaning ;- bur, as it is, will be ve- 

ry hard: and this learned man (I ſee ) bur little fofo- 

wed; onely his Countrey-man Scotus in 19* ſenten, gu, Ovje- 
diſtinc. 23. queſt. unica, with his Set make other Ob- &ions agaioſt 
jeRions againſt this Definition, becauſe ( ſaith he ) by >< former: 
this. Definition, the Soul of man, ſeparated from the 

body, (hould be a perſon, for it agree's to that Soul z bur. 

that the Soul ſeparated is a perſon, is denyed by him, as 

indeed by moſt, although affirmed by ſome very lear- 

ned, as the Maſter of the Sentences himſelf, and others: 

again, ſaith Scots, by this Definicion, there would be 

no Perſon in God, becauſe individuale cannot be where 

isno Dividuum, a dividible thing, which cannot be at- 

firmed of God. Again, this phraſe, rationals nate 2, 

onely agree's' to. man, not to God, or Angels, whoſe 
knowledge is after a more excellenc way, than by ratios 

cination and diſcourſe. Theſe are the main ObjeRions 

of Scotwe, and bis follawers, which I would an(wer im- 

mediately in their-order, bur that I chink the bare ex- 

plication of Boethiws his Definition will doe it, wich+ 

out more buſineſs, which chus 1.doe. 
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SedF., 6, 
The Befiniri- Firſt a perſon is 2 ſubſtance ; by that Term ir is op- 
on explaince. poſed to all accidents, and things onely imaginary ; it is 
ted by the an individual ſubſtance , by that Term it is oppoſed to 
— thoſe are called ſecond ſubſtances, the general or fþ:cial 
natures of ſ#bſtances, which are diwidual into many of 
the ſame nature, as a Man, a Lyon; there are many of 
the ſame kind under each of theſe notions, bur there 
are no more the ſame as one perſon yet if perhaps thar 
Term of Richardws de Santto Yiftore might ſeem more 
The DiſtinQi- fylly expreſſing this buſineſs, which is (ic is #ncomms- 
---"- qo nicable) he may uſe it, and by that may be denyed, 
qued and us that the Soul of man ſeparated is a perſon ; becauſe, al- 
— chough it is incommuniceble, ut quod ( as the Scotiſts 
ſpeak) yet it is not abſolutely, tor it is communicable ut 
geo ; which diſtintion may be chus explained , that 
thing is communicable ut quod, which communicate's its 
ſelf wholly, and in redo, as they ſpeak, ſo that it com- 
municate's inſach a manner, as a man can ſay another is 
this , ſo doe general or ſpecial, any univerſal natures, 
as we can ſay, Socrates is a man, a ſenficive thing, and 
the like : buc there are other things communicate 
themſelves ut quo, when by them a thing receive's an 
addition of ſome nature, yernot ſuch, as that we ma 
ſay anether thing is this, bat that-it hath thu, or is made 
ſach, or ſuch, by it: ſo whiteneſs, heat, coldnefs, or any 
form, the Soal of man, the form of any thing, theſe 
communicate themſelves «t quo, by which thar thing, 
to which they are communicated, may be fay'd ro be 
white, or have whiteneſs ; to be hor, or have hear , not 
to be whiteneſs or heat; to be animated or have 4 
Soul z but not to be that (oul, and the like : chus they 


ſay 
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ſay that the Soul of man, ſeparated, is communicable ut 
quo, though incommunicable ut quod ; it hath in irs ſelf 
an aptitude to inform -the body again, though it be 
now ſeparated z bur, a perſon is abſolutely incommuni- 
cable, The laſt Term in-this Definition is, that it is 4+ 
tienalis, of a reaſonable nature - this word reaſonable, 
muſt be underſtood, of any intelleRua] niture, whether 
by diſcourſe or elſe, and ſo it comprehend's all, D4- 
vine, Angelical, or whatſoever ; and, if I am not de- 
ceived, this mere- expoſition will ſatisfie all the Ob- 
jeions which bave been made: thar of Richardus who 
ſaith, 14 agree's to the Divine Nature, which is the Tri- 
nity : No, ſaith my Definicion, that Divine Natwe is 
Dividual , .communicable , to three perſons , Scotus bis 
frſt Argument; -that it agree's with a Soul ſeparated: 
No, ſay'I, that is communicable ut quo, His ſecond, 
-which ſaith, that /ndividuum- muſt be of that is divi- 
fble : I think, I might deny that Propofition 3 how- 
ſoever to that which followe's, that God cannot be dins- 
ard, I ſay, notinto Beings or Natures , but, he is \nto 
Perſons, and that without all Compoſition, His third, 
that this phraſe Rational cannot be underſtood of God, 
is true ina grols ſenſe , as no words we uſe, can, yet 
reaſon maybe affirmed of God in a (uperexcelleat man- 
ner, which excell's our knowledge or Diſcourſe ;. and 
Angels, alchough they diſcourſe nor, as woſt think , yer 
they have an Angelical reaſon, which diſcern's, in a finer 


Reaſonable, of 
what extents 


manner, thoſe things withour Diſcourſe, wich we doe +4, ppc. 
by Diſcoutſez, nor is it neceflary, that rationality (bould phers - nd 


be bound up onely in the notion of Diſcourſe, bur may 
well be extended to all manner ot- knowledge, beyond 


School-men 
cuuld have 
r-Rifed Mr, 


beaſts. Thus you may diſcern , what a perſon is eftee- H-4b2;% miſe 


med to be, amongſt ſuch as know how to define; 
Mr. Hobbes, 


and "&- of a 


perſon, 
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Mr. Hobbes, if his hatred ro the School and common 
Philoſophy be not ſuch as will not ſuffer him to read 
their Books, might eaſily bave diſcovered this amongſt 
them, and have not ſuffered himſelf to be tranſported 
with the imagination of how this word is uſed upon che 
Stagez onely (for which Ya/la and ſome ſuch are called 
The Etymolo- Pedagogues and Players, rather than Philoſophers ) in 
pic anc ©om- ords, We are not alwayes to conſider their Erymo- 
mon a«ceprion : . 
of Perſons, Jogie, but how they are uſed; yet if we (ſhould goe to 
the Etymologlte of this word , the moſt commonly re- 
ceived amongſt the Schools is (ignificane ot the true 
ule, which is per ſe #na, a perſon, becauſe it is by its ſelf 
9m; nor are we to conſider onely how words have been 
aſed, but how they are now in our Ergliſh, tormerly 
a Knave ſignified a ſervant, now a diſhoneſt man, Baw- 
dery ſignified onely bravery, now obſcenity, with hun- 
dreds of the ſame nature : So that fince the Expoſi- 
tion, which I have given of chis word Perſoz, is that 
which you ſhall find alwayes to be the meaning of it 
when it is uſed amongſt Philoſophers, when be give's 
znother ſenſe of ic, he oughr to haye ſhewed more 
if reaſon for it, then be hath. Bur be hath a Deſign in 
Y it: I will therefore conſider that. | 


Se. 7. 

Page $1. about the top of the leaf he ſaith {of per- 

ſons artificial ſome have thetr words and ations owned by 

theſe whom they repreſent ; and then the Perſon i the A- 

or z and he that owncth his words or attions, is the Au- 

Nor the Ator, thor] I am of another mind, not the Ador, but the 
bur the 2869 azFed is the perſon, as will appear manifeſtly : A Con- 
ee Fable hath his aRions, and his words, legally ſpoke in 
the K:ng's name, owned as the King's; yet be is not 

c 
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the perſon of the King, but the King, in his own perſon, 
at's by him ; he beare's the perſon, repreſent's the per- 
ſon of the King : but the King is the perſon, he the 
Adfor or Repreſenter : the Author,according to his phraſe, 
is the perſon, not the aFor, I commend his oblerya- 
tions, upon A#thority, and what followe's in that page, 
onely I can by no meanes approve what he faith, 
in the middle of that page. 


Seat. 8, 

When the attor doth any thing againit the law of Nature 
by command of the Author, if he be «bliged by for mer Co- 
wvenant to obey him , not he, but the Author breaketh the 
Law of Nature.) This is very erroneous, or elſe it No Covenan: 
make's an impoflible ſuppoſition, tor chis ſuppoſition 3,.%a*ns* 
[if he be obliged by a former Covenant] muſt either be Lay ofNaure 
underſtood , that ſome former Covenant had power to 
bind him to doe this at againſt the Law of Nature, 
and that is impoſſible: for no Authority, bur that of 
the God of nature, can have right to crofle the Law 
of Nature, and then it is moſt conſonant to the Lew 
of Nature, © obey him contrary to all Covenants, 
made to any other, by any authority, yea even of 
God himſelf , and upon this ground the obedience of 
Abraham to ſacrifice his onely Son (which was as croſs 
to Nature as any thing could be) was moſt hononrable z 
or elſe muſt be underſtood, that ſome Covenant, of With whom- 
one man to another, of generall obedience, in all things —_— luch 
ſhould haye power to oblige him to breake the Law of ——— 
Nature, upon ſuch a man's command ; and then it is *-pr 
moſt wicked ; Firſt, it is finfull to make ſuch a Cove- 
nant ; and it is doubly wicked, to keep it: for when a 
man make's ſuch a bargaine, it is ſuppoſed to be #» /i- 

Oo citks 
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 Gitis et honeſtis, in lawfull and honeft things, not againſt 
the Law of Nature , yea, ſhould a man, in expreſle 
rermes, Cov:nant or bargaine,in particular,to doe this in- 
dividual thing which is unliwful, he were bound tore- 
pent, and not to doe it :* his reaſon, he give's for the 
Concluſion, is not ſtrong enough to enforce ir, whichis, 


Set. 9, 

For though the Action be againſt the Law of Nature , 
get it is not his: but contrarily, to refuſe to doe it, ts againſt 
the Law of Nature, that forbiddeth breach of Covenant] 

The f:& part This anſwer conliſt's of two parts, I (hall examine them 
ofMr bbs” giſtinRly : Firſt he Caith [4 #s »ot 6s] har is, his that 
ftroye's the ſe- doth it 3 he purt's theſe relative termes very doubt- 
cond, fully ; to this I reply, if it be not 4s, he is not reſpon- 
fible for not doing of it : forno min can be reſponſible 

for that which belong's not to him, for any ac, bur 

what is his own 3; that which he hath not power and 

Authority to doe, his doing is not vertuous, nor his 

not doing viticus ; ſo chat che firſt part of his anſwer 

deſtroye's the ſecond, which make's the Law of Nature 

to a againſt the Law of Nature, when he hath cove» 

wanted to doe it ; but certainly thoſe »&ions are the 

altors owne ads, and he ſhall anſwer for them , be 

Gy oe o- blefled or curſed for them ;, and becauſe a man owe's 
or 20”. obedience to God onely, and to men, onely tor God's 
ſake, therefore whatſoever any man ſhall command, 

contrary to Gods Law written in the Bible, or the nature 

of man, is a fin againſt God : and diſobedience to men 
commanding againſt the Law of God, is true obedience 

= © <—nw_ 2 with God, See one Inſtance in the firſt of Exodus, be- 
M:dwivcs, in the Story, at the fifteenth verſe you ſhall find Pha- 
ra0h commanding the Hibriw Midwives, that they 


ſhould 
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ſhould deſtroy ihe Male Children of the Hebrews : it is 
ſaid in the 17 verſe, the Midwives feared God and did not 

a4 the King of Egypt commanded, and in the 21, verſe ic 

is aid, becauſe the Midwives feared God, that God made 

them houſes, that is, bleſſed them : here itis evident, 

that when a Command was given, to 42 that horrid fin 

of murder, which is againſt the Law of Nature, God 

bleſſed thoſe perſons who feared God more then men, 

and would not be a&ors in that which was againſt the 

Law of Nature, to deſtroy innocent Children : nor can 

Mr. Hobbes hive any evaſion, to ſay, thiy{pad not cove- who probably 
nanted to dee this att, for itis exceeding probable that had corenan- 
when Pharach commanded them to doe it, he would ©** 

not have diſmiſſed them without a promiſe; as it isrea- 

ſonable tg think , when he conyented them, and char- 

ged them with their faulr, they would have excuſed 
themſelves with ſaying, they did not promiſe ; but be- 

ſides this Mr. Hobbes alittle after this (which I intend 

to treat) teacheth, that every Subjec# make's a Cove- 

nant with Leviathan, to owne his ations and obey 

him z now then although there were no other Cove- 

nant, theſe Midwives living under that Government, 

where Leviathan Pharaoh commanded it, they had co- 

venanted to obey him, yet God bleſſed them, be- 

cauſe they did not; So that, it ſeeme's their adFions 

were their own, for which God bleſſed them, thongh 

contrary to the command of Pharaoh. 


SedF.. 10, 

The ſecond part of his anſweare is this [| But contrari- 
ly to refuſe to doe it (that is, what is commanded.) 7s 
againit the Law of Nature that forbiddeth breach of Cove- 
nan ] It is true, that the breach of Covenant conlidered, 

O02 in 
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—_———— 


No breach of 


Covenant 


which had nor 


a right rt 
bi1:d, 


in its ſelf, is againſt the Law of Nature; for a man by 
Covenant give's away his liberty of uſing, or aRing+ 
that thing tor w hich he covenanted, o:herwiſe then by 
his Covenant : but conſider now, if a man, that hath ali» 
enated away formerly his right to an eſtate, or had no 
right to it, ſhould make a deed of that <ftare to ano- 
ther man, ſuch an aR could be of no benefit to that 
other : This is that man's caſe who ſhall Covenant to 
at againſt the Law of God, written in books or hearts ; 
he cannot covenant to doe it, itis voyd ipſo fato, it is 
God's due, and he cannot alien ir, and whar he ſhall 
a&, according to ſuch a Covenant, 15 wicked, the very 
pretence to have power to doe it, is a Conſpiracy 
againſt God and his right of Dominion over us: ſo 
that there can be no breach.of ſuch a Covenant, 
which had no right to tye or bind any man ; thar 
Concluſion therefore was a great miſtike of Mr. 
Hobbes , and is juſtly cenſured here, becauſe conducing 
to other ill Conſequences hereafter, 


Se, 11. 
In the 82. page, having diſcourſed of many things 
which may and may not be perſonated, towards tbe 
midſt of thar page, be ſaith thar (rhe true God way be 


lo Got perſonated)] This phraſe gave me an amazement: for 1 


improperly 
ana over-bold 
ly ſaid to be 
perſonated, 


cannot call co mind any ſuch expreſſion made either. in 
Scripture, or Orthodox eccleſiaſticall writers, and,under- 
ſtanding perſoxativg in that ſenſe that Mr, Hobbes doth, 
toſay,the AdFor is the perſon, it was too boldly :ffirmed 
by him (I think) without any ground , had he ſpoke 
of the true God, as he did before of Idols, to ſ:y, 
man might be truſted for thoſe Gods, in things which are 
aralcated to pions uſes, and (0, inthe place of God, was 
an 
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and diſþeſe ſuch Legacies, and, in that ſenſe, ſay, they 
per ſonate God, quoad bec; thus farre there might have 
been ſome exculey bur to ſay, that the true God may be 
per ſonated by any thing which is not God, was too great 
2n exalration of the Creatwye, and diminution of his ex- 
cellency z but yer thus he doth, as appear's by his In- 
ſtance [ 45 he was; firſt by Moſes, who governed the Iſrae- 
ltes (that were not his, but Gods people) not in his own 
uame with hoc dicit Moſes, but in Gods name with hoc 


dicit Dominus] firſt by Moſes, I am perſwaded, he can ,,,;,, though 
never (hew me, that the true God was ever perſonated by inſtead of 
Moſes, A man may be inſtead of God, in divers Offi- C04 4id nor 


cesz tothe poor are in the room of God , inſtead of his 
hands, receive in God's ſtead thoſe Almes which, for 


perſonatc him. 


Gods ſake, are given them ; XKines, and thoſe which are wor doe 
in Authority, are in God's ſtead, to govern and rule us, Kings, 


and therefore we make conſcience of obedience to 
them, becauſe for this purpoſe they are ordained of 


God: Prieſts are loco Dei, in the place of God in Sacrs, Nor Pricfts 


holy Duties z {o that they open or ſhuc the gates of 
beaven, abſolve and bind men, and he that deſpiſeth 
them , in thoſe holy diſpenſarions , deſpiſeth Chrift 
himſelf; but, none of theſe can be' (ay*d ro perſonate 
God, nor can any Creature doe it ; he who perſonate's 
Ged, muſt repreſent an z»finite Excellency, infinite in 
Power, infinite in Wiſdome, &c, yea muſt repreſent 
an unſpeakable, an incommunicable, unexpreſſible, an 
unrepreſentable excellency , which is impoſſible : It 
Mr. Hebbes had ſay'd, that ſome men, 2s Moſes, were 
Meſſengers of God, as the Apoſtles ; Embaſſadors of God, 
to deliver or a# his will amongſt us, he had ſay'd a- 
right; but to make them perſozate him, ſounc's too 
high for a finite Creature in his ſenſe. : 

Oo 3 Sea, 
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How Moſ's 
was infteid 


of Gold to 
A (101 


FLOHIM» 


1H wv Maſts 
was mad2 a 
God to Pova- 


r40h. 


Se. 12, 

I know Exodus 4. 36. it is ſaid by God to Moſes, 
That Aar0n ſhould be his Spekes- man to the people; be 
ſhould be to him inſtead of a mouth ; and Moſcs ſhould be 
to him inſtead of God, And again, Exodiu 7.1. Sec 1 have 
made thee a God to Pharaoh, and Aaron thy Brother ſhall 
be thy Prophet. By the underſtanding theſe two places, I 
think may be cleared whatſoever can be ſay d, for Mo- 
ſes his perſonating God z for that which concern's h.s 
being a God to Aaron, we may obſerve, thac he could 
be no otherwiſe a God to Aaron, then Aaron was 4 
Mouth to Moſes; the ſame words are uſed to both: _ 
How was he a mowth, but by ſpeaking, and delivering 
thoſe things which Moſes direted ? the ſame way was 
he a Cod to Aaron, by direting Aaron, (uch things as 
God direted: fo as the people need not doubt, but 
what Aaron ſpoke was by the DireRion of Moſes; lo 4- 
ron need not doubt, bat what Moſes appointed him to 
doe, or ſpeak, was the will of God ; 2nd itis remarkable, 
that in both theſe places, the word uſed for Ged is 
ELonim, which is aname given often to Kings and 
Princes, to men in Authority, ſo in particular z not to 
multiply the places, in the 22 of Zxodws, 28, Thou ſhalt 
not revile the Gods, that is the Princes, ſo thou [halt be to 
him as God, or a Princes howſoever, the place enfor- 
ce:h no more, bur that Moſes ſhould beſo a God, as 
Aaron was his mouth, that was, to deliver his will ; this 
1s not to prrſonate or repreſent him as a perſon, The 
ſecond place is ascleare , where Moſes is ſaid in the 7 
Chap. 1. to be made a God to Pharavh. The ftorie is 
thus ; Moſes had ſomething of man in him , and was a- 
traid to goe to Pharach : be not afraid of him, ſaith God 
ro 
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tohim, 4s h: « above thee without me , ſo thon ſhall be 

above him with ms , I can rule him, thou ſhalt be a God 

to hims : thou ſhalt terrify him with ſiznes and wonders, 

and Aaron thy b-uther ſhall be thy Prophet, that is, d-liver 

thy words, As it iS expounded in the tollowing verſe ; or 

elſe we may take Elohim, in che other f(:nle, tor a 

Prince or King ; (0, | have made thee a King or Prince 

over Pharaoh, thou ſhalt have power over him, as he over 

his (ubjeRs; but, which way iſoever , he is but enabled 

by God, for certain workes ; and we may take another 
obſervation; in neicher of theſe places, is he called 

God or a Repreſentment of God, but God to Aaron, God 

to Pharaoh, that is, to thoſe particular perſons , in thoſe 

particular buſineſſes : but this come's not up cloſe ro 

Mr. Hobbes who ſay's , the true God may be perſonated ; 
concerning which there is no ſuch expreſſion in theſe 

Texts: but that Moſes was made an I»#rument of God's, 

to a&# ſome things towards theſe two perſons, Pharaoh 

and Aaron. Nay, I will adde one note more, that Ho fully - 
from theſe Texts , had Moſes repreſented God never ſo ©" Mv/er had 
fully, yer could he not be fſay'd to per ſonare God, accor- Grd, he could 
ding to Mr. Hobbes his underſt:nding a perſon, tor a per- 3" perlonate 
fon, by Mr. Hobbes, is ſuch 2 mag as is a Licu tenant, a 
repreſenter , an Aiturnety &C. according to all theſe 

phraſes he expreſſeth him in che preceding page z bur 

. none of theſe could Moſes be, becaule all thoſe muſt be 

notified that they are ſuch to the parties with whom 

they negotiated 5 but this certainly was onely expreſſed 

to Moſes, he was made acquainted with this power , not 

Aaron, not Pharaoh, and therefore he w:s not made one 

of Mr, Hcbbes his perſons : but if be were, whichno 

where appear's, yer, it 1s muſt evident, not in hat ſenſe, 

which he expcefl.ch, that is, in reſpeR of the people, 

whic 
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which is his expreſſion {| who governed the people ] now 
he is never ſayd tobe a God to the prople , which yer he 
might have been by the ſame word , which is uſedin 
thoſe places, (ignifiing a Raler, or Prince: he adde's an 
unadviſed Parentheſis {1hat were not his, but Gods People. } 


SefF, 13. 

laces. They wore God's by adopting them into a more pe- 
how the p-o. Culiar favour then any other nation in the world, guard- 
ple of Gd, ing them with eminent Miracles of bis providence z 
4 "_ 9 they were Moſes his people, by being under God the 
; Diſpenſer of thoſe aRs of providence, and therefore 
Exodus 32.7. God called them hu people ; Get thee dows, 
for thy people, which thou broughteſt out of the Land of E- 
gypt, have corrupted themſcluesz and Moſes repeating, 
in along Diſcourſe, the mercyes of Gods providence 
rowards them, rehearſerh the ſame words, Deus, 9.12, 
ſo that they were the people of God, by his eſpecial 
grace; and they were Moſes his people, by his being, 
under God, their Governour ; the ſame act is attribu- 
red to the firſt and ſupreme Caſe, in a moſt high and 
eminen: way z to the ſecond, as an 1»ſlrument, coope- 
rating with it, In the 20 of Geneſss, it is ſaid, that God 
brought them our of the Landot Zeypt z in this place ir 
is ſay'd, that Moſes brouzht them z both in their ſeveral 
wayes, God, as the firſt, Moſes as the ſecond Cauſe : bur 
Ier us conſider, perhaps he gives, 2 reaſon for what he 
C:ith; he afhicme's that Moſes governs the people, not 
in his own name, with hoc dicit Moyſes : but in God's, 

with hoc dicit Dominws. 


SF, 
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Self, 14, 

If this would ſerve to make him perſonate another, 
then he and I ſhould perſonate God ;, tor when we urge 
Scripture, we ſay G4, or the Sprrit of God (aich it 5 nay, yp 
I may ſay for Moſes (whoſe humility was far from uſui- phraſe ſhewe*s 
ping thar excellency which Mr. Hobbes aſcribe's unto —_—_ 
him)if he had pezſonated God, in Mr. Hobbes his ſenſe, 7 
he would not have uſed that phraſe, hos dicit Domings, 
but Ego hoc dico; let a man confider a Player upon the 
Stage, when he perſonates and at's a King, be doth nor 
ſay, the King (aith this, or the Lord, but I command, as 
it he were a King z and this is, by Mr. Hobbes the origi- 
nal of this word perſon, to which he applie's all. 


Sel. 15. 
One word more : Iam of Opinion, as Mr. Hobbes , _ 

in another place ſpeake's righcly (and others, before King of tic 
him, ſay a much) char in the cime of Moſes, Foſuz, and Iſraelites, 
the Fudzes, God was the ſole King of the Iſraelites x he wx 
gave them Lawes z they by Covenant bound them- and General! 
ſelves to obey thoſe Lawes z he to proteRt them and 

Moſes was (o far from being their King, that he gave 

them no Lawes ; ſo that he was bur, as ir were, a F#dze, 

and a Gererall to lead them in their bactails, as God di- 

rected, and to judge their Cauſes according to God's 

Lawes which he had given them z and we (hall find 

that Moſes uſed that Authority bat ſparingly, tor, he 

had recourſe tro God ſtill, in any weighty matter of that 

nature, and would nor judge any thing beſides the letter 

of the Law: So you may find Leviticus 24» 11, 12, 13, 

14. that the Lord himſelt gave ſentence upon him 

who had blaſphemed his name ; he was inthe 12, verſe 
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put in w4'd, chat the mind of the Lord might be kaowne, 


in the 13. verſe the Lora ſpake un'o Moſes, not Nis per- 
ſon, but his officer, bring forth, &c. verſe 14- See like- 
wiſe Numbers 15. 35. The Lord declared to Moſe, 
what ſhould be done to the man who gathered ſtickes 
0n the Sabbath day; and the like you may find in the 
Caſe of Zelophthad Numbers 27. verſe 1, «ud Moſes 
brought their cauſe before the Lord, verſe 5, and verſe 6, 
the Lord ſpake unto Moſes ſaying, &c. ſo that Moſes was 
ſo ter from perſonating God, char he did nothing bur as 


A mcenger a Meſſenger, and Medtatowr betwixt God and them, de- 


and Mcdia- 


rour berwixt 


God and then 


livering God's wyll to-them, their requeſts, and many 


. times his owne, for them, to God z- and therefore 


though God in 33. of Exodws, when he was angry with 
the abominations of the Iſraclites, would diſown them, 
and his peculiar intereſt in them ; he, as ir were, threw 
them off to Moſes, and called them hi people yer Moſes 
pleading for them verſe 1 1, &c. returne's them to God 
apaine,and calle's them his people, which he browght forth 
of the Land of Egypt he owned none of thoſe glorious 
workes to be his, of which be was but an Inſtrument, 
but attributed all co God, Well, then we ſee Moſes 
was bur an inſtrument, a Judge, a Generall, and thoſe 
Offices in a weake manner performed, not without a 
perpetuall diretion from God ,z but in nothing did he 
perſonate him z ſo that I think Mr. Hobbes was deceiv- 
edin uſing this unheard of phraſe, concerning Moſes ; 
but I would he had refted in this, and had gone no tur- 
ther ; me chinke's, I could have forgiven this, (although 
{omewhar too bold a language) taking perſonative in a 
very large ſenſe, that Moſes, and all Kings, might be 
fayd, ina little weake manner, to perſonate God (al- 
though I did diſtaſt it) but what followe's is worſe. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXI, 

Chriſt perſonated not God, being really God himſcIfe. 
His Divinity aſſerted againſt Smalcius and ther S0- 
cinians. Chriſt's bloud not the bloud of the Father, the 
T3 Soy appropriating it to him As 20. 28, His Fi- 
liation and eternal Generation vindicated from the 
Subtile exceptions of Valkelius, &c. And our Saviour 
juſtified in hs firſt name of being the Sonne of God, 


Set. 1. 
[ QErondly, by the Son of man, his own $on, onr Saviour 
Feſus Chrift] 1 will ſtop here, and leave the intent Uncomely ro 
of our Sawiewr's coming, to another place z he make's lays — "ogy 
here our Saviour to perſonaie God, he call's him truly td God, 
the Sonne of man , and the Son of God; but in ſaying, 
he perſonated God, he uſed a phraſe no whit comely to 
expreſſe ſuch a ſacred Myſtery by; no man can properly 
be ſaid to perſowate another, who is that other ; now 
this ſon of man is the ſon of God, and he is God, and 
thought it no robbery to be equall with God ;, it he be God, 
he cannot be ſaid, in any propriety of ſpeech,to perſonate 
Ged; tor he, who perſonare's another, is not really that 
other, but counterteitly onely; Now oar bleſſed Sa-y, 
wieur is really God, which he would have him perſonate, 1y God. = 
and therefore cannot perſouate God, This truth, not 
long fince, had had no need to have been ſpoken of, 
amongſt Chriftians z whoſoever, heretofore, profeſſed 
thename of Chriſt, did readily aſſent to it z but of late 
it hath been denied by many, in Polonis, and the infeRi- 
on hath come into our nation, and that infeRion hach 
Antidotes prepared for it, which are able co remove ic 
from the heart of thoſe who would cordially apply ir 
Pp2 ro 
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to them ; ſo that there need no more co be ſaid co it 
yet becaule they, who read this lictle treatiſe, miy per- 
haps not have opportunity, or leaſure, ro look upon 
other writers, I ſhall adde a word or two to ſatisfie the 
Reader concerning this bulineſſe, and ſhew, thar- Mr, 
Hobbes hath very unhandſomely exprefled himtel!f in it, 
and det ogatorily from the eternall deity of our moſt 
bliſſed Saviour z and firſt in ſaying [he doth perſonate 
God,} for althongh he ſay, he is che Sonne of God, 
his own Son, which in its ſelf were enough to ſatis» 
fy a Reader, chat he muſt be of the ſame nature with his 
father (for every Sop is ſuch) yer, ſince the way ward- 
neſſe of men hath ſtudied ſo many fooliſh diſtinRions, 
ro beguile the ſimple, amongſt which that is one of a 
naturall and adopted Son, of an eternally, and a temporary 
begotten Son; to which ſenſe are expounded, that 
Chriſt is his Sox, but an adopted ; Chriſt is his own, bur 
a Temporary begotten Son, either when the holy Ghoſt 
overſhadowed the bleſſed Yirzin, as ſoon, or before the 
world was made, as others ; his phraſe of his cannot 
ſhelter him from many peeviſh and perverſe doctrines, 
when he make's a:m not to be, but to perſonate God : 
I (hall firſt ſhew that he is God, and then, how it is not 
incongruous to reaſon to (ay it, Jabouring in all ro 
make my Reaſon aſcend up to my Faith, not my Faith 
deſcend tomy Reaſon z crofſe to which I have thought 
( fince firſt | was acquzinted with their writings ) 
that che Socinians firſt laid a plot tor Religion by Rea- 
ſon, then laboured to wreſt Scriptures to that plot. 
i Se. 2, 

PLvecryb: IN Proving out bleſſed Saviour to be God, I ſhall not 

\,, from A&ts uſe many places of Scripture,one or two will be enough, 

22. 17»& 2: {9 they be cleare andevident ; the firſt (hall be 48s 20. 


where 
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ghere you (hl! fiad thar Sr, Paul verſe 17. did at 
Miletum ſend to Epheſus, for the elders of the Church 

which were there 4 and verſe 28. he give them a charge 

in theſe words : Take heed therefore to your ſelves and 

to all the flock over which the holy Ghoſt hath made you 
overſeeers, to feed the Church of God, which he hath pur- 

chaſed with hts own bloud, 1 ovlerve that the Church is 

called the Church of Goa, which he hath purchaſed with 

his own blood; this Article (he) can relate to none but 

Ged, he therefore, who hith puw-chaſed chis Church with 

his blood, is God 2,1 will ſpare nothing thac I find 
brought by any in the way of an{weare, but doe hope 

this place will vindicate its ſelte, and this cauſe very 
cleerely, Firſt then Bernardinus Ochinus in his ſecond Apgain®t Bcy- 
book of his Dialogues, Dialogue 19. but the firſt of thag #74. 9chinw, 
book page 100. in mine edition, bring's this place aad 
anſwearesirthus : Firſt, that [this 1s not ſpoke of the 

blood of God,but of Chriſt, of wham 4 little before Saint 

Paul fake} bur this 1s ſo tarze from all reaſon, as no- 

thing can be more, for the Apoſtle did not name our, 
Saviour neerer then toure verſes betore, in the 24, veries 

which could abide no conſtruction to this $; and here, 

in this period of Scripture,” which is intire in its felte 

(th: Church of God which he hath purchaſed with his blood) 

15no one word which can receive this perſon, he, but 

God ; that therefore was mighty vaine. He adde's 
another an(weare, that is, that [God may be ſaid to have 
acquired this Church with his blood, that is , with the 

blood of Chrift, wha was his, and whoſe blood was ſhed by 

his will) this anſweare of his when Smiglecius had over- Refured by 
throwne with that reply, that, [by the ſame reaſon the $8" 0s. 
blood of Bullockes and Calves might be called the blood of 


God which were ſh:d by the will of God) which Argumeac 
is 
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is of force againlt char exception 0! Ochinws , tor it it 
were theretore called Gods b/ood becauic ſhed by his wil, 
then all blood, that is ſhed by his wil, may be called the 
blood of God; for where is the reaſon of any thing, there 
that thing is alſo z Therefore Yalentinas Smalcins, a 
ereat Socinian, inhis aniwere to Swiglecins, de diving 
verbi incarnatione, Cap. 24, alchough he will not under- 
take to defend 0chinns, and indeed ſeeme's not to haye 
read him (alchough he might as well have owned the 
Title o! cheſe Opinions, as Secinw) yet he endeay- 
our's ro refure Smiglecius thus z | For (ſaith he) Ochi- 
us may ſay, that he did nos ſay, that Chrifts blond was cal- 
led God's, onely becauſe it was ſhed by the will of God, but 
for the redemption of ws, by the will of God, which the blood 
of Bullocks and Calves could not be ſaid to dee; } thus he ; 
bu c, firſt, he was miſtaken in 0chings, tor he writ no- 
thing but the words I have ſer down, and therefore 
could not ſay, he ſaid ſo, whatſoever he meant. 
Secondly, it he had ſaid ſo, as it ſeeme's Smalcius doth, 
it had not been material, for which way could the of- 
tering that blood, for our redemption, appropriate it to 
God ? it might by thar reaſon have been called our 
blood, becauſe offered for us ; but there is no Colour 
why the offering for us ſhould entitle God to it, by any 
particular intereſt. But Ochinus give's a third anſwer 
[1 can alſo ſay, (faith he) that Chriſt was God by particl- 
pation, and that in a more excellent manner, then any other 
of the Ele) This anſwer of his 1 find deſerted by all 
the Socinians, who allow Chriſt to be God, but not the 
great God the Creator, but 4 may deified, and 4 God by 
office, tor which thoſe qualifications enabled him ; but 
here the Church, which they were to feed, being acknow- 
I:dged to be the Church of the great God, they muſt not 
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that Chap. to expound this place, ſo as the Divinity of g,ins rows 
Chriſt may be avoided ; firſt then he ſaith char [', & cvare m__ di- 
azreedon, who is meant by Godin this text, we, the true C1, ;Q_ 
and chiefe God, he aud his part, the father, b:cauſe be only 
is the true and chiefe God) chus farre he (peake's true, of 
both our opinions ; buc now he is miſtaken, when he 
ſaith [we agree both, that God the father may be ſaid to 
have acquired his Church with his blood, encly by a figura- 
t4ve ſpeech] firſt he is miſtaken in this, when he faith, 
that Smiglecius (againſt whom he wrice's) ſhould ſay, 
that Ged the father acquired this Ehurch with his blood x 
for alchoughic were true, that God, who was the father, 
yer not in the perſon of the Father, but of the Sex, they 
being both one and the fame God, Secondly, he is 
miſtaken in ſaying, that thi was figuratively underſtood, 
when indeed it is, aSthe Text ſpeake's moſt properly, 
afirmed of the Sop, in whoſe perſon the humanity of 
Chriſt was taken : that it was acquired or purchaſed with 
his ewne proper blood, He goe's on, becauſe (laith he) 
the whole blood of Chrift was, by a ſingular reaſon, God's x 
4s Chriſt himſclf is called the lamb of God, ſo the bloed of 
this Lamb may be called rightly the blood of God ; and at- 
thowz h this manner of ſpeech i not familiar and common in 
the Scriptures z yet u it not abſard or falſe] I reply : this 
manner of ſpeaking is not onely #nu{uaf, but nor found 
in Scripture, nor (I think) in any ocher Author of re- 
putation, and is abſ#rd and falſe , for, certainly, that 
manner of ſpeaking is abſurd and falſe, which exprefleth 
another thing cthea what waS-intended, which this muſt, 
if it ſhould meane by the blood of God, the blood of one 
who was 9 God, although belonging to God, and, as 
I 
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1 m'y (pezke, Gods, and not Gods z reſemble rhe caſe in 
any other thing; I bave a Dog (and, becaule 1 will 
make the inſtance without exceprion) I ſet this Dog at 
a Sheep; the Dog with his Teeth k:ll's this Sheep ; 
I m2y truly ſay; my Dog killed this Sheep nay, I can 
ſay, becauſe I was the Author of ir, chat I killed the 
Sheep, but I cannot fay I killed che Sheep with my 
Teeth, unlefle I had worried rhe Sheep wich mine own 
Teeth, bur Idid it with my Dog's, for although the 
Dog was mine, and his Teeth were mine oat of the 
ſame intereſt; yet they were not mine, but my Dog's 
Teeth; ſo in all Sacrifices, the beaſt which was Sacri- 
ficed was his beaſt, for whom ir was offered ; and the 
blood was his, as a part of that beaſt z bur yer neither 
was it in its ſelf, nor ws it ever called the man's blood, 
but the Calve's the Goate's, &c, nor (ſhould any man 
heare theſe words, purchaſed by « mans blood, but he 
would conceive, thit that man fpile his blood for that 
thing; the reaſon of that is, that whatſoever is a part 
of another, whether eſſentiall, as ſoul and body, torme 
and matter z or #ztegrall, as eye, hand, foot, root, 
branch, or the like, theſe have all of them 
2 relation to their whole in themſelves and in the uſage 
of their names, and therefore theſe applications of them 
cannot be made to any other bur their own correlative, 
without ſome addition ro expound it, as thus 5 my ſer- 
vant iS mine, his Soule and body, bound tc ſerve me z 
vet, when Fe dye's, I cannot ſay, my Soul left me, for 
this word Sul intimate's a relation zo that body which 
it animated or enſouled (as I miy ſpeake) nor, what 
chat 5oul Ceftie's, or hate's, thit my Soule defire's or 
hare's, or the like, So when my horſe is blind, I can- 
not ſay, that my eyes have loſt their ſight, becauſe this 

phraſe 
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phra'e, mine eyes, relate's to mine own body, of which 
they are an integra ll part, and this other not ſo x the 
ſame may be (aid of my blood; and therefore this lear- 
ned man, ſeeing his anſwer weak, out of the uſage of 
ſpeechss (although perhaps he did not diſcern the rea- 
ſon) tall's into paſhon, and crye's our, {1t 4s better 10 uſe 
thi, figurative manner of ſpeech, moſt eaſy to underſtand, 
then to introduce a thing not onely abſurd, but blaſphemous, 
unto Chriſtian rel'gion, to ſay, that that one and chiefe 
God ſhould have blocd, cc.) I torgive his paſhon, but 
grieve, to ſee ſo much zeal, it not fury, beſtowed upon 
ſoill a Cauſe; for we do not ſay, that God had blood, 
45 God, but as manhood was united to the divinity in the 
ſme perſon that he, taking our nature, had ir with 
all its Conditions, body and 5/004, I ſhall infiſt no 
farther upon this at this time, 


Set. 3. 

Valentinus Smalcius urgeth out of Smiglecims alittle (4.9 c14 
further [ this language s unheard of in Scripture, that notto be cal. 
Chriſt's blood ſhonld be called the blood of the Father, or that ' CI 
we ſhould be redeemed by the blood of God the Father, nay, ni rg 
if at any time our redemption be attributed to God the Smigleciu, 
Father, then it ts added, by Chriſt, or by hu blood, but not 
by the blood of God the Father, ] thus farre Smiglecinsgnow — 
let us obſerve Smalcins his anſwear, thus [| this argue's CI 
encly that the Language is unnſuall and rare , not that it is vay. 
impoſuible and falſe , that which is rare and unuſuall may 
be moſt true, if it agree with the Analogy of Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, and may be excuſed ( which, ſaith he, I have done 
above ) neither doth any thing hinde», but that that which 
is commonly properly uſed , that God by Chrift, and his 
blood, acquired us, may, in one place, be improperlPuſed 
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 ""4hat God the Father hath acquired us by his owne blood} 

Firſt, that which he affirme's, he hath done above, I con- 

ceive to beno more then that refuted exception he 

made to Smiglecins, that theſe Speeches might be affirmed 

ef God, by reaſon that Chriſt was the Lamb of God, and 

therefore his blood, God's blood z, or elle what he ſpake in 

the preceding Chapter, that #t muit be underſtood me- 

taphorically, as Z acharie 2, 8, he, that toucheth you, touch- 

eth the Apple of mine eye, as likewiſe Math. 25. 45, 

where our Favour ſaith, in that ye aid, or did not, theſe 

things to his little ones, ye did, or not did, them to him, 

His argument the meaning is, that as God hold's his (ſervan.s (o deare 

ety £0 him, that he eſteeme's the demeanour uſed to them 

the Biſhop. a$S done to himſelt ; ſo theſe 2ions done by his dear 

ones ( in which rank Chriſt was the chief ) may be ſayd 

to be done by him z when Chriſt ſhed his blood , then 

God the Father may be C1id to ſhed his, becauſe done 

by one Deare, like himſelf, ro him. I have preſſed 

this Argument to the height, and indeed farther then 

he hathz and now conſider how I ſhall acquit my ſelf 

Who findess Of it, which will be thus; I doe no:, nor doe I think 

rhe paſſions. others can, find the adFions of men, called Gods ations, - 
not then" although the paſſions are often as thus, 3» that you did 

called God's, #t to'thoſe, you didit to me; and ſohe roucheth the Apple 

of mine eye, of any one that toucheth his Servants; but 

attions not ſo, Math, 18. 18.as whatſoever ye ſhall bind on 

earth,ſhall be bound in haven: here is a double a&,on earth 

and in heaven;although God intereſted himſelf as much 

in that a& of man's, as may be, yet he call's it not 

his own, but man's a& ; ſo likewiſe he expreſleth it 

lohn 20,2 3. Whoſe ſoever ſins ye remit, they are remind; 

where is ſet down a twotold «ion or remiffion ; now 

thisexpreſhon is of an action, which he hath hrs. 
. wil 
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with his blood ;, and although there was never ſuch a 7"< fitting 
ſhifting Genizs runne through any ſort of men as theſe $3cinjans ae-- 
Socinians, to avoyd the ſenſe of Scripture , yet, me- luded by a fin 
thinke's, this place is penned, as of purpoſe to delude 8'* "%*: 
their evaſions; it hach ſtopp'd all their Malhes, and 
therefore ic is put emphatically, with his owne blood, 
due 77 is dial, this ifs intimateth a peculiar pro- 
priety to that thing to which ic is applyed, appropria- 
ting it to God, diſtint from other things ; The an- 
ſwer of Smalcixs is, that iis ſignifies no more then (uus, 
his own, and [6 it is rendred by the vulgar latine, Fobn 1, 
It. thus itisz but whether cruth or no, there 1s the 
queſtion; our Engliſh rendreth it much better, He came 
unto his ewn, and his own received him not; and although 
this word ſuws doth not enforce this more reſtrained 
and peculiar ſenſe, yet it doth nor deny it, but many 
times is uſed for it , and certainly, thoſe in St, Fob» 
were, in a moſt proper expreſſion, called his, his friends, 
his kindred, his Servants, what you pleaſe of that kind: 
the ſame anſwer may paſle to his ſecond inſtance, 
which is taken out of the 1 Cor. 6, 18, he who commits 
fornication *I5 73 1doy CO44 euagldytt, it is by the unlgar 110g how to : 
Lacine tranſlated ſuum,his body, but by our Engliſh much >* t©ra9flaced. 
.better, hs owne body; nor indeed can the blood of Chriit 
God, be more hu owne, then a man's body is his own, and 
therefore, wharſoever Tranſl:tors read, it is evident, 
that this word 145 beare's the ſame ſenſe every where; 
and it is remarkable, that theſe writers, who abhorre 
that v#lgar trayſlation in an hundred places, ſhould, in 
this, retuſe the Original for it, upon no ground. He 
give's another anſwer [that the blood of Chriſt may be 
called the blood of God, although it doe ner naturally flow 
from the Father (we doe not ſay, it is the blood of the Father, 
Qq 2 bat 
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but of Gea) becauſe, ſaith he, chiefly by a miraculons work- 
ing of the Father,©hriſt had his blood ) bur can he thzw me 
where there is any ſuch example, or phraſe, in Scrip- 
ture? I believe not, but he goz's on with an inſtance 
out of Socinwus, [Things (faith he) like blood, may be ſaid 
tobe belonging to one, which notwithſtanding are not his na- 
tyrally\ 1 can grant all this, and it hurt's not this laſt 
phrale v1! bein? his properly, which his Text enforceth ; 
but he inſtance:h 1 Cor. 6 20. (glorify God in your body, 
-- - * 9048 and in your ſpirit, which are Gods) but here is not ia 
ir, retorted up- the word enforcing the propriety z and conſider that 
__ So"ini- the Apoſtle taught the Corinthians, in the beginning of 
2s | that verſe, how to underſtand that language, that our 
Souts and bodies are God's, for, (laith he) you are bought 
with a price ; becauſe your Soules and bodies are bought 
witha price, therefore they are his, his by purchaſe, 
yours by nature: and this diſtinction 1n either pare is put 
downe evidently in the Text: Glorify God in your Soul, 
axd body both which are th:ir own naturally, which yet 
are his by redemption: nay I can urge this Texr, em- 
phatically, for the divinity of Chrift : for if he bovgbt us 
and payd a przce for us, then we are his, and he, whoſe 
we are, is God, moſt expreſle in the Text ; him 
we muſt glorifie whoſe we are, that is, God Chriſt's we 
are by redemption, therefore Chriſt is God , thus this 
Text, urged in one word, to avoyd his divinity, proved 
by the former Tex:, in the words taken together, doth 
moſt cleerly confirme ir, and yer you lee it is not to the 
purpoſe, for this word 3/05 his own isnot in the Text, 
but if it were, yet it might be ſo uſed, becauſe our body 
ang Spirit are expreſſed to be his by purchaſe, that is 
God-Chriſts;'and in the Text, which I treate of, the 
blood of Chrift, whom he terme's Ged, is ſaid to 
be 
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be the purchaſang price : io that then man's body and Spz- 
rit ate God's, but his purchaſe 3 and that, which they 
were purchaſed with, was the blord of God, Chriſt, his 
ewn blood in a moſt peculiar and proper acception. 
That our blefled Saviour was God then, appeare's from 
this place of Scrip:ure. This Theme hath been hand- 
led by abundance , I loven -t acFum agere, my deligne 
ſhall be ro examine thoſe great and chicte names by 
which he is called in this relation. 
Seat. 4. | 

The firſt is the So» of God, which Mr. Hobbes allowe's ,,... cya; 
him to be, agd therefore I might be briefe in it ; bur, the ſon oGog, 
becauſe that this Terme, Son, is variouſly uſed by 
Writers, I will ſomewhat inſiſt upon that accepration, 
which is moſt common, to explaine what is intended by 
itz there is an adopted, and there is a #atwral Son, a Son 
which is indeed, and a $-2z taken into the roome of him 
thar is ſuch a one, legally made a Son : the one isa Sow 
begor, the other is made ſuch; the real truely begotten 
"Son i$ it, which we affirme of our Saviowr ; he is ſuch a 
Son of God; we are adepted, made Sons, To know this 
we muſt firſt apprehend what a Son is: A Son is anim gc. 
telleftual ſubſtance, produced naturally of the ſame natare 
with the producer ; the generall nature is a Subſtance pro- 
auced, but yet that very generall 'Terme diſtinguiſherh a 
Son from a Father, for although amongſt created things 
there is no Father which had not a producer, yet, the 
notion of a father intimate's no ſuch thing, and in the 
holy and bleſſed Trinity, the Father hath no producer 
nor origination from any z the reſt is the difference 5 
firſt [47 intellefFual ſubſtance) this diſtinguiſherh it from 


the generation cf beaſts, planrs, metralls, fire, water, 
or 
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or the like, which properly cannot be called Sozs of 
th-ir producers z, but if any one will defire that they be 
called Sons, I will not much contend, or gainſay it it 
will no whit hurt my defigne: The next Terme is, (pro- 
duced naturally)This put's a difference betwixt a Son and 
arte fatta, ſuch things as are made by art : (of the ſame 
nature with the producer) This is the laſt rerme, and by 
this it is diſtinguiſhed from all equivocal generations; 
andtheretore a Worme cannot be ſaid to be the 
Sonne of the Swnne , for although ic be produced na- 
turally by the Sunne, yet, it is of another natare, and 
by that reaſon is not a Sonne. 


SetF. 5. 
The particu Thus, the nature of a Son explained, let us examine 
—_—_ **- how it may be applyed to our bleſſed Saviour, the Son 
oh bur $2. of God: firſt it is evident, andno man will deny, thac 
viour, our Saviour was an intellefFuall ſubſtance, and that he 
was prodaced ; the chiefe querie will be, upon theſe 
two laſt Clauſes ; whether produced naturally ? and whe- 
ther of the ſame nature.? and firſt that he was produced 
naturally, that will appeare out of this z that being pro- 
duced by God the Father, as all agree, he muſt be either 
a Creature, or elſe naturally produced , indeed, taking 
natnraliy in a large ſenſe, for whatſoever oppoſeth wie- 
l:nce, a man may ſay, that a Creature is produced natural- 
ly, by God, becauſe that no wielence can force the om- 
1 120tent to doe any thing ; and the Creatures have im- 
printed in their very natures a paſſive obedience to God, 
by which they ſubmit themſelves ro his ſacred will z 
l bur in this place we underſtand watwrally, in a more 
I. ſtrict meaning, as it oppoſech, not onely violence, but 
i arte fatta, things made by art; for thoſe things, which 
are 
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are done by the nature of any thing, are done primo et 
per ſe, not per accidens, of the nature, bent, and diſpolt- 
cion of the agent, not begaule of any accidental addition, 
which happen's to it - this is principally diſcerned by 
the conſtancy of that aRion or motion, for when things 
are accidentall, they appeare ſeldome, and, many times, 
are not ſuch, bur things, or 2Rions, that flow naturally 
from any, are ſo conſtantly, and, when opportunities 
are offered, are alwayes ſuch : lo ir is accidental to me, 
that I wrice at this time, I doe not alwaies do io, no, 
not when I am provoked by reading, or ſtudying an un- 
cruth, no, not this ſelfe ſame untruch which I write 
againſt ; bur that I ſhould ear meate at dinner, is a #na- 
tural ation, I alwaies doe it, unlefle ſome accidentall 
thing intervene, to hinder ir, and then, the nor eating 
is accidental, but the eating were natural, becauſe this : 
laſt ariſerh our of the diſpolicion and temper of my bo- 
dy ; the former, not eating, from ſome accidental di- 
ſtemper. 

| Sed. 6. 

Now then, to ſhew that our Savionr's gencration, 2C- The myſt-rie 
cording to his divinity, was ſuch, I ſhall handle char * «ur Savi- 

, our*s divine & 
one place Mic. 5, 2. But thou Bethlehem Ephratah, humane gene- 
thoueh thou be little amongſt the thouſands of Fudah,yet out ration ſignifi- 
of thee ſhall he come forth unto me, that i to be Ruler in1ſra- M6: 5-2 + 
el, whoſe goings forth have been from of old , from evr- 
laſting. 

My obſervations upon this Text are, firſt that it is The Biſhop's 
ſpoke of our S«v10ur, this is evident out of that Mat. 2, obſervation on 
6. where this Text isapplyed to him z And thou Bzth. 3 I 
lehem, #» the land of Judah, art not the leaf amongſt the 
Princes of Judah, for out of thee (hall come a Governour 
that jhall rule my People J{rael, So likewiſe 10hn 7. 42. 

| Hath 
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Hath not the ſcripture ſa d, thas Chiiſt cometh of the [rd of 
D. vid, a».4 6ut of the Town of bethlehem, where David 
was ? This is coniented to by all z here then ler us 
conlicer,that that ſaying Fcemerh forth is underſtood of 
his being borne #1 Bethichem this likewiſe 1s uuqu. t- 
toned, for cuv2hit I find; then let us meditate upon the 
laſt Clauſe, [whoſe goivg ferth have been from of old, 
from everlaſting ;] there is no: aſon co think bur that, 
as his coming forth, in the precedent part of the verſe, 
cid fignity h.s birth according to his humanity: ſo this 
going forth from ef old 6. ſhould fignifie bis birth ac- 
cording to his d/vinity , tor theſe cannot be underſtood 
of that 6th which w:s ac Berhlthem, which the Prophet 
ſiith, ſha/l be, which was ated long time after the Pro- 
pher's writing ; but of ſomething that was aRed long 
before, which thoſe worcs inforce, fron of old, and from 
everlaſting. Fauitus Soctnws, in his aniwer to Wicews 
and Bcllarmine Cap. 7. pag. 394+ thus anſwers, huj ws ip- 
ſires rationis vi concludt non ſolum de viva nativita'e ' ntro- 
bique agi, ſed etiam de eadem, &c. That the force of this 
reaſon doth not onely evince , that thus is mrant of a true 
vativity, but the ſame nativity : (obſerve his reaſon) : fox 
(Gaith he) 1he latter words, by which he means [| come forth) 
coming from the ſame roote, as the former, muſt ſiznifie the 
ſame thing, as they did in the former, Thus he : bur let 
me :n{wer him ; chit although it 1d nor onely proceed 
out of the ſame r09t, but were the very ſelte ſame word, 
and vid fignity the ſame ad z yer, when the Tenſe is va- 
ryed, it muſt n-eds fignity a diverſe eff: or reſult of 
thar aR; 25 thus; the fire an hundred yeares hence ſhall 
warme a man; 2nd the fire an bundred yeares agoe hath 
warmed a man; here, though the warming be the ſame 
verb, and the obj<, 4 may, the ſame, yet, the Tenſe 
being 
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being varyed, /baſ{ doe it, and hath done ir, the at 
muſt neede's be varyed, 

This.is juſt our Caſe: he ſhall be born in Bethlehem, 
ſaith the Prophet z and hs birth was, or hath been of old, 
&c. Ic is impoſſible, but that theſe muſt be ſpoke of 
two particulars ; bur Yalkeli«s in bis fitth book de vers 
religione, Cap. 13. pag. 473. give's an unneceſlary ſtop 
here, ſaying, that [egref19n, or going forth i of a larger 
Scope, th:n Generation , ] but beſides that he yield's to 
the underſtanding it of Generation, xlittle after he muſt 
be evinced out of che Text, for egreſton or coming 
forth out of Bethlehem, was a nativity, therefore this 
muſt be ſo likewiſe , againe, if this egrefon, here doe 
nor, in its genuine Senſe, ſignify gexer«tion, yer it muſt 
needs ſuppole it, tor nothing can gs forth that isnot z 
it muſt be before it goforth , theretore either eternall, 
without being generated, or elſe generated, before the 
motion or ation of coming forth , both which are alike 
oppolite to theſe Divines , befides this, I may urge, 
that it is a common phraſe, in the language of Scrip- 
ture, to ſay, that one , who is gexerated by another , 
cometh out of him z ſo Gen, 10, 14, and Pathruſim and 
Caſluhim out of whom came Philiftim, that is, they begat 
Philiſtim, ſo Gen, 17.6, I will make nations of thee, and 
Kings ſhall come out of thee, that is, ſhall be geuerated 
by thee ; in their degrees of their Generations, they ſhall 
be thy Itſae. This language is ſo frequent, I need not 
inſtance in ir ; therefore although ic were, and doth of- 
ten ſignifie ſomething elſe ; yet, it doth often, in 
Scripture language, figgifie this emanation, by generati- 
on, and for the reaſons above muſt doe fo here; Socinw, 
where before quoted, proceede's, and ſaye's, that {be- 
Cauſe theſe two words, which ſignifie the coming fortb, 
Rx | or 
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or going forth, are derived from the ſame root, therefore 
they muſt ſignify the ſame birth z, and therefore if Ciriſts 
birth were from eternity, he muit be borne in B&:thlehem 
from eternity, but, (aith he,the Hebrew word ſignifies onely a 
Diebus ſeculi, from the dayes of old or time} I will nor 
trouble the Eng/i# Reader with the Hebrew Criticiſm, 
which is done by others, and ſatisf:Rorily, that in this 
place it muſt be underſtood of .etermity. To the firſt 
Argument, from che roote, I have anſwerd already to 
that ; where be ſaith, the Hebrew word ſignifies wot eter- 
wity ; 1 anſwer, for the preſent, thac I will not vex the 
Engliſh Reader with theſe unneceſſary Hebrew Criti- 
ciſmes : there are diverſe have ſhewed that it muſt be fo 
underſtood in this place z/his two inftances out of 
Iſatah52.9, 11. 3nd Malachi 3, 4, are of no force , for 
che firſt, betroubled me, becauſe ic was falſe printed, 
and truly urged by Yalkelizs, Iſaiah 55, 9,11. ina word 
I grant, that word may be uſed for anrient times, or 
ages; but againe, no Socinian can deny thar it is uſed, 
likewiſe, for eternity, or before time ,; howſoever, it is 
offorce againft chem, who hold our Sawvieur had no be» 
ing, before'he was borne of the bleſſed Yirein ; and that 
he was not before, but long after the Propher writ ; 
$48, ſaith Secinws, [it may be affirmed of his birth in Bech- 
Iebem, it 4s of old, or from everlaſting, as he would 
read it, ab initio & a dicbus [acult muſt be underft god ths, 
that he, who was to be a Governour,or Ruler in Iſrael,Suam 
originem trahere ab initio, & a priſcis diebus, id eſt, ab 
eo primo tempore, cuum Deus olim io ſuo populo re- 
gem ftabilivir,8 confirmavir 5 quod revera czxptur eſt 
fieriin perſon? Davidis ; that's, did draw his beginning, 
or derin e his pedigree froms the beginning or ancient times, 
that is, from that firſt time, when God fowefes on 
al 
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and confirmed his Kingdome, or his people, which was be= 
 guntobe done in the perſon of David, 


To this purpoſe they ſpeake all, Yalkelius, Smalcixe, with orher 
&c. but although they have the greateſt art of ſhitting Secinians 


of Scripture that ever men had ; yet certainly ir ap- 
peare's a miſerable ſhift in this place 4 firſt, obſerve 
here, that there is in this ſeacence, [ whoſe goings forth 
have been from of old, from everlaſting] no word which 
in any place of the Bible is pretended co (ignify a Ped#- 
gree, or Series of Anceſtors. it no where elſe, why ſhould 
it be ſo here thea © nay ; here is not any one word, that 
by any interpretation, or wreſting, can fignify forefa- 
thers, which were before, but only the #{mes in which 
they lived ; if they will read it their own way, which is 
ab initio & priſcs diebus, this can only intimate the'time 
in which this egreſſion was, nor. the perſon from whom 
it was, Next, conſider that if this emanation; this 
egreſſion, here, be underſtood of his birth in Bethlehems, 
that as Socinus difputed,our Saviow muſt be born there, 
when this was done in it, and yet he, S malcius,Yalkelins, 
all agree, it doth.meane that egreſ{on, that Birth y but, 
Smalcius in tertiam partem Smig, Cap. 26. Peg. 224: 
ſaith, that ['Socinus doth not ſay, that Chriff was born'in 
theſe antient times, but that- he ſaid, Sed cum qui certo 
tempore na(ci debuit ait. ortuns ſuum habere: 6 fam 
bus antiqu!ſirms, which is that he who-ſbould be born at: 4 
certaine time had hs originall or riſing from moſt amient 
Progenitors, ] I am ſure Socinus doth lay, that: the word 
being derived from the ſame-roote, as 1 laid before, . muſt 
ſignify the ſame which it did before? and from that dedu+ 
ced tbat abſurdity, that [if this phraſe ſhould be: from 
eternity, Chrift-was borne in Bethlehem from eteinity,] 
and that, which Smalcins _ of,is a grofle expoliti- 

r2 on 
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on, how this phraſe of being from the beginning and in an- 
ticnt times, ſhould be applyed to that birth of our Savi- 
' our 53t Bethlehem ; but the unreaſonablenefle of this ap- 
peare's (beſides my former reaſons) 1n that there is not 
the leaſt tending to {uch an expreſſion our of this, thar 
ſuch 2 phraſe added no diſtin knowledge of this Ruler, 
which (ſhould be borne, more then was before ; for eve- 
ry man had his riſe from moſt eminent Progenitors, 
qea, but this was one born in Bethlehem ; why all thar 
were borne in 8cthlehem muſt needs be ſoz yea, but ths 
was deſcended ab initio, that is, from David, who was the 
beginning of that kingdome of Iſracl , (o. were many 
more, no doubt, who were borne in Bethlehem: In my 
judgement, this Textis the moſt wretchedly. cortured 
by them, that ever any, when no one word in the Text 
ever elſe was uſed to that purpoſe z nor in this uſe is a 
man taught any thing which was not fall in the Text 
before, which expreſſed his 6/7th z» Bethlehem. 


Set. 7. 
- The rext ca- I will take every word apart, and vindicate it from 
ken in pieces their. ſeveral Objections : firſt this word egreſſs, whoſe 
and vincicr goings forth, as our Engliſh , their explication ot this, is 
objeions, [that he came forth by the generation of his forefather, in 
particular of David, ] I anſwer, that it is true, that a man 
may be ſaid to come forth of another, who was lon 
time beforein him, as in our uſuall language; we exprels 
it, he deſcended from ſuch Anceſtors (I make their expreſ- 
ſion clearer then I find it in any of their Authors by this 
explication,) Nay, we can ſay, ſuch a man's Sex, 'wheti 
he ſhall be born, will be deſcended from an antient family, 
from Kings and great Perſons, but to ſay, he hath deſ- 
cenaed, before he is, can abide no anſwerable conſtrui- 
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on ; but this is our conſideration, the Text ſaith of him, 

who ſhall be borne in Bethlebem, but yer is nor 4 thar 

his goings forth have been from of old, now untill a man 

is, he cannot be ſaid, to have his going forth from of old 

2 man may ſay it will be , not that it. hath been , and 

theretore, without doubt, this Text, ſpeaking of the 

ſame perſon, which he (aid ſhould be borne in Bethlehem 

[whoſe goings forth] we muſt underſtand by ic ſomething 

of that perion which was in thoſe ancient times, which 

can be nothing but our Saviour's divinity ; but they ob- 

je& againſt this Phraſe, char it is (aid gorngs forth, in the 

plurall number ; now according to-true doctrine, our 

S aviour's divinity hath but one emanation,or egreſion, or 

going forth,therefore,ſay they,this cannot be underſtood 

of that egreſſion, That our Saviewr's Egreſion, according 

to his divinity, was but one, will eafily be granted by 

us z but it is excellently obſerved by Hebricians,that the gy ;o one 

holy Ghoſt i uſually pleaſed to expreſſe that which is but one plurally ex- 

| #nhu eſſence, by a plurall number, when the effefts are di- "yer" Age he 

vers. So Prov. 1. 20. Wiſdome (we read it] cryeth with» givers. © 

out, but in the Original ic is in che plural number, wiſ- 

domes ; without doubt the Wiſdome of God is oxe onely, 

as he is one, but the exergzes, the operacions of this w.ſ- 

dome are many, in regard of which ir is called wiſdowes 

in that holy language ; ſo likewiſe concerning the mer- 

cy of God Gen, 32, 10, the leaft of thy mercies, when, 

without doubt, the wercy of God is one, but the ope- 

rations of merey are divers z multitudes of Inſtances 

might be given to this purpoſe z and this is the Caſe 

of our Savieur's divinity, the emanation, the going forth 

of it is but oxe, the operations are divers, and in regard 

ot them itis called goings forth, God's eternall pur- 

pole ro make man; co torgive him, for Jeſus c_ 
ake 3 
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ſake; to work man's redemption by him z to.judge the 
world at the laſt day by himz theſe are operations of the 
eternall emanation of the Son of God; and becaule theſe 
are diverſe, this going forth ot bis, which is one, is pur 
in the plural number, goings forth. Again, becauſe 1 
will hew that theſe words, in cheir own Language, can 
confure nothing of our Dodtrine z conceive with me 
then that theſe goings out may be underſtood: of the 
manifeſtation ot his eternal going out to us. So we (ay 
the ſun ſhin'd oftentimes , this or that day, when we 
know that the ſhining of the Swnne is nothing but an! 


the ſhining of ” DER o.» Rar Fe © 
Rs emiſſion and ſending torth bis light which a& being a 


proper paſſii n of the Sun, we know its ſhining out to 
bave been ever fince the Sun was created ; bur becauſe 
this bleſſed a&.of the Sun isoften impeded and hindred 
from manifeſting its ſelt rous, by Cloudes or {uch im- 
pediments, therefore we ſay.it ſhines, only when choſe 
Clondes are removed, and that ſhining, which is alwayes 
aitu exercito, alwaies in operation, hath rhis operation 
only thea maniteſted to us z and theſe ſbinings: of the 
San, in.this reſpe, are ſaid to be many, in Conſfider& 
tion of thoſe various manifeſtations, although in/its own 
nature it be bur one; thus this eternall egr: fron, going 
forth of the Sox of God, although ic be but one 10: its 
ſelf, yet, in reſpec of ics manifeſtations to us by Moſes 
and the Prophets, it may, in the plural number, be ſaid: 
to be eg+:frons, many : and yet give me leave to adde 
chis, that unleſle che — had its being, ir could: 
not have thoſe many egreſſions and maniteRtations co us: 
So unleſſe our $4v/0wr had had a being of s/d or: in! the: 
beginning, he could not be ſaid to have many egreſſrons: 
buc yet, methink's, I am not fall enough in my expieſ- 
ſion, tor taking the words as they require, they = 
a, 
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ſay, that theſe egrefions were not ab initis, or principuo, 
for the egreſſ0ns, or rather manifeſtations of his egreſ6t- 
ons were not made in the beginning z it I ſhould take be- 
ginning, as they doe, for the beginning of David's 
1aigne, they had their anſwer, but it princ:/pium muſtbe 

the reading, as we requ:re, and indeed is countenanced 
by both Yatablus, Tremelizs, and the Septuagint, let it 
be then from the beginning z we will diſtinguith then of 
a twofold egreſſion of our Saviowr, eternall, from the fa- 
ther, and temporal, to us, in his manifeſtation, to the 
world in his Creation, in his Pcophets,in his providence, 
and in this ſenſe the Divinity of our Saviewr hath di- 
verſe egreſſions, and theſe were 4 prencipio, and 4 dicbus 
ſeculi, trom the beginning, and in antient dayes. 


$:. 8. 
From the beginning ] here is not 2 word, which they do 


not make a quarrel] at z they are like ſuch a man, who y,,,,,,;, 
thould make a Scare-crow, and then throw ſtones at it ; beginring may 
or build a Caſtle in.the air, and then ſhoot at it : fiſt fgnific from 


they.make rhe words of a Sentence what they will, and 
then quarrel with us that ic will not abide our ſenſe ; in 
particular it is ſo here : they ſay ic muſt be read, 4 prin- 
cipio, or ab initio, and then they object that eternity 
hath no beginning, nor exd, and therefore ic- cannot be 
underſtood of an eternal emanation, or egrefiion or going 
forth: well, let ic be granted, that eternty hath, no be- 
ginning, nor exd, which is moſt true ; let it be granted, 
that what we read from of old, is beſt read, from the be- 
 ginning, which is not neceſſary ; yet, the Conſequence 
'1s falſe, for that ererpity,which is God himſelf, is the be- 
gining of all temporal things ; ſo that from the beginning 
1s, from eternity, This word begtaning bath a A 
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A rwofeld 


Conſideration in this, as ic is that point, or inſtanc, in 


conſideration WHICH any line, or time, begin's to bez or elſe for that 


of the word 
Beginnings 


A or Ab often 
dengore cauſa- 


rion*, &c, 


external point, or inſtant, trom which that point, or in- 
Rant took its riſezthus we ſay,a horſe began 0 run, from 
that inſtant in which che (1gn was given; ſo we ſay,it be- 
gan to be dark,from ſuch an buur z and indeed in all lan- 
guage, uſed by men, theſe prepolitions, 4 or ab are uſed 
moſt genuinely to intimate the «/t/mm quod non, that 
inftant in which the motion, aRion, or thing (poke of, 
was not, which in our particular, muft needs be Etey- 
nity.z Again, Tentreat the Reader to obſerve with me, 
that thele prepoſitions 4 or ab doe not alwayes fignifie 
the Termes, or points and inſtances, but very oft the 
cauſitions and the eflence,out of which another come's: 
ſo we (ay, the Son come's from the Father, the beate 
from the fire; the light from che San; now, in this 
ſen(e, likewiſe, 4 principio, from the begining, that is 
( trom whoſe goings forth have been of old ) as they, from 
the beginning, from God, as from the beginning, which 
is eternity, which is God likewiſe, Thus all things 
ſquare evenly with our conceipt. I will next examine 
how it can agree with their expoſition ; [ From the be- 
ginning, ſay they, « tobe nnderſtood from the beginning 
of David reign, for this word Beginning is to be appliedto 
the matter precedent, as if it were, from the beginning of 
this burſincſs which is now treated of, and that was (a ts 
evident) the rule and government of Iſracl, as is evident out 


From the begin» of the former part of this verſe. thus Socinws, where before 


ing, nor to be CITE 
underfiood, 

from the begin- 
ning of David's 


ra £7E . 


d,and Yalkelius,and for aſſurance they produce thoſe 
places before mentioned, 1/a, 51,9,11, and Mal. 3.4. 
Now be, that will conſider thoſe two places, ſhall fiad 
that the connexion ſo lead's them, that they muſt needs 
intimate ſome former time, not eternity; but can any 
man 
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man ſhew me a place where beginning, put abſolutely, 


doth fignify any of thoſe antrenz times, and not thar 
which was abſolutely the beginning of al! I am perſwa- 
ded,no man can, for, if they could, theſe men would 
have done ir, who are moſt induſtrious for their owne 
ends z but then, ſuppoſe this were granted, which 
ought not to be, that this word beginning may abide 
ſuch iaterpretation, what would follow © what egreſsi- 
ens, what goings forth, can they ſhew me to be betore he 
was bornat Bethlehem ? yes, they ſay, out of his fore- 
father David , no ſay I, the Chick did not goe forth of 
the egge, much leſſe out of the hen, untill ic was a 
Chick, the Son did not go forth from his Father, uatill 
he w4; the ſhining had no egreſs/on out of the Saw, un- 
eill chat ſhining had its exiſtence , being neceſſary to 
all theſe aRtions; and therefore if our Sawovr had no 
exiſtence before bis birth at Berhlehems, he conld not go 
forth beforez and indeed a man, who confider's their 
expoſition concerning David,and our Saviour's manner 
of poing forth, by having him, according to. his hu- 
manity, his Father, may ſay, chat his goings forth 
were before the beginning , which yet were a moſt 
ſtrange ſpeech, for be came forth of Fudah, Facob, 
Iſaak, Abrahams, Adam, &c, which were betore David 3 
but, as I have ſaid, this might be affirmed of him, after 
he was born, that he did come owt of thoſe progenitors, 


according to his humanity, or, before he was born, that The Secinians 


he ſhould goe forth of them ; but ro ſay, before he was m—_— 


born, thar his goings forth, according to that humanity, ;, ,ia, 


which ſhould be born afterwards, were long before this 
propheſy, this is a ContradiRion in adjefo, it is incon- 
ſiſtent; as it I ſhould ſay, the Chick, that will be hatched 
a twelyve-moneths hence, hath come owt of ſuch a hew 
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twwoor three yeares paſt ; theſe are impoſſtbilities to 
be uſed in the fame breath,or,as I may ſpeak, the ſame 
verſe, the ſame ſentence, to ſpeak in regard of the ſame 
thing, of the ſame perſon, that he ſhal/ go forthof Beth» 
kkhem trereafrer; and that be hath gone forth long before, 
Sed. 9, | 

Well, I will write no more of this Terme, from the 
beginning : I come now to the laſt 'Ferme, 4 diebus Se- 
cali, from the dayes of age z they quarrell at every thiog z 
This(fay they) cannot be ſpoken of eternity, for eternity 
hath no days, but is tetwm foul, without diſbiniHon of 
daye: ; this hath been znſ{wer'd many times $ that ſince 
the infiaite excellencies of God are ſuch, that man, 
with his weake and finite underſtanding, 'cannot com» 
prehend them. in their proper notions, he- is\Pleaſed to 
raile char glovy with ſuch. Clouds as man may behold 
ſomewhat of bim, 2» part, as the Apoſtle ſpeak's, dark» 
by, like the Sun behind a Cloud, and in this manner he 
teacheth all his Attributes, which: is well known, and 
conſented to; by Divines ; and in this manner he teach- 
eth his: eternity. So Pſalm102, 27. thou art: the ſame, 
and thy yeares ſhall have no end, it he have years, he hath 
dayes, one as well as another ; ſo likewiſe 7b 10. 5» 
Are thy.dayes as the dayes of man ? are thy years, as mans 
dayes.? there dayes: are attributed, becauſe man is ac- 
quainted with no duration which is not ſucceſſive;there= 
tore God is pleaſed to expreſle himſelfe in ſuch a man- 
ner as.man 1s capable of learning him byz whence, as.it is 
evident in other God's glorious Attributes, for in this 
very particular, eternity is uſed to be expreſſed by bis 
own pen,inſuch a language as here, by dayes, and there- 
fore-may abide that ſenſe here; for their expreſſion of 
David, that bis were the dayes of-age,or time, which were 
mean'c 
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mean'c herez The Arguments before alleadged are 
ot trength againſt ir 5 likewiſe, he could not be 
ſaid to go forth, when he was not, it he had no other 
being but his humanity, which was born long after at 


Bethlehem, 
$:F_ 10, 


And, to conclude my handling this Argument, I will ry. aircourte 


touch one Argument of 0chinws from this place, and, oper agg 
nius an 1$ 


Spirit modere 


the rather , becauſe the book is not in every man's 


hand ; in his 19. Dialogue, which is. the firſt of his ſe- aced by the 
cond book, he make's the interlocutors' himſelfe, who Biſhop. 


2's the part of an Orthodox man, and Spiritzs, which, 
I conceive, he would have reputed to be ſome holy Spi- 
rit, which ſhould inſtra 0chinws better z well then, in 
my edition put out at Beſil 1963, (I knownot whether 
there be any other, unlefle ſome pieces in Engliſh, tran- 
{lated by an Engliſh Lady, long fince,) Page 136. 0- 
chinas bring's this place, I have diſcourſed on, [ Micheas 
quoque de Chriſto loquens, Micheas, ſpeaking of Chriſt, 
when he had [ayd, he ſhould ariſe out of Bethlehems, 
adde's this, whoſe Originall was antient, from eternall 
times. 1» which he ſhewes, that he alwayes, and from 
eternity, was begotten of the Father] ro which Spiritme 
anſwere's, that [thi may be ſpoken of ſome Spirit created 
by God before all creatures, that is, from the beginning 
«nd from the dayes of time, that is, Olim, heretofore, and 
before time, or age (Secnlo is his word) yet not ab ater- 
0, from eternity} the Spiric anſwere's ſo, that Photini- 
aniſme, and Socinianiſme, which conceive that Chriſt 
had no being before that at Bethlebem, is confuted, by 
this Text ; bur, the Spirit was an Arian, who held that 
Chriſt was 4 Creature, according to a Spiritual being, 
made before the world. _ therefore ay 
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him againe, ['yea, ſaith he, this Text w ſpoken of an eter- 
nall generation of the Sonne, therefore he ſay d, Origines, 
goings ont in the plurall number, that it might expreſſe how 
continually, and alwayes, he proceede's, in the individual 
moment of eternity, which cannct be ſay'dof that created 
Spirit. Moreover in Zichary God calle's Chriſt his Com- 
panion, &c,] here the Spirit leave's Gchinm bis Argu- 
meat, and onely falle's- upon that place in Zachary, 
and 1.am of opinion, the Spirit was at a loſſe, and there- 
fore will enlarge my. Conceipt- a little gpon Ochinwe his 
Argument.z firſt, it is goings forth, that in the words 
betore ſignifye's hi 6irthac Bethlehem; why ſhould it 


on, and not be fo. bere ? Creation. was never termed a goeing 
rac 21148, 


forth; it can be nothing then but gezeration., Then 
conſider,. againſt the Arian, and this Arian Spirit (for 
1.(yppoſe ail that I. can find in the Socinian confuted) 
thar this goeing forth-was before the world was created, 
our of what muſt he goe forth *- there was nothing bur 
God, he muſt goe forth, therefore, out of him z againe, 
conſider,. that God iseternall, unchangeable, whatſo- 
ever goe's forth of him muſt be erernaÞ likewiſe, or elſe 
there muſt be a change in bim z and therefore this muſt 
be eternall, as Ochinus urged, and his Spirit never ae 
{wered, Againe, it is in the plurall number, (golugs 
forth in the dayes of Eternity) this cannot be underſtood 
of any but aneternall emanation-:- all other goings forth 
have an end, when they are gowe forth, and they cannot 
goe forth againe, unlefſe they returne backe ro the 
place, from whence they came; but that which goe's 
ferth eternally, wear forth: yeſterday, to day, and a 
thoufand dayes agoe, deyes without number, and will 
be ſo a rerwards 4 and, mh thar reſpeR, it may be gocings 
f011h, 31 all the dayes and moments. of eternity z but yet 
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a min may objeR, that all chis is but one goeing forth ; 
it is true, bur yer, that one contayne's in it cen hundred 
thouſand goings forth, like that Sun which perpetually 
ſhine's forth ics light, that emanation or goerng forth of 
light is one contioued AR, yer meaſuring it by dayes, 
or time, it hath divers gorings forth, according to divers 
dayes, in which it ſhined, yeſterday, the other day, &c. 
ſo may I ſay of this eterwall emanation, or geting forth, 
of the Sonne of God, from his Father, it was one eternall 
egreſSton ot goeing forth 5 but meaſuring it by dayes, as 
it is here, ic was an hundred chouſand,. his gozings forth 
were in the dayes of age or time, as they, or of eternity, as 
we read it, Thus I ccnceive,. that the errours of the 
Photinian, or Socinien, and the Arian, are both convit- 
ed our of.chis, and it is proved, that-our $4w0vy had not 
onely a being, before his birth at Bethlehem, bur from 
all eternity z this by the way of egreſ5/on or emanationg 
not by creation onely, which was as naturall co bis ſpiri- 
euall and true being, as his birth at Bethlehem to his hu- 
mane nature and name. Having, out of this one place, 
ſhewed, that the egreſsion of the Sow was naturall, I 
could enlarge my ſelf, upon an explication of the laſt 
Clauſe of my definition, to ſhew, that the Sox of God 
is of the ſame nature with his Father z for biving ſhew- 
ed how his coming from the Father is by emanation,egreſ- 
ſion, not like a thing by force, or made to let him out a 
perte& Sonne, there is no more required but to prove, 
how he is-of the ſame nature with the Father z but I love 
brevity, not to tire the Reader with the leaſt naneceſla- 
ry line, becauſe that this will reſult out of the expolici- 
on of thoſe other names, which are given our Sawiowr in 
Scripture, I ſhall knocke off from this, and, by explain- 
iog them, hope to ſtop two gaps with one buſh. 
| CHAP. 
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CHAP, XXXII. 

of owr Saviour's being the Word z of Ebion and Cerin- 
thus z 7he Socinian ſbifts z Of Chriſt's peaking by 
figures 3 Hi being the Word by none The diviſion of 
it by internal and external ; The ancient Philoſo- 
phers language conſonant to that is holy Scripture about 
theWord; Whoexcelled the Socinians in the know- 
ledge of eternal life; With whom God in Saint Toh. 
I. &© but an Appliative , Each particular in which 
Text i diſcuſſed by the Biſhop. 


Set. I, : 

7% next name, that I ſhall undertake to treat of, 
is that of (Word) Our S«wiowr is termed the word 1 
and herein I (hall creat upon the firſt part of the firſt 
chap.of $.Fohn's Goſpe/,which becauſe it is of high con- 
cernment in the ſetting torth of this Truth, Socinws, be- 
ſides thoſe many ſeveral places, in which he hath tou- 
ched upon ir, hath written a diſtinct Comment upon it ; 
So hath Yalentinus Smalcics , I (hall conſider them 
both in my Treatiſe upon this Scripture z and whatſo- 
everc<lſe I find by them, other where, or any other, 
pertinently objeted « to begin then with Socinw in 
his explication of the firſt part of the firſt chap, of obs, 
put out in 0Fevoat Racovia 1618, preſently after. his 
Preface, pag. 4. [ Primum itaq ((aith he) quicquid de Ebi- 
one & Cerinthio s/o oftentatur ,, Firfs ({aith he) what- 
ſoever ts commonly boaſted of concerning Ebion aud Ce- 
rinthus, againſt whom, as if they denicd Chrift to have 
been before his mother, John writ his Goſpell, #t ſhall be 
judged a figment ; for, brſides that there is no ſolid thing 
brought in its proofe, there are not lacking efficacious - 
ons 
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ſons, which conſtraine us to think the contrary] Thus far 
he ; I will draw his reaſons ſhort and anſwer them; bur 
before hevundertake's his reaſons he bring's his ſurmiſe, 
why men were of another opinion from him, ſuch as 
which be cannot anſwer fatisfa&orily, bur in this place 
put's off z that they wnderitand not the ſenſe of the Scrip- 
ire; but I let this diſcourſe alone; his firſt reaſon, 
why this opinion of Se. Fohn's Goſpell ſhould be talle, is 
page 6. firſt [that the optmion of Ebion and Cerintbus, T1. ,5;00n 
w4s much other (if Ebion were a certaine man) and i ſo of thion and 
declared by all dur Age, and informer ages ; orif we credit Cr nib dit 
Irenzeus 4 woſt antient Writer, who, recording the doffrines © 
of ether, doth not ſo much as ſhew that doftrine, that they 
e#1d deny, that Chrifh, the word of God, was before Mary 5 
gea, when he mentions Cerimhus, he ſpeake's 1he cleane 
contrary.) Flove not toatrouble che Reader with the 
vanity of citing Authors z for the clearing of this ſtory, 
I ſhall ſet down what Irene (peake's enely ; and firſt 
for the-opinion of Cerinthas, his words are cleare 3 in 
his firſt book Chap. 25. ſpeaking of Cerin1hus, he adde's 
chat [Feſns was not borne of 4 Virgd#, but that he was borns 
of Foſeph and Mary, as all other men; after his baptiſme 
Chriſt deſcended into him, from that Principality which is 
above all; gc.) Sothat here I obſerve double nature 
which Cerinthus conceived to be in our Saviony, X man» 
hood, which he called Fefws, begotten by Foſeph on 
Mary; and ſomething above 2 manhood, which he cal- 
led Chrift, which,not untill he: was thirty yeares' old, 
came into him at. his baptiſme: thar-Feſus ſuffered, as he 
ſpeake's alittle after, but Chriſt did not, berg ſphrituall. 
Thus you fee trenens his expreſſion (concerning 
Cerinthus , where you may obſerve that he al- 
-towe's our Saviour no being before be was borne 
| o | 5 
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of Mary, as he terme's her ; for although he grant's 
him an additionall after his bapriſme, by the deſcend- 
ing down of Chriſt unto him z yer that perſon bad 
no being before, and that additionall was long after 
his birth of the -bleſſed Yirgin; and ir is not expreſſed 
that he thought char Chriſt, which came into Feſws, had 
any being before that coming down; And Tertullian 
adverſus heretices Num, 312. affirme's of Cerimthw, 
that he ſay'd, [Chriſt was onely 4 man, without Divinity) 
ro which chat of renews well enongh agree's ; I quote 
Tertullien now in Pamelimue his edition, 1617, So that 
there, it ſeem's,that Cerinthas, concerning our S4viour's 
Divinity, bad the ſame opinion with Secinw, Well, 
to goe-on with the ſtory of Cerinthus, be was a man of a 
moſt turbulent Spirit z Epiphaniws ſaith, he was the 
man that raiſed the charge againſt St. Peter at Jeruſalem, 


rom. 2, caP.23 fy communicating with the Gentiles, AQs 11, in the Caſe 


of Cornelius; as likewiſe, that he raiſed the tumult 4- 


gainſt St. Paul, about Circumciſion, with a whole leafe 


of ſuch ſchiſmaticall praQices of his; for they fay, he 
was a Few by his Father, and ſo ſtood, ſtill, for the pri- 
viledges of their Nation, and the obſeryation of their 
Rites; upon this ground the loving Spirit of St, Fohy, 
juſtly abborred him, and therefore, as Irenew in his 
third Book, and third Chapter, there are ſome who have 
heard Polycarpus report, 8c. (which Polycarpas was con- 
ſ ruted, Biſhop of Spwy7na, by St, Fobn, as Irenews, Eu- 
ſebius, and all agree, and that Angell of the Church of 
Smyrna, which St, Fohn writ to, Apocalyps 2.8.) he, 
ſay'd Irenews (who, bimſelfe had ſeene Polycarpms) re- 
ported that Sr. John, goeing to waſh himſelfe in the Bath at 
Epheſus, ſaw Cerinthus, 4nd preſently haſted out againt, 
unwaſhed, ſaying, that he might feare the Bath would ls 
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where was that enemy of the Truth Cerinthusz ſo thar 
here you (ee ewo things, that the Opinion of Cerinthus 
was much the ſame with that of the Socintans; that 
this Cerinthus was abhorred by St. Fohn, not as a man, 
but as an enemy te truth z ſo that Sr. Fehn, hating his 
opinions, might be reaſonably thought to provide a- 
2ainſt them ; and all this evident out of that moſt anci- 
eat Author, which $ocin«s himſelfe quote's z now ler 
us ſee, de fao, what was done : The ſame Author, 
Irenens,#n his eleventh Chapter of bi third Book, ſome- 
what before the midle of that Chapter, affirme's in ex- 
prefle termes, that St. Fohn was willing, by his declaring 
the. Goſpell, to take away the errour of Cerintbusz then 
which we could have nothing more cleare, a moſt Ay- 
thentique Author affirming ir, upon moſt juſt and rea- 
ſonable grounds z Socinus then ſay'd too much, when 
he affirmed, that it was farre from all reaſon, that Saint 
John ſhow/d write again## Ebion and Cerinthus z here 
we ſee the contrary, as much as it is poſſible for ſtory 
togive z but he diſpure's againe againſt it page 7. De- 
inde ver ſtmile non eſt, &'c. Moreover it is not likely that 
John would paſſe over ſo great a matter ſo lightly with ſi» 
lence, but that he would name the heretiques, or at the leaſt 
their hereſy, either ſecretly, or openly,and dete3F it z which 
ſince he hath not done, why did he not ſomewhere clearely 
ſay, that Chriſt was by nature God and Man, oy that he 
exiſted before he was born of Mary ? why did he affet# 
to be ſo 6b[cure and ſparing, in a thing of ſo great moment, 
the ignorance whereof bring's eternal deſtruction, &rc. thus 
ftarrehe 1 will not undertake to underſtand all che 
Apoſile's reaſons, but am confident, hehad abundance 
of reaſon for all he did, but will anſwer all he ſayth; 
firſt char che Scriptare ſeldome ſet's down the heyeti- 

Te ques 
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ques or hareſyes againſt which it write's, although ſome- 
times it doth. Secondly, to that he faith the Apoſtle 
doth not clearly witnefle that Chriſt was by nature God 
and Map, or exiſted before he was born of Mary, I (hall 
ſhew bim chat he hatb, in as cleare termes, -as poſſibly 
could be, although not inthe ſame; and 1 am conh- 
The'ſhifrs of dent, that had be expreſſed this Myſtery in thoſe very. 
the Socinianss words he ſet's down, he and his Companions would 
have cavilled at them, that thoſe Termes are uſed 0- 
therwiſe in ſome places z that there was ſome Copy, or 
other, without one of them, or all; that they did re- 
late to ſomething before, or behind, and not to Chriſt ; 
which are their uſuall. evaſions-z bur it isa vanity of 
them to teach the Apoſtle how he ſhould expreſle him- 
ſelfe, be hath done it abundantly, and as clearly, as 
thoſe words would doe, as we ſhall ſee ſhortly. 


Sid. 2, 

Sr. 7obu's 1ea- But he urgeth farther, that ['St. Fohn give's this and 
fon of his wri-. 16 other reaſon, towards the end of his Goſpel, John 20, 31+ 
| + cor Car Feſu ſigna, (I tranflite it) why be writ the Miracles 
alledgeth, of Feſus or (as others would haveit) bis whole hiſtory, 
then that we ſhould belicve that Jeſus is Chriſt, the Sonne 

of God, «za, believing that, we ſhould have life eternall,] 

I. will not crouble his le&ion which is- very erroneous, 

but let the Reader obſerve, that although Sr. Fohn ſay, 

that this was the cauſe why thoſe things, which he writ, 

were written. yer he uſeth not that phraſe pur upon 

him by.Secinws, this & non aliam and no other ;- but fup- 

pole be had, this will ſerve our defigne, for all we 1a- 

hour tor, is to-prove,. that our S4208r is the Sonne of 

Ged ,; it is true, theſe troubleſome men have brought 
C:{tinctions.of the Sonne into naturall and adopted, and 

eohay pate pn pag -—_ 
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the like 3 bur rhar heis ſuch a Sopre, 45 believing of 
which we may have eternall life, can be conceived no- 


thing leſſe, then that he muſt be the naturall Sonne, of 


the ſame nature with his Father , all other beliefe, I 
doubr, will fall ſhort of that excellency ; and therefore, 


Beza, moſt genuinely, according to the Original B:x* gc- 


— 


{which prepoſe's an Article both ro Chrift and the ie 15597 


Sonne) reade's it thus, That ye ſhould believe that Feſus is 
that Chriſt, that Sonne of God; which Emphaſis doth ex» 
ceedingly much elevate che Conceipt of him, fhewing 
him to be an extraordinary Chriſt, and an extraordina- 
ry,nct merely an adopted, Sonne ; which all his Servants 
are here bound to believe, ſo that, it ſeeme's, St. Fohn 
writ this Goſpell ro ſhew, chat our Saviour was, in ſome 


eminent and peculiar way, the So»ne of God ; that which $99 rigu 


he adde's, that believing in him we might have eternall 
life, is an abſolute avoyding a ſtrong Argument to 
prove his Godhead, for although I think by /ife here is 
meant eterxall life; yet in the Originall chere is no 
word of eternity, bur it is word for word, as it is in our 
Engliſh [ye might have life) through his name, or in his 
name, © md anuart, that is, his power, bis ſtrength, 
which none could grant, but the great God; and truely 
I wonder where he got that tranſlation, for it is withour 
the Originall, nor Bez4, nor Eraſmus, nor Montanus, nor 


lar in his, 


any, that I ſee, but ſomething like it Tremelivs his tran- But for a licrle 


{l:tion ont of the Syriacke, and yet he reſerve's that Ems 


when ye (hall believe, ye ſhall have life eternall by bis name, 
the torce of which laſt phraſe, by his name, was cleane 
omitted by Secinusz ſo. then it (eeme's co me, that if 
St, John did here, in theſe words, put down the totall 
reaſon of his writing this Goſpell (wtich can never be 

Te 2 evinced) 


conſonance 
with Trems- 


phaſis, which I make uſe of, and render's it thus, and (ins, 
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evinced) yet inthis is clearely raughc chis Concluſion of 
our Saviours divinity, and that he was the Soy of God ; 
nor could ever man have underſtood it in any other 
ſenſe then we doe, untill that fooliſh conceipt of a cres- 
ted God was introduced, of which (God willing) I en- 
rend totreate hereafter, Thus I hope I have given a 
ſatis{a&oty anſwer to his objeRions againſt the ſtory of 
Cerinthws, which one thing granted, the expreſſions of 
the reſt wonld be undoubtedly very perſpicuous. 


| SefF. 3+ 
So now at the laſt, I will addreſſe my (clfe co my 
buſineſſe, the fr/# Chap. of St. Fohn werſe 1. 1n the be- 
ginning was the word, &c. there is (carce any one word 
in theſe fourteen or fifteen verſes, which I intend (God 
willing) to expound, that hath not abid ſome ſlarre, or 
other, to diſcountenance the true ſenſe of ic; I (hill be- 
How the Soci. gil with the firſt word, 1» the beginning, [This (ſay they 
nians inzer= with one conſent) 7s wnderſioed of the beginning of the 
pet Joh. l-ls Gofpell, which, (ſay they) was when John Baptiſt 7 
to preach,] ſo Socinws, where before, at the bottome of 
page 13. and page 14. 1n principio erat verbum, In the 
beginning was the Word, that is, Chriſt the Son of God, 
in th: beginning of the Goſpell, to wit, in that time in which 
John Baptiſt beganto recall the Traelitiſh people ro the 
right; and before that, by the preaching of the Baptiſt, he 
was known t0 the Jewes, he was, and he was deſigned by 
God te this Office (that ws) of manifeſting his will? thus. 
far Socinws ; and by this we ſee his conceipt to be, that 
Wiki mac in the beginning, was in the beginning of the Baptiſt's 
| in Bapr't's »ea- preaching, then was Chriſt, the word which was man; be 
"4 ching, wonder's much, up and down, that men ſhould conceive 
Wit. | that St, Fohn ſhould write ſach myſteries of Chri#'s 
eflence, 
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a, 


I nm 


eſſence, according to his divinity, where indeed, we 
think, he make's him write the unreaſonable things of 
his hamanity that ever could have been conceived to 
be expreſſed by ſuch phraſes, to underſtand which I 
muſt treſpaſſea litcle farther upon the Reader's pati- 
ence, to conſider what theſe writers meane by this 
terme (Word) which Socinxs and from him, the reſt ex- 
preſſe thus, 
See. 4, 

That [it & 4 figurative expreſsion and is mean't of Chriſt 

in his Office, nor bi divine nature ; figurative; and ſoit 


is either a Metaphor drawn from the ſimilitude Chriſt Theic Mera- 


hath with our Words ; for 45 owr Words expreſſe our minds ""* 


to thoſe we converſe withall, ſo Chriſt expreſſed the Will of 
God to men ;, Secondly, by a Metonymy, becauſe Chriſt Aud Merony- 


is the Author of that word which moſt eminently ought to be ®'<+ 


called ſuch, becanſe it 1s more | profitable, and more excellent 
then all other, therefore (faith he) as Chriſt ſometimes 
ſeth a Metaphor, calleth himſelf a vine, a Shepheard, a 


pate, becauſe he might moſt fitly be compared to theſe, and 


»ow ſpeaking Metonimycally, he ſaith, be is the trath, the 
life «yd the reſurreion,bccauſe he is the Author and cauſe 
of theſe, ſo here, &c.] thus far he z in which he and they 
have taken agreate deale of paines co raiſe mud in, and 
darken this cleare ſtreame. 


Se. 5. 
To which I ſhall ſay firſt, that theſe figures are often: 
uſed by Chriſt, and ſuch expreſſions under the notions 


are uſed by him, he give's ſome intimacion to bis Audi- 


Fignres never 
oy _— uſed by 
of: Divinity more clearly intelligible z but when they Chrif, with- 
out intimart- 
, . on hewtel 
tor how he ſhall underſtand them figuratively onely, ei- rexe is to be 


ther in thar place, or ſome other z otherwiſe a man nderſteod, 


would 
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Sos that of a 
Vince. 


would hardly aflent co him in any buc a literal ſenſe, 
. There are abundance of other ſuch like names athrmed 
of our S«viour, beſides thoſe particularly ſpecified by 
him in this place, all which to handle would require a 
\ Yolame: I will not therefore engage upon them, bar 
theſe, he iaftanceth in now,I will couch upon, that by 
them .the reſt may be diſcerned : Firſt then he call's 
himſelf a vie, John 15.1. 1 am the true vine, that is, I 
am /ike atrue vine, a !r8, not a falſe vine, which look's 
like a vine, but is not a true vine, that may be confided 
in, which will bring forth fruic, and not deceive the hus- 
bandman :now that ye may diſcern the fimilitude, ob- 
ſerve, he adde's, my Father # the hubandman, and fo 
g0's on With the branches : which evidently (ſhew that ic 


A $hepheard, IS a Similitude. For the ſecond, John 10.11, / am the 


A Doore. 


Hs M<tony- 


mies of being 


the Truth, 


ood ſhepheard, be explain's it immediately, 8 good ſbep- 
Nd gtveth his life for his ſheep, and ſo along in that 
chapter he ſhew's how his ſheep are righteow , which 
make's it apparent that it was a Similitude. Again, his 
laſt Metaphor is uſed in the ſame chapter, ver.7. 1am 
the Door of the ſheep ; we ſee he was the ſhepbeard, and 
be is the door, in a diverſe ſenſe ; as he is the door, he 
admir's, and ſhut's out : now theſe things are ſo appa- 
rent, that the words all about them expreſs them to be 
Similitudes ; if not, a thouſand places of Scripture 
might teach us, that he could not otherwiſe be a Wooden 
door ;, or a wine, that is, a plant; or a ſhpheard, ſuch as 
a countrey-ſhepheard, whoſe ſheep were beaſts, Now 
let us examine his Mctonymy He ſaith, he is the truth, 
life, reſarrefions two of theſe I find in one ſentence in 
the 14. of this Goſpel the 6. 1 am, ſaith our Saviour, 


Life, a"d Re- the way, the truth, ard the life : Trath and Life are his in- 
furreRion, Bc Q ances 3 Our Saviour having told the Diſciples ver-4+ 


Whither 
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Whither 1 go, ye know, and the way ye know : Thomas an- 
{wered, Lord, we know not whither thou goeſt, how can we 
then know the way? Feſus anſwered to this, I am the way, 
the truth, the life , in this word, the way, no doubr 
but there may be both thoſe figures he ſpeakes of ; a 
Metaphor firſt, for as away is that Middle place which is 
between the two Termes (4: quo and ad quem) from 
whence, and whither, participating of both and leading 
whither a man tend's z ſo our Saviour, God and man, 
participating of both the extreames, heaven and earch z 
and Man, walking a long; by him, ſhall cometo heaven z 
next we may obſerve a Metonymy, he was- the way, be- 
cauſe by his word he direR's us the way ; becauſe by 
his life he hath crod it out for us ; and by his graces he 
help's us co walke init z and this is apparent to any 
man who {ſhall conſider bow impoſſible ic is, for Chrif 
to be a way, 4 trodden path of ground ; or how impoſ- 
fible ic is tor any ſuch way to lead to the Journeyes 
end, which he aimed at. 


The ſecond Terme which is memioned by Socinas The Truth 


is-Truth, and for this I may ſay that I doubt whether 


and (ife may 
be raken with. 


there be any figure neceſſary; for Chriſt, as God, being out a bgure, 


Truth it ſelf , be muſt needs likewiſe be verax, true ſpea- 
king,as well as verwszand it he ſhould deceive or miſguide 
in the way, he ſhould go againſt his nature, and deny 
himſelte, as St. Paw/ phraſeth it,z Tim, 2, 13.now I can 
juſtly ſay chat here is no figure; or, it any, it is bur 
this,which the context exact's,7 am the way, by direfting 
you 10 it, and that an infallible one, which no man can be 
decerved by, for 1 am trath its ſelf,which make's good all 
I have faid ; and the ſame 1 may ſpeake of his laſt 
Terme (Life) 1 may juſtly affirme that there needs be 
no figare init z Chriſt is the life, there is an Article to 
every. 


Chriſt called 
the u'0:d, ace 
cording to 
none of r};oſe 
feurcs, 
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every Terme, life its ſelfe, life in the fountaine z all 


other lives are Peters, Pauls, a horſe's or dog's life, but 
he is life its ſelf, {fe in the fountaine, like light in the 
Sun, much more glorious then any other ; therefore 
thos, who ſeekeſt life, life eternal, which is the journeys end 
of every man, muſt come by the way which 1 appoint who 
am Truths and come ts me, and theu ſhalt have it, 1 
know as he is /ife in the fountain, and ſo may be under- 
ſtood; ſohe may be a life tous, and called var life, 
the /ife of men, of which hereafter, both as an effici- 
ent, and an objetz as an efficient producing that lite ; 
aS an objeR, that life of ours conſiſting in the beatificall 
viſion of the moſt ſacred and bleſſed Trinity ; but I ſee 
no neceſſity forcing me to this ſecond expoſition z but 
if ſo the context lead's to it, I think I may run through 
Twenty more, and certainly there are Twenty more, 
ſuch ipeeches z but we ſhall find that there is ſome- 
thing in the matter of che diſcourſe, or in the Circum- 
ſtances of the Text, which induce to its but in that I 
bave in hand nothing to perſwade any man that this 
Term (werd) ould be underſtood according to any of 
thoſe figures, 
| See. 6. 

Socings ſaith, it # uſed new here in Scripture, but in the 
writings of this Evangeliſt, lo my ſearch need not be 
farrez in this placeot the Goſpell in his firſt Epiſtle 
Chapter 1, Verlſe 1, that which was from the beginning, 
which we have heard, which we have ſeen, with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of 
the word of Life, &c. here is no Circumſtance inducing 
vs to ſearch a (enſe, that merely a man ſhould be called 
the word, but rather the contrary, ſometbing divine, to 
which that humanity was united, becauſe (as here) it 
was 
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was from the beginning z and becauſe, in the ſecond 

Verle, that /zfe, of which this is called the word, is term« 

ed eternall life, which was with the Father, and was mang- 

feed to us, was eternall, and with him, he muſt therefore 

be eternally with him, this was afterwards manifeſted to 

vs, Athird place is Rew. 19. 13, hi name « called the 

word of God z, where 1 can find againe nothing to thar 

ſenſe, but in each place of theſe, this Term, word, may 

moſt aptly be underſtood, according to the Qrthodox _—— 
Catholick ſenſe, for the internal word of Godznor indeed jick ſenſe "cd 
can they ſhew me any thing like it in Scrirture, Ler a the internal 
man conceive with himſelfe what a ſtrange uncouth V9: *f God. 
phraſe it is for a man, who ſpeake's, to be called hz 

word, which he ſpeake's; yet ſo muſt he ia their lag- 


guage, 
SefF.. 7. 
Yea, but they have juſt ſuch another fetch yz Aaron is How 42107 
iS ſayd, Exodus 4. 16. to be Moſes his mouth ;, the phraſe mary wg = 
is cleane otherwiſe, and is excellently rendred by onr 
Tranſlators, inſtead of 4 mowth, becauſe Moſes had not a 0 
clear utterance z the ſecond Inſtance is that , John Bap- 707 3k 
tiſt is called « voyce, for my part I think it a reaſonable 
expoſition to ſay, thar 1ohn Baptiſs was rather he that 
made the noiſe and woyce in the Wilderneſs, then the 
wvoyce its (eit; to which purpoſe let us look upon the 
40. of 1ſatah, verſe 3, from whence that Text is made 
uſe of, by cthree Evangeliſis; we (hall find there, thar 
the Pcopher, likea manin a rapture, ſeeme'sto heare 
this noiſe or voice in the Wilderneſs, and here utrer's 
what he heard he ſaw in his viſion 70h» Baprift in a 
Wilderneſs, fitting and preparing men for the Goppells 
bur the voice he heard was the weice of Tobn Bapti, who 
did preach that DcQrine there ſpecifyedz I know buc 
Vv one 
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one objeRion of moment can be framed againſt this, 
which is that 1ohn 1, 23. when 7ohn had been asked,; who 
art thu? he anſwered, 1 am the woice, &c, as ſaith the 
Prophet Iaiah z to this, firſt it is memorable, that inthe 
Originall ic is not, 7 am, but onely (7) it is thought by 
many that this Word 7 4 ought to be underſtood, bur 
if it be not, then he doth not afhirme himſelfe to be the 
voice, but cnely leave's them to apprehend what he is, 
by the Prophet 1ſaiah z bur if ir be, and chat we ſhould 
read it, aSitis commonly (1 am) yet fince he quote's 
che Prophet, I know no reaſon why it ſhould be ander- 
ſtood in a ſenſe d ffering from the Prophets, eſpecially 
fiace the two other Evangeliſts, which mention this. 
place, have not one word of this 1 49 3 St, Matthew 3. 
3 for this he which was ſpoken of by the Prophet Iſaiah, 
the woice of one crying inthe Wilderneſs ; (o likewiſe St, 
Luke 3, 4. having before delivered, how he preached 
the Baptiſme of Repentance, adde's, as it i written, in the 
Book of the words of Iſaiah the Prophet, the woice of one, 
&c. well then, methiake's it is reaſonable to conceive, 
that 7ob»-was rather he that cryed, as he did there, then. 
the voice, which was cryed ; but I. reverence the Anti- 
quity which expound it otherwiſe, and thoſe heavenly 
Devotions which the Fathers have deduced from that 
Metaphor z and therefore will no further diſcuſle that in- 
terpretation, that deliver's ſhy to- be the voice, but 
TheWod grant it, and Aaron the month of Moſes, in Exodus, the 
raken ſor Caſe js farre differing betwixc theſe and the word to be 
Ari none aken-lor Chit, who by them was mere man, in this 
ſenſe, — ſentence (1». the beginning was the word) tor conſider, 
Reader, it in Exedw it had been ſaid, th: mouth was in 
the beginning, or midle, or latter end of a buiſineſſe, | 
would any man living interpret that of Aaron, _ 
chat. 
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that Comment which the Spirit of God give's, when it 
ſich, that Aaron ſhould be a Spokeſman for Moſes, and 
therefore infead of 4 mouth unto him? again, had any 
Evangeliſt (aid, as here, the word was in the beginning z 
the woice was in the beginning, could any man have 
expounded it without that Glofſe, of the Prophet 
1/aiah's ſaying, and St. 1ohn's practice? it muſt there- 
fore be as wild, and reaſonleſle, to ſay, that this rerm 
(word) when there is no uſe of Speech, or other phraſe 
in the whole Book of God, expounding it ſo, ſhould be ſo 
interpreted, that our S«w/0wr's humanity, which by 
them ſhould ſpeake this word, ſhould be here called the 
word, I muſt begge the Reader's patience, for this te- 
dionſneſle, but the right underſtanding of this one ſyl- 
ble (word) is of high Conſideration, and therefore I 
have dwelled ſo long upon it, but now wee'le ſtrike 
home, 
Se. 8. 

In this ſentence (7n the beginning was the word) it is 
not poſſible to underſtand this\Tearm (word) of our S«- 
viowr's humanity, which did exiſt in the beginning of 
the Goſpel7, which was when St: Toby began to preach 
for alchough our Seviowr was then in being, yer he was 
not then the word, tor the Goſpell was not then preach- 
ed, but about to be preached, and, according to them, 
he was called the word in reference onely to that word, 
which was the Goſpel, ſo thar although he was man 
before, in the beginning of the Goſpell, yet he could not 
be, ia their notion, the word then, neither Mctaphorical- 
ty, becauſe then he had not revealed the will of God, 
concerning the Salvation of men; nor Metonymically, 
becauſe, then, this word, which reveale's che will of 
God, was not prodaced, and the Text moſt expreſlely 

Vv 2 let's 


Not to be us- 
derſtood of 
eur Saviour's 
humanity, 


Neither Me- 
taphorically, 


Nor Metony- 
mically, 
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Sarinu's ſhiſes 


A briet Pare 
n:ke 


phr 3: 


—_ 


ſe:'s downe the time, in the beginning was the word, 


Sci, 9. 

But Sacinws hath one ſhift, which is on the top of the 
14. page of bis Treatiſe againſt the Paſnonienſes, pag.6r, 
[Chriſt was they, when John Baptiſt began to preach, and 
was then deſtined by Gad to that Office, to wit, in opening, 
or preaching the will of Gad.) Thus farre he ; now the 
revealing the wili of God is che nature of the word, and 
it ſeeme's, by bim, that alrhough Chriſt was nor aRual- 
ly the word in the beginning of the Goſpell, yer he w:s 
ſuch in God's decree, and that may ſuffice, ro make him 
the word; but let the Reader conſider that he, who is 
gecreed ro beany thing, cannot be ſaid to be ſuch, un- 
ill he actually exiſt; now the Text ſaith, 1» the begin- 
ming was the Word, not it (all be the Word when the dt- 
cree is expired; mas, and ſhall be, differ as much as time 
can diſtinguiſh, and yet what the Text faith was, Soci- 
nus ſaith ſhall be, when he faith, he was decreed to be , up- 
on ſuch a foundation we may ſay any thing,that or ſhall 
be a thouſond yeares hence, was a thouſand yeares 
32oe, becauſe it was then decreed to be ſuch, And now 
it ſeeming to me, that F have an{wered whatſoever I 
have obſerved, delivered by any man in defence of their 
expoliticn, it will become me to apply my ſelfe to the 
Juſtification of our expoſition, which chus 1 doe, 


Set, IO, 
1u the beginning was the word, that is, in the beginning 
of time, of thiags, when the world was created out of 


6:9 W-1cs in BOthIng, then was he word, then it had its being and exi- 


oy Tak . 
IT J 6hes. 


ſence 3 other rhings had cheir beginning, they being 
then made; but he being nota thing made in time, bur 
eternall, 
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eternall, was then. This is a ſhort delivering the true 
ſenſe of the words, and I ſhall endeavour (God willing) 
toexplaine them. 

The firſt Term which I Hall endeavour to expound 
is this Term (Word) a word is twofold, internall, and ex- 


ternall ; internall is tat expreſſion our intelle&, or un- God and Mar, 


derſtanding, hath of its conceipt within its ſelf 5 exter- 
nall, is the expreſſion of thit izternall conceipt, (1 will 
not here ſtand upon the difference betwixe $:rmo and 
Ve bans, it is not matertall) that there is ſuch a diffe- 
rence,is apparent to any man who will confider how he 
deliver's nothing with his tongue, which he hath not a 
notion of, in his «#derfanding, before ; and thar, which 
he celiver's with his tengue, is the fame which was be- 
fore in his a#derſtandingy in the Wombe when ir is in 
the «nderftanding, in its birth whenic is delivered by the 
wouth ; it had an internal! being in the Soal, an externall 
being ia the voice 5 now words are produced two wayes, 
either by voice, or by the hand; by the mouth, or the 
pen; this Philoſophy we muſt needs apprehend, atrer 
our weak manner, to be true ; true concerning God,for 
we cannot think of God as we ought, bur we muſt chink 
that he doth aQtually know his owne infinite excellen- 
cycs, and all whatſoever heintend's co doe, or doth, in 
Heaven or Earth ; this knowledge, being active, produ- 
ceth ſomewhat which is his Word; when he pleaſeth to 
exprefle himſelfe  ewtwerdly ro man, he doth it ewo 
wayes, or by two ſorts of w#-ds, written inthe hearts of 
men, or in the Creatures legibly, which are rwo Books, 
1a which God exprefleth his will; or elfe by voice, im- 
mediarely framed by bimlelfe, or his Prophets inſpired 
by him ; the Scripture confirme's all this Philoſophy 3 


Eirſt for men, Ineed not write of their inward moung 
Pia IT 
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Pſal. 10. 6. ſpeaking of the wicked man, he hath ſaid in 
his heart, I jball never be removed; fo Plal. 14.1. The 
foole hath faid in his heart, there s no God, many times 
there are words and Speeches in the heart, which were ne- 
ver delivered by Tongue or Pen , but never any delivered 
outwardly, that was not firſt conceived inwardly; a man 
may as well be borne, who was never conceived; we 
may diſcerne the Spirit of God, ſhewing us all choſe 
viayes of God's ſpeaking,ontwardly, Mar. 3. and the laſt, 
Lo 4 voice from Heaven ſaying, this is my beloved Soxnt,in 
whom I am well pleaſed ; ſoRom, 2, 15. which ſhew the 
works of the Law written in their hearts ; there is an ex- 
preſſion by writing 5 and Rom. I, 19, 20. for God hath 
ſhiwed it unto them, for the inviſuble things from the crea- 
tion of the World are clearly ſeene, being underſtood by the 
things that are made; there we ſee a writing in the Crea- 
$#4res, and that written by God, for, ſaith the Text, God 
hath ſhuwwed it unto them. And tor God's interwall word, 
Pſal, 2. 7. The Lord hath ſaid unto me, thou art my Sonne, 
thus day have 1 begotten thee ;, here was 4 Word ſpoken 
internally by God, and notto men; it was declared to 
7147, but ſpoken internally only to his Syyne, Much 
more may be added, to this purpoſe, but Ilove not to 
weary my Reader unneceſſarily z The word ſpoken oi 
in my Text, is this internall word, and therefore written 
with an Article, the, or that Word, emphatically z other 
words are the words of 1/aiah, Ieremiah, lohn, Peter, ot 
the like 3 but this was the, that word, the like of which 
never was; and to this will agree moſt aptly all which 
St. Johw diſcourſeth, as will appeare in my proſecution 
of ic, and to none other. 


SiH. 
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See. 11, 
And in this St. Fohn giveth the Son of God no new 


name, but ſach as men knew him by lone before Saint 

b, . X . -, : The Philoſo« 
Fohu's time 3 The Philoſophers in all ages, when their phers of 0'd 
Soules ſoared ſo high as ro contemplate the eſſence of _—_ _ Son 
of God hs 
Word, 


God, his creation and government of the world, they 
ſaid, he had a Son, or mind, which proceeded from him 
like Light from the Say, (that is a ſmile they ate fre- 
quent in) and they termed that Sox his word ; and they 
ſay, that that Word made the world, and gave Life and 
being to all things z thus Tr/ſmrgiſtie in the firſt Chap- 
ter of his Poemander : and Section 4. accorCing to the 
edition of Fleſs9, be ſaw in his rapture an 1ndefinite 
Light; then in the fifth S:Rion he enquired, 'E« 5 ge7ds, 
what comes ont of the light ? thz anſwear was mace, The 
holy word, xiy@& ay:1@, the holy word; then in the fixth 
Section, when Triſmegiſtus had begg'd an expreſſion of 
this viſion, I, ſaich Pormander, I vi; intellefFus , mens, 1 
4 Spirit, 1 cran{1:re it, or, as is commonly amongſt thoſe 


Philoſophers, the Supreme Spirit of God, I that Spirit, thy 


God, am that light : and preſently after, that bright or 
reſplendent Word, which thou didſt ſce come ont, « the Son 
of God, I could thew much more co this purpoſe out of 
him, but chis is enough co ſhew, that this, which St.Fobr 
deliver's here, when he calle's the Son of God the word 
internall, is according to the language of this Philoſo- 
pher ; if cherecould be any farther doubt, let any man 
read that whole Chapter, he ſhall fiad his expreſſions 
extremely full ; the (ame may be found up and down 
in Plato, the Sibylls, Zoroaſter, and many more, which 
I need not name, bzcauſe the obſervations out of them 
are made by many, and as we!l as this acknowledged by 


Socins,25 I ſhall ſhew preſently, Setf. 


— 
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As well they 
who writ af. 
rer,as who be- 
fore, St. 7 oh. 


Which is 
yielded by S0- 
Cintts, 


St, 12, 

But this ons thing more may be worth the marking, 
that not onely thoſe Philoſophers, which writ before 
St. lohn, had theſe expreſſions, but thoſe who lived at- 
ter him, as Plotinus, Porphyrius, Tamblicus, Proclus 1 but 
Ameliwus, who lived after him about two hundred years, 
more -or leſs, obſerve's this concordance -of St. 1ohn 
with them : it is true, he call's him a Barbarian, as the 
pride of the Grecians did all chat were not Grec/aws, bur, 
chat, by the Barbarian, he mean't St. 7ohn, is evident, 
becauſe he ſer's down the words of this Text, I treat of, 
and ſome following verſes, and approve's tne Conſent 
of that Barbarian : well then, this being a language of 
learned men, before St, 7ehyn, to call the Son of God the 
Word f God,in reſpect of bis Divine nature; and it being 
obſerved by Philoſophers, who had no by-end, but onely 
the apprehenſion ot this Evangeliſt, I ſee no reaſon why 
we ſhould be forced to give it a violent ſenſe, not uſed 
by any, and moſt unconfiſting (as will appear by the 
examination of every word) with the reſt. 


Ser, 13. 

This conſent of theſe Philoſophers Socinus foreſaw, 
and therefore, pag, 37. of this Treatiſe, he handle's this 
Sentence, The word was made fl:jh, he ſaith [Si ea non 
addid.ſſet] If he had not added theſe words (the word was 
made fl:ſh) ſome man might, aid that by right, have fatien 
into that errour, &c, that he ſhould think that word, of which 
Iohn write's, to be another thing, or ſometimes to have been 
another thing from the man Jeſus, and perhaps endowed 
with Platonigal Philoſophy, when he ſhonld ſee hims here cal- 
led Grd, and in the beginning to be wth God, (this is 


Pie 


W- 
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page38.) to make the world, &c, he ſhould preſently believe 
that our Evangeliſt was conformable to Plato, who hath writ 
of Ged ſome things out of which this opinion of the Trinity 
did flow ; and preſently after he faich, char other Phils. 
ſophers had it from Triſmegiſts] and acknowledgerh 
lamblichws ; (o that he yield's chat ſome betore, and 
ſome after Sr. 1ohn, underſtood this phraſe of St. 1ohbn's, 
according to our expolition; bur I think thar he can 
ſhew me no writer, before, or after, unleſs Photinians 
and themſelves, which are the ſame, that expounded 
this Texc of the hawanity of Chriſt z what concern's that 
verſe, which Secinws apply's that diſcourſe to, I (hall 
meet with in its proper place z buc what concern's me 
now, I cannot but think ir reaſonable, that when ſo ma- 
ny learnedAuthors bad philoſophized with ſuch learned 
diſcourfes concerning God, his Word, and Spirit, under 
that language and notion, I cannot but imagine it moſt 
congruous to reaſon, that thoſe divine Speculations of 
theirs, ſo far as true, ſhould be countenanced by one 
Ewvangeli#, one infallible Writer of D.vine Truths, thac 
every man might hear God ſpeaking to him in his own 
language. 
SefF, 14, 


I am ſure the firſt fathers, almoſt all, becauſe they Their 19n- 


had to do with phileſophical men, made uſe of thoſe g42ge uſed by 
the primitive 
Fathers and 


Paul, and I may ſay of our Evangeliſt, that he did fre- Sc. Pau. 


conveniencies they had with Scripture, and ſo did Saint 


quently make uſe of their language and expreſſions, ne- 
ver b:ulking them , but chuſing them betore other, 
where they were fit for his purpole, and eſpecially Pla- 
to : Icould inſtance in very many of this kind, which 
any man,who is acquainted with theſe Authors, know's 
but I will (ele two or three, which have nor, asI know 

X x of, 
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of, hecnuled to ſuch purpolez and the firit ſhall be our 
\ dota of Plato's Epiſtle tro Hermias, Erditus, and Coriſcws , 
holy 7oV's and theſe three, 12 that Epiſtle, he invite's to have a kindneſs 
pag rn and friencſhi'p one with another, and, to avoid all diffe- 
Mot rences, he adviſerh to eſtabliſh a kind of Covenant and 

Law one with another, and confirm that even by an 

oath; in which Oath they ſhould call God to witneſs, 

[who is the Captain of all things, preſent, and futare, and 

the Lord, who is father of that Captain, and cauſe, whom, 

ſaich he, if we truly philoſophize, we ſhall know clearly all 

6f us, ſo far as the nature of a happy ſoul can attain unto] 

in this ſpeech, we ſee, he clearly ſet's down the Son of 

God to be the cauſe and governour of all things, as in an 

hundred, well-nigh, other places z then he ſaich, ſuch « 

are vertuows ſhall ſee him clearly, as a happy ſoul can dt; 

what is this, but, which holy Feb, who was before him 

roo, laid, I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that in my 

fliſh 1 ſhall ſce God, Job19.25, 26, and the ſame thar 

St, Foharelate's our Saviour to expreſs in his prayer, 

$14! the is life ternal, that they might know thee the onely true 
\'[# if God, and Ieſus Chriſt whom thou haſt ſent, John 17,3. life 
i eternal, that is the feltcity Plato (peak's of: it is true, 
Plato could not ſ2y, Feſws Chrift, whom thou haſt ſent, 

beczuſe in bis humanity ozr Saviour was not yet ſeenin 

the world ; but Plato ſpake of him according to his Di- 

vinity, that felicity conliſted in the clear viſion of him ; 

and, I may truly ſay, I was extremely delighted with 

the obſervarions of chis place, and ſome other more fre- 

21:94 6e7%;1- Quently obſerved ; bet as I was delighted with this, ſo 
prion of hea- T did admire to find Plato, in his Phedo, or de. anima, de- 
S—_—_—_ w_ ſcribing the heaven where happy ſouls (hall be, when they 
7o'nin his are Ceparted from th's life, by thoſe ſtones which Saint 
««v;4ation. John doth the heavenly 1:rnſalem, Rev, 21, Plato (et's 
down. 
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down three of them, a Sardiue, a laſper, a Smaragaos, 
with an ec taat thire were more, St. lohn, in the 
19, verie, put's them down in another order, a 7aſþer, a 
Sardiue, and the third a Chalcedony, the fourth an Eme- 
rald, which tourrh, inthe Greek, is Smarazdes ; now I 
could not bur juſtly wonder” at this Conſene, and per- 
hips may think chat there is ſome greater Myſtery in ic 
then 1s yet diſcovered z howloever, this ſerve's my 
curn to ſhew, that St. 19h» never avoided the language 
and expreſhons of theſe preceding Ph:loſophers, but uſed 
chem: This Dialogue, called Phedo in Plato, contain's 
that Diſcourſe which Socrates delivered to his friends, 
ac che day of his death, and his whole Comporrment in 
ic z amongſt other paſſages, having philoſophized con- 
cerning the immortality of the ſon, and anſwered all 
their objeRtons, he fall's co treating, how it fared with 
ſouls departed, which died wicked, good, better, beſt 
and therein, deſcribing the habitations of thoſe happy 
ſouls, put's down theſe very ſtones, which St. 1ohu men- 
tion's, with an EZ? cetera, This being then apparent, 
that theſe gallant and great Philoſophers, both before, 
and after St, 1ohn, uſed this Term Word as he doth, and 
that Sr, 1ohn no where avoid's their exprefſions, ir is 
reaſonable to think he ſhould not do fo here, unleſs we 
would fiad ſome greater violence offered to the ſenſe of 
the Text by it, then is yer diſcovered or unleſs, by 
ſome other interpretation, we might diſcern the mean- 
ing more clearly expounded, when by their way every 
term 1s wreſted, as will appear. 


Sef?. 15. 
Well, to proceed; this Ford being taken for the 
Sow of Goa, is (aid, according to his Divinity, to be - 
X x 2 the 
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The words Be- 
32 with God 


the beginning, abſolutely, without any limitation, when 
things firſt leaped out of nothing, [and (ſaich St, Fohn) 


ſign-fi: moie ghe word was with God| Socinws expound's this, thus 


thin Known 


19 God,againft [186 eſt, that is Jeſus, a5 he was the word of God, before 


Soctinus and 
ls tellowers 


he was maniſeited by the preaching of the Bapcilt, $Soli 
Deo notus erat, was onely kncwn to God } (marke this 
word, oxely) Theretore Yalentinus Smalcius was very 
much to blame, when in the third part of Smiglecins 
Cap, 26, Pag. 2 34+ editione Racov, 1613, he f3ich, in ex- 

reſſe termes, that Socinus dgth net adde (Deo (oli) 
known to God onely, but to God, and not to men; I ſhall 
endeavour to conluce both what Socinxs, 2nd what he 
ſzith; they both agree, and ſo doth Yalke/:#4 and the 
reſt, that es + 94, isas much as to be ſeen or knows 
of Grd; that 7g, which we render (with) lignifye's to be 
diſcerned, but they are not ſo eleganily expreſle, as 
they were before, to tell us by what figure, but they in- 
{iſt much upon the negative part z firſt, that Chriſt was 
not knowa by any, bur God, before St. Jon's preach» 
ing; known he was, butnot to be the word, I have 
ſhewed that he was nor the word, in their ſenſe, before 
he was preached, bur, that they may have all the Scope 
thac may be, he was not known that he ſhould be the 
Word before, but onely to Gods ſuppoſe 1 granted all 
this, would ic follow, that to be with God,is to be known 
of God.?\ it can harcly be deduced, for. then ts be with 
God (hould fignifie nothing but the common condition 
which bring's to all things, paſt, preſent, and to come, 
for all are known of him bur they ſeeme to parallel 
this with che firſt Epiſtle of this Evangelift, Chap, 1. 2+ 
where he ſpeaking ot eternall life, which was with the Fa- 
ther, and. wes manifeſied to #, there the ſame nes is 
uſed, 44 If it were (ſay they) was manifeſt to the ou 5 
take 
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take Socinas his own words: [ 2uod perinde eft, which is 
as much as if he ſhauld ſay, we declare to you cternall Life, 
which b:fore this no man knew, becauſe it was only known 
to Ged, who had decreed iogiveityou,} this is in his fit- 
ezench p2ge, for underſtanding which piice we may 9b- 
ſerve that it is true, that this eternal word of God, which 
is mentioned in St. Fohns Goſpell, was hid with God 
{rom all bodily eyes, untill the manifeſtation of it by 
the incarnation and nativity of our Saviour, and that be- 
cauſe he was with God in the boſome of the Father, 2s it is 
expreſſed John 1. 18; but after the birth of Ch:ift, in 
that perſonall union, it was (een, and heard, as the fi-/ 
verſe of this fir chap, of his firſ# Epiſtle expreiſeth ic ; 
but, in relarion to their ſenſe, give me leave ro expound 
that ſecond werſe of the firſt chap, of the firit Epiſtle of 
St. Fohn, ſo much ot it as concerne's our bulineſle, 
which is thus much z we declare to-you cternall life, which 
was with the Father, and is now manifeſted to ws , this 
eternall happy being, which we hope to enjoy hereafter, (0 
much1 find conſented unto; nuw (faith Socinus) chi s 
Life was only known to God, for (was with the Father ) 


muſt be ſo underſtood by them. I deny this, for, with- gent 116 + 
out doubr, the Angels knowit, which then enjoyed ir, before Chriſt's 
and thoſe bleſſed Souls, which were admitted into Abra- ne 

ham's boſome z the Prophers ſaw it, and taught this eter- &nge1., biel. 


all Life ; many Philoſophers knew it, as 1 have ſhewed {<4 Souls, Pro. 


phers, Philoſc- - 


you, and could produce Twenty more, it it were need- ,j..,' 


full; nor, as they anſwer concerning #he word, can they 
ſay, they did not know the quale or the quantum, the 
quality or the quantity of it, for they did know the quality 
ro conſiſt in the beatifical viſion z they did know the 
quantity, that it was eternally; ſo that then this phraſe 
[which was with God] cannot be underſtood of being 


knows 


— 
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known to him by being decreed ſuch ; (o that this phraſe 
may, it not muzt, thus be expounded ; in the latter part 
of the preceding verſe the 4poFle call's our Savizur the 
word of lifz , we ſhall find ia the fourth verſe of the 
fiſt chap, ot his Goſpel, in him the word was life ;,in ths 
ti: ſt verſe and the words this is applyed co [the word was 
with God] this life then muſt needs be with him, becauſe 
in the word, which was with him, not onely becauſe 
Alrhough not kyown by him, but then, when our Saviour had divulged 
+» 17a the Goſpell: then this life, which was in the word with the 
ochers. Father, was manifeſted to us, that is divulged, not onely 
to Prophets by revelation, or Philoſophers and Wiſe men 

by reaſon and contemplation, but even to #s men, who 

cannot ſoare in ſo high Speculations with our diſcourſe 

to apprehend tc by fa#ch, and not only ſo, but to appre- 

hend the way of getting ie by the merits of Feſws 

Chriſt; ſo that then the Socinian gloſle upon this Text 

is utcerly falſe, which ſaith, that thi Life was onely 

The Ph 1o. known to God ;, when, for ought I find, the Philoſophers, 
phersexcell many of them, apptehended it much betcer then chey, 
ne $0617715% becauſe they conceived the immorrality of the Soule 3 
ic4ge., and that the Soul coming from God muſt needs goto 
him, and receive according to its works in this fleſh x 

when they, the Sociztans, conceive the Soul of man 
like a beaſt's, to return co nothing of ics ſelf, but irs cor- 
rupted principles, where Philoſophers apprehended the 
Soul ro return toits incorruptible principle, God y ſo 
chat the text meane's thus much ; tha: the life which 
was with God, as in the fountaine of it, was by our moſt 
blefled Sawionr revealed to men in ſuch a way, as mighc 
moſt clearly manifeſt him to the meaneft Capacity by 
taith. Secinwe hath another Text, which he would have 
to ſctve this illuſtration, but I fiad icnot mentioned DF 
is 
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his followers, as not of force to clear this expoſition, 


Sect. 16, 

This is Zuke 2, and the laſt, Feſws increaſed in Wiſ- £4::449, 0. 
dome and Age ((o he, but better, Stature, as we) and ther Text of 
grace with God and men, that is, in D:4 conſpeftu + the {2 12192 t0 
Strengih of this compariſon lye's in this Word (with) * © 
which is not the ſame with what was (orendred in St. 

Fohn , that was Tg-s, this ys 3 but I ſtand nor upon 
thisz the very Senl(e, be ic what it will, will overthrow 

his expoſition, for TI muſt not rua away to other extra- 
vaganciesz for he could not grow in Wiſdome, Stature or 
grace in conſpeeFu Det, which 1s his gloſs, unleſſe he were 
ſoreand indeed; and therefore whatſoever is the ſenſe 
of theſe Words, which perhaps an other occaſion may 
give me opportunity to expound, his-expoſition cannot 

be true ; and ſo I paſſe from his illuſtrations of this 
phraſe by Scripture,which I can obſerve in any of them, 
and returne to my Text. 


Si. 17. 

[T he word was with God) that i {(aith he) was known to The Diſcourſe 
God, and God oncly, before the preaching of John Baptiſt,] **{m*3 co. - 
thus Smalcius likewiſe, and Yalkelins z what concerne's rnmwlcage of 
Angels in this excinſive word (Solr) I have already th: Word be- 
touched ; as likewiſe how he did falfify Secznxs, to ſay, _— ac 
he did nit aſe it ; but they are all peremptory, that no 5:. 7s Bup- 
man knew he was the word, before the preaching of the */- 
Baptiſt, burthen being pinched by Smizlccius with 2n 
objection, that he was known to the Shephearas, to the wiſe 
men, to Anna and Simeon, he anſwer's ia his 26, chap. 
to the third part of Smig. page 234, thus; that he was 
known 10 God, not onely that he was, but his quality, .” 

e 
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he was the ward : that, before the preaching of John B 1p- 
riſt, he was knows to nather Men, nor Angels thy knew 
him that he ſhould be the delivvcrer of Gods people from the 
hands ef their earthly enemies, but not to be the word 
ſome knew that he ſhould deliver his people from their Sins, 
but this word they knew not, Well, let my Text con- 
fute all this, which ſaith, the word was with God in the 
beginning, therefore he was then the word; if they fly 
ro God's fore- knowledge in his decree (as | have (aid) 
it ceuld not be 2fhirmed of him, that he was with God, 
but (hould hereafter be with him : then ſecondly, thar 
he ſhould be the word, in their ſenſe, is no more, but 
that he ſhould manifeſt the will of God concerning 
mens S2lyation, hisGoſpel- will,and chat was known be- 
fore; I know not how Smglecize preſled his Argument, 
whether in thoſe general terms, which Smalcizs produ- 
ceth, or particular z but to this very CiſtinRion of his 
] ſhall prefle old Simeon's nunc dimittis, Luke 2. 32. 
where our Saviour 15 ſaid to be alight, to lighten the Gen- 
tiles, now let any man imagine how he (hould be this 
lieht, but by revealing this will of God to them ; for 
my-part, I can conceive no other; and yet this is the 
whole matrer, which they make to be expreſſed by this 
Term, word; for although the Term its ſelf be not 
expreſled, yet itis cleaily implyed, in that the whole 
ſenſe of iris either a Metaphor, or a Metonymit, is evi- 
dent; to this I could adde, that the Prophets foreſaw 
this, ſo I{aiah 60. 3, The Gentiles ſhall come to thy light, 
thar is, the /zght which his Sermons, his miracles did 
vive, and thatevidence of God's will for our Salyation 
which he did hold forth ; this is enough to ſhew, that 
the Secinians were over-(een in ſaying, thar, according 
to their ienſe, 70 mar foreſaw that our Sayiour ſhou'd be 
the 
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the word, as well aSin (aying, that Gzd did know him to 
be ſuch, when he was not ſuch, chat is, before the preach- 
ing of the Bap'ift; and, to conclude, I have no more ro 
do with this phrate concerning their 05):2Rions, bur ſer 
down.the true meaning of them, which is thus. The 
Word, which I have (hewed was tn the beginning, the 
internall Word,was with God, itwould not elſe indeed be 
from him, tor being an internal effeR of his underſtand- 
ng, ic proceeded not in'o any external exiſtence, but 
remained there eternally, in Sinu Pairs, in the boſome 
of the Father z but leſt any man ſhould doubt that this 
word might be ſome accident of another nature then 
God was, the Text adde's, the word was God, 


$1, 18, 

W hat the Word is ia their Senſe, what in ours, iS aÞ- Whether in 
parent z now it remaine's whether in theirs, or ours, it the Sociniayor 
may be moſt truly ſaid, that the word was God : in their non 
ſenſe it is, that he, who declare's the will of Gid, for the more ms 
Salvation of men, is God z though he be a man, according 2d, -” va 
zo his nature, yet he is « God according to his office 5 nor ** © 
will I do them that injury to ſay, they afftirme him God 
onely in regard of this one particular of revealing the will 
of God, but they ſay, that plane Divina Virtms in illo relu- 
cebat, So Socinws in his defenſe of his Animadverſi- 
ons contra Paſnonienſes, in aſſertionem primam, Cap, 4+ 
Pag. 74- edit. Racov. 1618, So that the effeR of heir 
ſaying 15, that Chriſt, who was this word, was a Creature 
endowed wich divine excellencies. 

But we (ay, that this Word which, is a reall Word, was 
Godin its nature, by being the watyrall Son of the Father, 


as my Text, he was God, 
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Se. 19. 

Their expoſition of this Text is thus, that this Term, 
God, is not a proper name to that infinite excellency 
which created and governe's Heaven and Earth , but 
an Appellative, or name of Office and Authority ; not 
a name ſignitying any eflence or perſon, ſo Secinws upon 
theſe Words, and his Followers; but yet he grant's 
that *7' #fex, it iS often applyed to the great God of 
2ll, he ſaith it 1s often given to Angels 2nd Men ; he 
ſzeme's much to delight in that place, Fohn 10. 34. 
It is written in your Law, I bawe ſaid ye are Gods, ver. 35, 
if h: call them Gods, unto whom the word of God came, oc. 
this he ſtand's upon in the Book before {pecifyed contra 
Paſno, but in his Comment upon this Text, be inſiſt's 
upon that Text, 1 Cor, 8.5. For, thongh there be that 
are called Gods, whether in Heaven or Earth (as there be 
Goas many, and Lords many) ver. 6, but unto us there is 
but one God, 8c, [now (ſaith he) this ſhewe's, that there 
are many Gods, beſides the great (30d, of one of which this 
Text ought to be underſtood, } 3nd, to confirme this, he, in 
the Chapter before alleadged contre Paſn. page 74. 
vrgeth, that the Apoſtle, to ſhew that he mean'c not 
the great God, left out an Article here at 94s, which he 
put before; and this is much infiſted upon by Smalcins, 
Palk:liwes, and the reſt ; I ſhall cake theſe in order, and 
endeavour to anſwear them, I think that this ſame 
Term 9, or Gedin onr language, fienitye's God in 
his ({cnce throughout the New Teſtament, which is the 
onely Anthenticke book we have to give any undoubt- 
ed sfſent unto for any Term there uſed; for alchough 
ir may ſometimes be otherwiſe uſed, yet there is al- 
wayes ſome Comment, ſome words added to it, which 
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do illuſtrate ic in ſuch a manner, as any reaſonable mn 
may diſcerne that ir is applyed to an extrinſecall Senſe z 
ia this piece I [hall apply my ſelf principally to Crelltus, 
who hath a Chapter of purpoſe againſt ir, being che 
13, Chapter of che firſt Book de Deo & ejus Attributss, 
not ayoiding any thing I find other where. 


Sed, 20, 

This Dodrine of mine Crelns allowe's, in ſuch ca- 
ſes, where this word God is ſpoken of ſuch powers [que 
ne imperia quidem ſunt proprie, ſed ſimilitudinem tantum 
cum ets habent z, which are not truly Empires, but have 4 ; 
likentſſe onely to them, } ſo (aich he, Sathan, & called the eas 
God of thi Word, 2 Cor, 4.4] where we fee it fo ex- of this 1r0rld, 
plained as any man may know the true God is not ©* 
mean't z ſo likewiſe the Prince of this World, John 12. 3. 
ſo likewiſe the belly, Philip. 3.19, whoſe God i their How the bel- 
belly; in all which he that ruanech may reade, this ly, God. 
Word God is a Metaphor, (o applyed to other things by 
the very Context, that he cannot chooſe but diſcerne 
it to be uled out of its proper ſenſe z but this is it I con- 
tend for, that out of the New Teſtament no man can 
ſhew chat this Word in the fingular number, without a 
Comment to expound it, in a diverſe Senſe, is uſed, for 
any, but tor the great God, as it is put hereinthis; I 
have beſtowed much pains to examine all places uſed 
by th's Apo#le, either in his Goſpel}, Epiſtles, or Apoca- 
{yps, and I can find none, fo that, undoubtedly, it is not 
his language z that Criticiſme which is ſo much ſtood The grciniews 
upon by Crellins, Socings and all of that opinion, that Criticiſme a- 
where there w no Article put toa Word, there it may be —_— _ 
underſtood in a large Senſe, but where an Article, in «a 
more ſtrict, tor which be tightly produced St. Cyrill ; 
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Anſwercd, 


And Corrs 
Inſtances, 


I anſwer, That neither with Article, nor without can 
they ſhew me any place where-this word 94% , or God, is 
uſed inthe ſingular number abſolutely, without ſome 


2ddition to expound It otherwiſe, tor any but the true 


2nd great Goa; it there had heen any, ſure, after io 
much painesas they bave taken in- this Theam, they 
would have found it; fothir then this Word God be- 
ing pu: ablo!utely (15c word was God) without any limi- 
tation-Or expoltcion, it muſt be underſtood of the true 
and great God; thole Taſtsnces of Secinus will give no 
d&nyall co my conclufionz that of Fohy 10, 34. where 
it is (aid of men, that God had ſaid they were Gods ; 
conſider here the piurall number, which one onely thing 
1S enough to diſtinguiſh them from the t1#e God, who 
can be but one 3 but then reade the next words, ver. 35, 
he called them Gods, to whom the word of God came: ob» - 
{erve here that theſe Gods were not ſuch by their n4- 


* ſure, but by the power of the word of 'God; and therefore 


H-rw $-, Cy 


muſt be of another nature from him ; ſo likewiſe that 
in 1 Cor. 8.5. theye are Gods many, and Lo:d: many, tht 
1s, many which by Gertz/es are worſhipped tor Gods and 
Lords, ver. 6. yt to us there is but one God, &c, a man may 
{ay of theſe, either they are true Gods or falſe; if tr#t, 
they are Geds to us; it falſe, we haye nothing to Co 
with them; though others magnify rhem- and adore 
them for Gods, yet to us they are not Gods , ſo that 
here we have-the Context teaching the Senſe of theſe 
phraſes clearly; butin my Text 1t is put abſolutely, 
without relation. to any particular, and therefore ought 
to be ailowed 1n. its proper ſenſe; and for the rule of 
St. C1r:ll, I may juſtly fay of ir, that ic is to be under- 


rs nie is © ftood of ſuch words which in their genuine and proper 
> under tov 


fenifia;ion bave ſuch.a double ſenſe, a large and a re- 
ſtra.ged, 


{ 
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ſtrained ſenſe, but ſuch Words, which do n:turally and 
propetly ſign.he one, and by a Figure fign fie other 
things, when they are uted for other things, they oughr 
to have ſome CircumRince to expound that they are. 
applied to thoſe other things, of which aa: ure this word 
God is, it properly f{ign fic's that D.vine excellency 
but, when it is affirmed of other things, it is out of 
ſome reſemblance or participation of his Divine Excel- 
lencies, which are in them; and then, for what I c?2n 
find either (rom them, or mine. own Study, there is 
ſome Circumſtance or other, which demonſtrate's thar 
application to us,2S may appezr out of ail chele inſtances 
before. 
Se, 21, 

But Smalcire in his Refutation Libelli de diving werbi 
incarnati natura, cap.8. pag 94. urgeth 3gainlt ovr Cons 
ceit thus; [Si in principio, &c. If in the beginning with 
Gad, or in God (as Smigltcius would have it) n:ne can be 
but God, and that which is iz God & God, certainly he 
who ſay's of another, that he is in God, ſay's likewiſe that 
be is God, nor may he adde that he is Gol, but by a Tau- 
tology z, therefore becanſe St. John had ſaid before that he 
was with God, «nd added, that he was God, he did nat 
before affirm, that he was God, when he ſaid, he w3s with 
God.) This is his diſcourſe, andir is ſomewhat per- 
plexed, bur the meaning, I gueſs, is, . that this were 4 
Tautology inSt, Tohn, it the Aritecedent were true, but 
] will an{werall ina word; alchough ic be true, that 
whatſoever is with God eternally muſt be God, yer this 
truth being not ſo apparent to every man's underſtand- 
ng, it was moſt uſelul, for the inſtruction of men abour 
theſe divine Truths, that there ſhould be ſome exprel- 
{10ns-made of it. . 

But 
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Bur pag, 50, Smalcizs proceed's with another objeRi- 
on, whereas Smigleciis had (aid, that in this place, God 
i put abſolutely and properly, which i never ſaid of any 
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man, and had expounded what ht mean's by that phraſe ab- 


ſolntely, to wit, whea there i no word toſhew that it is uſed 
improperly (Certe) {Surely ((aith he) the Word, or Sermo, 
ſpeech {(o he will render it) is not abſolutely here called 
Ged, for it is agreat demonſtration of an improper ſugnifi- 
cation, that, inthe ſentence juſt before, it was ſaid, The 
word was with God, to wit, that one God.) 1 will a 
little abreviate bis Ciſcourſe z this canpoet be, ((aith he) 
if that God be that wordoy ſpeech, for (ſaith he) that one 
God cannot be with himſelf, that is the force of his Argu- 
ment, and my anſwer I ſhall draw up ſhort ; alchough 
nothing, and ſo not God, can be wich himſelf, becaule, 
to be wich whomſoever, intimate's a Giverſity z yer thar, 
which is the ſame in oe reſpeRt, may differ from him in 
another, and, in that regard, be ſaid to be with him, as, 
in the fi: ſt, ro be that other + Socrates and Plato are in a 
Room together, Socrates may properly be ſaid to be a 
man, and to be with a man ; although theſe perſons in 
the 'Trinity differ not altogether as much as Socrates and 
Plato, tor ought we know, becauſe theſe are nor diſtin 
inctvicurl natures, as they are; yet being diſtin per- 
ſons, 2greeing in the ſame nature, they may be, either 
of chem, truly 2farmed to be Ged, and with one another, 
whichis God 3 which I cHik is very evident to any in- 
re'l gent man. 

Again, he urgeth ($7 porro) Moreover, if he be not ab- 
ſ{o'utely God, who 7s not the God of all things, and is con- 
ftunted a God, ſurely Chriſt is not God, for he is not the 
G: of the Father] and the ſecond parr, that he was 
conſtituied 4 God, he prove's out of A; 2.36, where n - 
al 
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ſaid, that God hath made that ſame Teſus, whom ye tracificd, 

both Lord and Chriſt, | Lord or God (faith he) are all one} 194 and G4 
before I go further, I ſhall deny thit 3 Lord is a relative, 29 29h ones 
Lord and ſervant are relatives, but God is an abſolute 

term, and therefore, as Teriulian excellently diſpute's 

againſt Hermogenes, God was eternally God, but nt eter- 

nally Lord, untill the generations of the Earth were finiſhed; 

and this diſtinRion is obſerved all along the firſt chap- 

ter of Geneſis, untill che fifth verſe of the ſecond 3 when 

the world was completed, he is called Ged ſtill ; bur 

from thence all along the Zord God therefore there is a 

great difference berwixt ſaying, our Saviour was made 

Lord of all, and that he was made Gol; tbis I put down 

here, for tear it might flip out of my head hereatcer, 

when I come toexamine the Argumear. 

To the firſt piece : that this wordis not the God of the 74 Word 
Father, I anſwer, the word can bave no eminency beyond yon agre of 
him whoſe word it is: but h2is God with the Father, the ths Father. 
ſame God in eſſence, cocqual, co:rernal with him z nei- 
ther is the Father a God over the Son, that is, of an higher 
excellency, as he is God, but as he is may, as he hath all 
his being, dignity, eminency, whatſoever he hath, from 
the Father z he is God of God, light of light, bur no whit 
iateriour to the Father, but eternally proceeding trom 
him; as he was man, ſo he was conſtituted Lord and 
Chriſt, as he was the word, ſpoken by God in bis eternil 
generation ; a$ 147, he was bleſſed by God in his tem- 
poral productions, 

And this ſufhceth, for ought I can diſcern, to anſwer 
ſuch Arguments as I find againſt our opinion: I would 
have reſerved this for another Diſcourie ; I intended 
(God willing) to juſtifie theſe Truchs by reaſon, bur 
thac I thought thus muth neceſſary .to clear this T_ 

V\ Elz. 
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Well then, ibis being ſufficiently ſhewed, that the word 
was God, not man, and ought to be underſtood in its 
plain and expreſs terms, that the word was God , I (hill 
proceed, 


CHAP, XXXII, 
of rhe Word's bring with God before the beginnin? of 
Sc. Joha Baptiſt's preaching ; And in heaven before 
hu corporeall Aſcenſion thither 5; Of his ating in 
the Creition of the World ; What Lite & in ſin. 
aud how he # called the Light. St. John's teftimony of 
hs Divinity evident enough, Whom Socinus mwinter- 
pret's in what he write's of the Creation, The Biſhop's 
Animaaverſions upon Smalcius and Valkelius gleſſes 
of the World in Sr, John. The myſterie of Chriſt's 
Incarnation diſcuſſed with them 5 Smalcius's three 
Luertes anſwered, 


Se, 1, 

The Sorinie' s Erſe 2. [The ſame was in the beginning with God] 
_ ot rl e There will be liccle farther quarrell about theſe 
wil God; Words, for every terme inthe ſentence hath been ex- 
the b ginzing amined before; yer, becauſe I have left out one ſhift 
ot theirs, concerning that bcing which the word had with 

Ged. I may juſtly inſert that here , which is, that Chriſt 

w.is the word, in the beginning of cre Goſpel preached 

by [hn Baptiſt, a(cended up into heaven, and fo was 

wich God #3 the beginning, juſt lo as an Embaſſador goe's 

to his King, take's, from his.mouth, his dire ons, and 

then goe's about his Embaſſy; ſo our Saviour, with his 

veiy humanity, aſcended firſt up into heaven, and ſo 

was w/thGod,and then went abobit wording of it FRY 

the 
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the Goſpel, this is che Conceit of Smaliize, Yalkelive was 
bow true, we muſt examine. 


$A, 2, 

Firſt, it ſeeme's ſtrange to me, that it was poſſible ſo Improbable, 
high. and remarkable a paſſage of our S«viesr's Life —_— 
ſhould no where be recorded by any one of the four auchcricy, 
Evangeliſts, when ſo many aRions of lefſe concerne- 
ment are regiſtred ſo exaQtly z but this is not a neceſſa- 
ry Argument, it is not written, therefore it is not z but, 

I may ſay of that, as St. Avg»ſtin once did z it may be 
with as much reaſon, and more, denied, then affirmed ; for 
2 man, fifteen hundred years after, to relate an aRion 
of another man's, whoſe ſtory was written by divers 
eye- witneſſes, who meatloned no fuch thing, one would 


think were very ſtrange. 


SAR, 3. 

Yea, but they have Scripture for it, John 6. 62, Thar they pre- 
What and if ye ſhall ſee the Son of man aſcend up, where he 24 to prove's 
wes before ? therefore (ſay they) he was there before, in as 
his humanity if the Text had added, i» hs humanity, 
the Argument had been ſomewhat, and of forces bur 
the words being 45 they are, where he was before, it will 
prove, that he was there before onely, which is true of : 
bis. Nivinity, not of his Humanity ; I know they deride ed po on 
this diſtinion, and ſpeak baſely of ir, but it is moſt true Diviniry and 
and uſeful, and I will illuſtrate ic thus : In Socrates, there Humanity il 
1s a ſoul and a body, theſe two conſtitute the perſon of FI 
Socrates ;, we can (ay of Socrates, that be is beavy, and 
earthy, and fall's down, it is true of him, according to 
bis body ; we can ſay again. be is heavenly and lighe, 
and aſcend's upward, that is truz, according to his ſoul z 

Zz yea, 


His aſcent in- 
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which th:y 
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yea, we can truly affirm theſe, both at the ſame time, of 
che ſame perſon, taken as that perſon; ſo. we can (ay, 
Socrates iS as high as ever he was, when,by iterated con- 
remplation, he admire's and adore's God again, which is 
onely by that part which is his ſoul, Give me leave to 
apply this to our purpoſe : the Divinityand Humanity of 
Chrift. make one perſon z what is done by either is done 
by Chrift, 1 Cor. 2.8. they bave cracified the Lord of glo- 
79, which was according to his Humanity, and he is the 
Lord of glory according to his Divinity, not his Hama- 
zity, {v the ſame Chriſt may be ſaid to aſcend up by h.s 
Humanity, where he was before with his Divtn#ty. There 
is one place more which rhey infiſt upon, char is John 3, 
13. where our Saviour ſaith, No man hath aſcended up 10 
heaven but he.that came down from heaven, even the Son 
of man, nhich is in heaven; here (ſay they) it is intima- 
ted, that he had been in heaven before, becauſe it is ſaid 
in the Preterperfet Tenſe, he aſcended, firſt I will an- 
ſwer ad homines, that this Text cannot avail their'turn 
for, firſt, if ic were true, that he aſcendedin. body, yetir 
muſt be (ſuch an one as deſcended firſt, that is, ſuch an 
one as came down from heaven before, and then he muſt 
be.in heaven before the beginning, if in the beginning he 
aſcended into heaven (which they ſay ;) bur then mark: 
the Clauſe, that is, one who # in heaven, when our Sevi- 
our (pake it 3. to the later they ſay, that 5 4, exiffens, 
kcing in heaven, becauſe it is-a Participle ofthe Preſent 
Tenſe, by a Greciſm, may. be underſtood of the Preter- 
perfet Tenſe, he was.in heaven: I confeſs ſuch a lans 
gage is many times uſed, bur that ic ſhould be ſo bere; 
Lutcerly deny ; for ic 1s not fic for us to think, that our 
Saviour, in ſo. pithy a hort delivery of ſuch Myſteries, 
did uſe. any Tautology, or unneceſſary, or non-fignifi- 

cant 
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cant terms z now conſider if he had (aid, that ns man 
aſcended into heaven, but he that deſcended, who was in 
heaven , what would this laſt clauſe adde to the reſt £ 
no man can aſcend up to heaven, but then he maſt br in hea- 
ven: woman can deſcend from heayen, but then, when he 
deſcended, he muſt be there : and this is apparent to eve- 
ry man, upon the repeating of the very Terms, who un- 
derſtand's chem ; and therefore if ic ſhould be conſtrn- 
ed, who was in heaven, there muſt be ſomething more 
inic then I can diſcern, orelſe it is a Tautology ; bat no 
ſuch thing, taking ir, who is i# heaven, becaule that was 
neither expreſly nor impliedly delivered before ; fo 
chea, to underſtand this Text, we may go two wayes, 
either take cheſe words figuratively, and that Secinm 
feem's to allow in his 7, chap. againſt the 10, of Wicews 
chusz a man may be ſaid to aſcend into heaven, as 1 
ſpake before (as S#crates) by contemplation, and to de» 
ſcend by looking down and bukeing himſelt about the 
things of this world 5 ſo God is ſaid to humble himſelf, 
to behold the things that are in heaven and earth, and 
he is in heaven, now at this inſtant, who contemplate's 
divine Excellencies, even in this Diſcourſe. Or elſe 
we may expound it thus, according to thoſe two natures 
which were in that one perſon; no man aſcended, &c. 

Chriſt's humanity was elevated by the incarnation and 

union it had wich his Divinity z, it was a great deſcent 

of his Divinity, to be united to his Humanity, and by this 

Divinity he is ſtill in heaven; and this mightily enfor- 

ceth his Argument to prove what went before to Nics- 

demua ; If I baye told you earthly things, andye believe 

not, how ſhall ye believe.if I 1ell you of beavenly things ? he 

reprove $5 them tor not believing him, who onely can tel 

them, being the onely perſon who is acquainted truly 

Lz 3 with 
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with heaven, who hath been in heaven by aſcent, by de- 
ſcent, by a preſent inhabitation: now let us ſee how this 
can agree with our Savionr's bodily aſcent into heaven 
indeed in the firſt ſenſe, 1. do wonder, Secinw and they 
did not apply it to-our Saviovr's being with Ged,:in Con- 
remplation, even} before Fohn Baptiit his preaching ; 
but I do not find that they have done it, bur that thac 
Text is invironed with ſo many Circumſtances, that 
wou!d notabide ir, and they: only preſs this for to-prove 
a corporal preſence of bis humanity, which the: Text will 
endure, for the reafons before fpecificd, and this later 
h2th nocolour for them. Well, Ihave'done with what 
] find they excuſe: rather then defend their expoſition 
by z aow I-ſhall apply my ſelf co:the confucacion of it. 


| 8688-81 1) (7 0066! 
His double It is abard thing to prove a negative, and in Logick 
capacity of jrdies upon them to juſtifie what they affirm againſt all 
- nag an. the Rireamcof Chriſtian writers z but I will endeavour to 
ledged by repeat what others have ſaid before; -and argue it clear- 
them, die }y;- firſt then, we may obſerve Heb. 9.1 24 it is ſaid,'that 
Chriſt entered once into the holy place , this word once inti- 
mate's 79 m9e,no other time, but then,&this,a man might 
think, wereclear enougl ;- but they” have an evaſion ; 
he entered once as high Prizft, at othertimes-before, he 
epteved 25 a Lay-may z methink's they: ſhould' ſay, as 
Embaſſador, to receive his commands from his King, 
Now, Reader, conſider how unfit this anſwer is for their 
months ;-certainly, if then i» the beginning he didi&0 up 
to.heaverbitahis Hamanity, hewasasmuch a Frief then 
aSithe 9rd; for be was nor, nor could be; the' ord by 
their Dottrine, unti!l he delivered the Will of God x 
that he could not do, untill he received his Commifſhon 
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and direion from God ; if they ſay, tie had it by the 
decree and predetermination of Gody it is anſwered, 
that undoubtedly fo was his Prie#ho0d, and therefore 
he was then.as much Prie# as Word; and it it mighe bg 
ſaid;the word was with God; a man may! ay, the: Prieff 
T4 with him, which that Texr to the Hibremes denye's, 
becauſe ir ſaith, be extred+ hut once into the holy place, 
which:was after his death, therefore, could not be faid 
todo it before this. Argument, thus prefſed, 1 have 
nod read urged: by others, and Idonot know, bow thiey 
can avoid it 5 well then, -Þknow not of any thinz more 
need be (aid to thefe' words; welſee them inconfiftenr 
with [her glofle, and-nouagreeing, to. ews , who hold, 
that the ward is-ccernally produced and with. Gad. | 

v7! 7:00 Kar ad 46-5302 p54 


£2 222 Rm EPL ; 
will go on, verſe 3: [af things were made by him] Howall 

there isnot one. word which is not wreſted.by them : yay cr ro 
by chis (#:17a): «ll things (fay they) is underſtood 4} 

things of the Goſpell, tor ſo it is often. uſed: in Scripture, 

not «bſo/utely, but according to thei Subjei? matter that is - 

in hand; and ſoit is kere,the Gofpetl of St. Fohn was the 

matter in hand, and theſe things were eſtabliſhed by owr 

Saviour x I do not deny, that chat phraſe all or all-things 

{hould be' underſtood of the ſubje# matter 1 do deny 

thit the immediate ſwbjec? matter is the renovation or 

Goſpell, but is the' Creation, for if the Apoſtle had intend- 

ed thar, he would rather have uſed renovation, regene- 

ratlon, making:»ew, then abfolute making ; againe, ic 

is evident-thad Sc, Fobs, in-chis/beginniag of bis Go- St. Zobys me. 
ſpell, deſcribe's rhe nature of Chrifi, according to his Cn _—_ 
Divinity, when he was, in the beginning 3; where he was, gaiot _ $6. 


wth God ; what he-was, in himſeife be was God, in his ef- ©nn inter. 
b] : fe & s, pretation, , 
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fetts, he made all things; then he come's to the preps- 
ration of the Goſpell by Fohn Baptiſt, and his Goſpell 
by its ſelte, to his 3ncarmation, he was made fliſh, this 1 
pat down, to (hew the Reader, that to us, who ob- 
ſerve this method in the Evangeliſt, that conceipt of 
che Goſpell, that theſe words thonld relate to it, can 
have no ſenſe ; and againe1 ſay, letthe Reader oblerye 
the places commonly cited by them to .this purpoſe, 
that this phrale muſt be underſtood according to the 
ſubjelF matter, hethall find that there is ſomething ob- 
vious in them to ſhew a Reader, that they have ſach 
an intention 3; thoſe places are theſe, Maith. 17-11; 
Mark 13,23. Fobn 4.25. and 14, 26. and 19, 28, and 
ſome other, which are needlefle to.put down, and 
would be tedious too 3 bur in all of chem there will ap- 
 _ _ _ peare ſomewhat inviting a man to that underſtanding, 
——_- but ia this nothing 3 and ler the Reader conſider, what 
moretruch ro an uncouth expoficion this is, by which I can put che 
be in che ne- Contrary ro every propoſition, and, by their gloſle, ic 
Fins op>o. Will be more true then the Texts as thus; The word 
firs to thoſe in w4s Not God ; the Word did not make all' things, for 
holy Scripture. when the beginning was he was not, by them, nor thou- 
{ands of yeares after z with God he was not, otherwiſe 
chen every thing in the World was with him, in his pre- 
ſence aad knowledge, and. that long after the: beginning, 
contrary co the Texts and he was fo farre from making 
all things, that indeed, (by them) he mage nothing, bur 
laſticuted ſome Lawes and Covenants onely 5 now waat 
a horrid way is this, of expounding Scripture, onely 
becauſe they are reſolved againſt our S4vieur's eteryall 
Divinity? let us go on. F 


$e&. 
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[ And without him was nothing made that was made? Chiifts inte- 

x believe, thar, before their glofſes had come to this 62,79 
Text, a man could not poſſibly have put down more inforced a- 
diſtint Words, was Heaven, or Eath, or any thing 8*'nft tbe 57: 
elſe then what-is compriſed in ail? if nor, then it was ORE: 
not made without him he made it, who mad: all things ; 
yea, but (ſay they) tbis- muſt be underſtood of all the 
things of the Goſpell; 1 aske, were other things made ? 
if they were, then they were made by him, and without 
him nothing was made, that was made ,, I know they will 
returne to their former anſwear, and ſay, it muſt be un- 
derſtood of the ſubjeiFa materia, which was the Goſpell,. 
that none. of choſe things that were made were mad: 
without him, but let a man conſider whether ic be rea- 
ſonable to refer this («l/things) to ſuch a buſineſs; 
which is treated of two or three verſes after, or rather 
to thoſe things which immediately follow, that is, che 
things that are made ;, they have an exception likewiſe Wherein he 
againſt this Word | by]'all things were made by hims z, that etred. oma 
ſignifye's an 1n#rument, (ſay they) and by this Chriſt nftrumental i 
ſhould be onely here an 1»ſtrumentall Cauſe , by which Cauſe. 
God wrought theſe things; ſo Smalcins in refutatione 
libelli de divink verbi incarnati natara. cap. 11: pag. 68; 
in my edition, 1614. it is true, he grant's that this: 
Word [by]is often uſed for a principal. cauſe, as is moſt 
evident, as we ſay, that this houſe was built by: this 
man, not} by. his Axe or Hammer, no not by his- 
Servants, yea all things are ſaid to be made by God; but 
he ſaye's, they,who urge this Argument, muſt prove, that 
it « never uſed otherwiſe, 1 ſay, that is not neceſſary, in 

| Logick 'Þ 
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Their other 
flight objeRt- 
on anſwered, 


The uſc of 
words, 


The bench: of 
Tradition, 


Logick ; ir will be enough it he can prove, that it can- 
not be uſed otherwiſe inthis place; and that | hope to 
do firſt againſt choſe, who allow our S4viour ro make 
all cheſe things concerning the Goſpel}; he was the Au- 
thor of them, and he muſt not be underſtood as an 1»- 
ſrument in reſpeR of the ſenſe that they give to[#] 
here, which make's-bim to be barely an i»f&ramentall 
Cauſe, then next, taking [ll things] as' we do, and 
ſurely it muſt be ſo, if we underſtand, that this Word is 
an Inſirument in the making the world, the Heaven and 
Earth, he muſt be long before he was born of the 
Virgin, even before theſe things chemſclves 'were. 
made; which alchough it will not be of force againſt 
the Arrians, yet is againſt them ſo that let this phraſe 
[all things] be underſtood which way ye will, as they, 
or we, yet this Word (by) cannot be accommodated to 
their expoſition, for a bare infrumentall Cauſe, There 
'$ another ſlight  objeRion, that the Father 4 not made 
by him, nor the holy Spirit; but the Text anlwer's 
this, when ic ſaich, without him was nothing made that 
was made; but let the Reader obſerve the ſame Con» 
trariety to the Text, here, that was before ; there was 
more. hundred cimes made without him, then by him 
and, it where the full and clear ſenſe of a Text will go 
one way, it be lawful eo expound it otherwiſe, becauſe 
ſome Word,or Words are etherwhere applyed to another 
meaning, it is inpoſlible to prove any thing by words z 
tor che Jtberty of language doth allow ir, and the ex- 
preſfions of all Authors make aſe of ic, to apply che 
ſame Words to diverſe occalionsz and, if this licence 
ſhould be granted to Zxpoſitors, there is no refuge. but 
tradition, which deliver's the ſenſe, not the words, and 
by chat a man may know how, and in what ſewſe, ſuch 

I:nguage 
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l:nguage was nnderſtood, either in che Apoſtolical or 
next adjacent times z for it is reaſonable to think, that 
they had,with the words, the ſenſe likewiſe delivered. 
Thas Iwrite, becauſe, as appeare's, theſe men do uſe 
ſach violence ro thefe Scriptures, as is unreaſonable, 
and without any conſent, to their own intent, as I have 
ſhewed, 


Sea. 7. 

Ic followe's [/» him was life] here in theſe words I How life erer- 
find lictle Oppoſition 5 Smalcius handle's rhem not, as 231b2nd whar 
not materiall z Socinws ſaith, this word [life] muſt be y,ngertood. 
underſtood of Life eternally, Iwillnot deny that life ver.4. 
eteryall may be mean'e, and principally mean, here 
but 1 am confident likewiſe, that all the life of every 
thing in the world may truly be ſaid co be in him, in the 
word, 25 in the fountaine from whence ir came, and is 
ſtill preſerved equally as the other, but for Life eter- 
wall, it may be faid in him, beſides that way, as ina 
fenntaine, to be in him likewiſe, as the meritorious 
cauſe, ye, as inthe obje, for in the knowledge 
of him will confiſt much ot our cter»«/l happineſſe here- 
after. I will proceed [axd this Life was the light of Hwbuh 
men] that is, if we underſtand ir of the naturall Life, 2 _— 
this Life, which originally, and preſervingly, is in the (434 be the 
word, is that light which enlightneth the underſtanding in gh of mex. 
reaſonable things, or the very ſenſitive in ſenſitive 
things; for there is neceſſary to fight and underſtand- 
ing a two-fold Z!ght, internall and externallz inter- 
nall, which enable's the power to work z and external, 
which reader's the obje viſible ; this 4nternall light is 
that /zfe which God preſerve's in any living thing, that 
doth fee; but then apply it to the ezernall life inchoate 
or begun here, ſo thoſe graces, which pur a manin the 
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State of future bappineſle, dolikewiſe, like //ght, ſhew 
him the way to it; or for that /zght perfeR in Heaven , 
for tha: glory, which {elicicate's and make's us happy, 
doth likewiſe enlighten and ſhew that bleſſed objeR of 
the moſt ſacred Trinity, Here we have no controverſy 
with them, Iam briete therefore [ 4nd the light ſhinedin 
How Chris darkni(ſe, and the darkneſſe comjrehendedit not] To this 
1s called the al] that Socinas ſaith is, that Chriſt & called the light , 
- + pot ontly b:cauſe by heavenly Dettrine he enlighten's men 
| tw Life tternall ; but likewiſe becauſe that, by an irre- 
preheuſible and moſt holy Life , he ſhinzd Before 
them, that they ought to imitate him, for ſo he faye's, 
ohn 13.15, 1 have given you an example, that as 1 have 
dont, (o ſhould ye do likewiſe , the men of this world were 
How 2ccor- the darkneſſe] (faith he,) &c. this hath much truth 
ding toth? with ic, bur not all char this Text conteynes for firſt, 
{ie if we conceive Chriſt to be this /zeht, as be ſaith, we 
may take him in a two-fold Capacity z as the word, of 
which was ſpoke before, the word ot God ; then we may 
ccnfider that this, which was before, ſhined in h's hu- 
manity, which was d4arkneſſe in Compariſon, and that 
darknſſe comprehended it not, that is, obſcured it not (o, 
bur thir ſome ray or glotious Luſtre of his Dzvinity 
brake ogt.z orelſe, the whole perſon came into the 
World, which was darknefſe, and that darkneſſe laboured 
rocruſh and! ſoppr:ffe him, but did »#t comprehend him, 
Sf, 8. 
There was a man ſent from God, whoſe name was 


What TH 


1 Gerites, Job] Ler me here admoniſh the Reader of one word, 
>coperly, and CO Prevent a future objeRion, wich which the whole 


why rendred fcroo0p of the Socinians are full and boaſt, that is 
pI 


[:yirilo.] which we render [was] fignifye's, in its 
proper nature, #0 be born, or begotten of another, or draw 
Sh. oo hs: 
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hu 0riginall from anther, and from thence, I conceive, 

the word g/gnoin Latine to be Cerived ; but becauſe, 

amongſt all created chings, there is noching which is not 
originated, doth not drew its being from ſome other, 
therefore ic is ofcen uſed to fignity 10 be; but, I am 
perſwaded, no where in the language of this Evange- 

li; and could the Latine or Engliſh Language fo 

well beare with che Greciſme, they would have rende- 

red it, there was 4 man made ſent, faitwe miſſus, but 

becauſe that ſound's harſhly in theſe languages, they 

chooſe rather to be contented with ſaying, he was ſent, 

then he was made ſent; this Caution I premit, now 

I meet with the word, for the elegancy of the Engliſh 

rendred it ſo, bur it was uſed in its naturall ſenſe, 

where the language would beare it, all things were made 

ty him, &c, for although the ſenſe be the ſame, to (ay, 

he was made ſent, a$ to to ſay, he was ſent, yet the 

Engliſh or Latine phraſe betrer agree's with the latter, 

then the former ; and the EvargeliF did, of purpoſe, 

as St, Cyril thought, change the phraſe, from i», Why *be E- 
which he had uſed before, 1» the beginning was the ne ;t, 
word,and the word was with God, and the like, becauſe rather then 
the word was not made nor created, but when be came >"iting of 
to St. Fohn, altbough the ſenſe be much che ſame, he ar _ 
changed the phraſe from he was to that, he was made 

ſuch, made ſent, becauſe he was a mage creature, 


: ... Al 
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[7 he ſame came for a Witneſſe, to beare witneſſe of that $9iuus puc's 
lizht } ow raph words excepted T% by _ St, Jobs's 
them, onely Secinw urgeth, that if Fohy Baptiſt were a teſtim-vy ot 
Witneſſe of Chriſt, he either knew him not to be that © 
great God, or elſe he very weakly performed his truſt, 
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Which is cvi- 
dencly afhr 
mart.ve of his 
Divinuy. 


for he onely teſtifyed that he was Chriſt; that he was 
the Lamb of Ged which taketh away the fins of the World , 
that he ſhould baprize with the holy Ghoſt and with fire, 
that he was greater then himſelt, bat nothing of his 
being the great God z I'put down his ſenſe, and firſt ] 
anſwer to bis laſt Clauſe, chat if he had put ir down 
inthe cieareſt words, that he or | coald invent, the 
wou!ld have found where ſome of theſe words had been 
uſed ro another ſenſe, ſome where or other in Scri- 
pture ; bat Lam perſwaded that he did witn:ſſe enough 
ro ſarisly any Conſcience, thar were not ablvlutely re- 
ſolved ro the Contrary , for fiſt conſider rhac place in 


the 29. of this Chapter : Behold the Lamb of God, which 


taketh away the ſinnes of the World, Who can take awsy 
man's ſinnes, but Gra? but the great Ged, againſt 
whom they were committed? and therefore he 
ſaye's in the 34. Verle of the ſame, bearing w.cneſſe 
of it, This « the Son of God, (we mince irc in our tran- 
{lation to make the phraſe (mootbe) there is an Arcj- 
cle at both Sow, and God; it ſhould be, that Sor of that 
God, both with an Emphaſis, which theſe men Rand 
much upon in other places. Iknow their expoſitions 
of theſe wores, but I bring them for illuſtracioo, that 
aman, whois not maliciouſly bent, might think this 
enough to expreſle him the God. and then looke upcn 
St, Maith. 3. 11. ht ſhall baptize you with the holy Gheſs 
and with fire, who could do that, but the great God ? 
chen ſee inthe fame place, whoſe ſhoves latchet I am x0t 
worthy ts wnty-; certainly the meaneſt man is worthy e- 
nough to «nly the. Shooe- latchet of the greateſt King'in 
the World, who 15 one)y a man ;. but it he be God like- 
wiſe, the greateſt is not worthy of the meineſt Office 
about bim.. Certainly, St. Fohn Baptiſ# delivered 


abundantly: 


| 
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:bundantly enough for the ſatisfaRion of any ſober 
man in his point, | 

I proceed | That all men through him might believc] 1 
find no diſpute, concerning this buſtnefſe our of theſe 
words; Iletchem paſſe therefore z nor about the two 
next Verſes; I cotne therefore to the tenth Verſe. 


See. 10, 
[He was in the World, and the World was made by him, 5 cinu miſin. 
and the World knew him not, ] Socinws, in his Comment [Froers rene 
upon theſe Words, boaſt's much, pag. 19. that yo man, dong agg 
which h: knowt's,expound's them right but himſelfe , and 1-4-0%+ 
his expoſition is, that the New Teſtament being full of 
Hebraiſmes, 44 the Hebrewes, having compuund 
Words, do therefore uſe uncompounded words for com- 
pounds, and ſo in this place [the World was made by 
him] is as much as re-made, regenerated, made anew ; 
and to this purpoſe he produceth, Epheſ. 2.10, we are 
his Workmanſhip, created in Chriſt Jeſus, unto good 
works, Certainly, it there be no clearec Text then 
this, this Term (made) need nor be wrefted to re-make- 
ing, for firſtler the Reader obferve here, thac cle 
word, we render (made) is the word which hath abid, 
anJ will abide more diſpute, (iy«41s) which is not in 
thac Sentence to the Epheſians; This word hath hard 
luck, ir 15 uſed to all purpoſes by them; ſometimes it 
lignifye's t9 be, ſometimes ts be re- made y, but I ſay, al- 
wayes wade, in St. Fohn (o that alchoagh they would 
ſhew me, that Toinue or x7i/s, which are both uſed 
in that place, and rendered Workmanſdip and created, 
may be uſed for recreation, yet it would not follow, 
that chis word, which is aot of kin to chem, ſhould in- 
dure that expoſition ; then, let us conſider, thac Text 
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And m ſap- 
plie's co his 
purpoſe a 
Texr inthe 
Epiſtle rothe 
Epheſians, 


in the Ep4ecſ, aved not to be forced to his ſenſe , for, 
not to ſtand upon the expoſitions of learned men, which 
have applyedit to the Creation, that by (Chriſt Feſw) 
is mean't our Saviour according to his Divinity, an4 ſo 
in him (the word) we were all created te good works ; bur 
to take it accarCing to the other {gnſe, thar this Cyeg- 
tion is mean't of creating thoſe ſaving and juſtifying 
graces, at which the Apoſtle ſeeme's ro poinr, and in 
regard of them we are ſaid to be 5reated, thoſe excel- 
lenr, and ſuperaaturall, qualities, being our'perfeRion , 
ſo that as a man may be aid to be made, when his ſoul 
iS put in him a table, or any thing, when char worke, 
which give's it the laſt complement and degree of per- 
tcRion, is added toit 3 ſowe in the Text are (aid to be 
created, but it Coth not ſay mew, we are created ano- 
cher chiag, which God by theſe graces wrought us un- 
to, and, I thinke, is regeneration z but this phraſe doth 
aor, in its nature, fignity regeneration, but it fignifye's 
chat which is applyed to men, who are fallen from a 
better co a worle condition ; to ſuch men ic may impore 
a regeneration, becauſe it bring's them backe to their 
former ſtate, and make's them chat which was their firſt 
conditions and ſo this creation, in the Texr, hath its 
moſt genuine and proper ſenſe, which waking in my 
Text ſhould not bave, when it is ſaid, that the mor/d was 
made by him, if by it ſhould be underſtood, the world was 
re- made oy regenerated by him ; Againe conſider, that 
ifthis Text ſhould be underſtood of regeneration, | 
mean, that Text to the Fpheſians, it muſt be by vertue 
of that phraſe (to good works) [created to good works} tor 
if the Text had barely ſaid, we had been his Workman- 
ſhip, created by him, no man could have conſtrued it 
1g'wcration z but now in chis Text, (rhe world was made 
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by him) there is no phraſe to expound ir to any thing 

elſe, but the mere ſenſe of the words; and yet let us 

ſee another violence, if this ſhould be granted, char this 

phraſe (made the wor/d)ſhould be onderftood for rege- mae Tag 
merating z and the world for men; all the world, thar es" = 
knowe's any thing of Chriſtianity, knowe's likewiſe afuall rege. 
char not half che world was regenerated; then (ſay M211finn tone 
they) ic muſt be underſtood of our Saviour's endeavour endeavour. 
to regenerate the whole ſfothar waking muſt be taken 

for regeneration, regeneration for an endeavour to do it ; 
when, I dare ſay, he, nor they, can ſhew me any place 

in Scripture, where this word (make) is ufed for rege- 

zeration, much lefſe meerly for an endeavevr to do it; 

nay, I do not think, that they can ſhew me any place, 

where make is taken for an exdeawvonr, but the very 

phraſe, intimating a produced «ffe&F, is no where uſed 

for an inrfſeFuall endeavour, 


SeeF, I, 

But I will leave this Comment of Syecinwe, although 
countenanced by his followers, and apply my ſelfro,._.. . 
Smalcius, in his 13 cap. refutationis libelti de diwvink werbi ,; ve. 
incarnati natwa, pag.75, upon thele words, (The wo» [d 
w4s made by him) (We deny (ſaith he) that by the word "is various 
(World) # fpgnified the old world ; that by the word tommy 
(made) & fenified creation ;; that by the phraſe (by bim) word( Worls.] 
# ſignified « principal agent. TI (hall undertake rbeſe in 
their order, as he bandle's them, bur his greateſt ender- 
vour is about the firſt word (the world) which he and I 
both firſt meddle with. Fuft, he ſaith, th# word 
(World) hath divers fignifications ; it ſignifie's antly men; 

# fignifie's the (uture world 3 now (faith he) when Saint 
Fohn ſaith, the world was made. by him, may be _ 
| ſtooa, 
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[teod, that we are reformed by him , in which ſenſe it « 
ſaid, that Chriſt enlighten's every man which cometh ints 
the world, as it s ſaid in the preceding werſe ; now a5 Chiiſt 
is ſaid to enlighten every man, becauſe he uſed ſufficient 
means, and endeavoured their enlightening, /s be « ſaid, 
ro make the world, that is, the men #» #t, by eadeavour- 

Wh..ciohe 108 fo reform them, ] This is a cruel thing, to impoſe 
very fa1- Upon man ſuch expoſitions, where making moſt be 
lacies upon Eis raken for reforming 5 for although they can ſhew the 
Reader. (3meroot for theſe words in Hebrew, yet not inGreek,nor 
any place in the New Teſtament, where the word uſed 

for making is uſed for reforming; and then that reforming 

muſt be underſtood onely 2n endeawesr, not an 427, as 1 

have ſhewed. His ſecond way is,to take this word(7orld) 

for the ſutwreVVorld, life eternal, this is pag.7 6.4 thiLile 

eternall.& revealed, and gives by Chriſt , ſee agaiine the 

violence of this expoſition , the world is taken for the 

future, in Heaven; this making of it, by the word, 

is the revealing of it by Chriſt ;, then which never were 

ehere heard greater falſifications of any Text ; for 
illuſtration of which be bring's the 17, Verſe of this 

Chapter, Grace and Truth s by Feſws Chrift, when 

there is nothing in theſe words, which can give ny 

lighe to any ſuch ſenſe in the other ; tor, how can it fol- 

low, becauſe Chriſt is the Agent, by which his Ser- 

vants receive grace and truth, therefore his making the 

world, ſhould be underſtood of his revealing or giving 

eternall Life ; but Yalkelizs in his fitth Book, de vers 

religione, Cap. 10. Pag. 445. and 446, give's other 
illuſtrations: that this word (World) ſhould fignity 

the fſutwre World , Hebrewes 2,5, 2 Peter 3. 13 

theſe he put'sin the Margin, to juſtify this acception 

ot the World forthe other, and in all which places L is 

| obler* 
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obſervable 3: there is no one, but the fourth to the *Ro+ 71. gq.op 
mans, which hath this word KoTuOr, which we -render Animadver- 
world, in it, and ſometimes the word new added; which $955 
mighe well expound his ſenſe, as in St. Peter z and 
ſometimes no ſuch intent, as he would have ic, to fig- 
nify the future World ſo in thoſe places to the Hebrews; 

but then, for this place ro the. Romans, although there 

is this very word «i9yzs in it, as the Heir of the world, 

yet Chriſt was Heir of this world, and the promiſe was 
made to Abraham, that all nations in the earth ſhould be 
bliſſed in his ſeed, and fo his Seed ſhould be Heir, Lord 

of all the world, and have kingdom and rule over aff nati- 
o0n5,cver here on earth, Theſe are the principall things I 
obſerve amongſt them, to juſtifie their Tomment upon 
that Text and ir appear's, that they have not ſhewed, 
that this word (iyirile) which we render made, was ever 
ulcd for regenerating, much lefle for the intention of it ; 
a2ain, we may marke, that this word, xioues, iS never 
uled for the world tocome or heaven, without an additi- 
on.z when ir is put abſolutely, as here, it fignifye's the 
preſent World, Ic willbe now time to ſet dowa mine 
own Cconceipt, and vindicate it from ſuch exceptions as 
they make againſt ic [he was in tbe world] that is, the 
word, not the light, becauſe, in the 11ſt Clauſe, where 

itis ſaid, the World knew 'him not , him is «1%», in the 
Maſculine gender, which agree's to the Word, not to 

the Light, which is the Neacer gender. 

Well then, he was in the world, the great world, the 
#niverſe,is whit was mean't by'the word was in the world 
and this muſt be true, becauſe the Word was God, and 
he is every where, he in the world, and the worldin him ; 
and chis is ſomething that a man learn's here tor his 
Faith, that God is alwayes in the world, — and 

o0k- 
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looking toits but, ſuppoſe a man ſhould take the word 
intheir Conceipt (for a max who preached and tanght 
other men the will of God) were it not a ſtrange need- 
lefſe ſpeech, for a man to ſay,that he was in the world ? 
Take the wor/4 bow they will,for the great World which 
we inbabic, or for the company ot-men who live init ; 
(for onely in theſe two ſenſes they underſtood Worldin 
this place) but to ſay that the Word, the Word God, was 
in the world; here is ſomething delivered that men 
would liſten to. 
Seft, 13, 
Their ſenſe [ 4nd the world w.ts made by bim? that is, as he is with 
cire&ly oppo- jt 10 preſerving, ſo he was with itin making it, 3t the 
_— firſt, when it was made ; let us view the ſenſe of their 
Text, way, compared with this: the Word, which is Chrif 
in his kymanity, by his Sermons, Miracles, and Lile, 
made, that is, either reformed the world, that is men 
which were in the great World, and this reformation was 
intentionall onely, he did not do it, in a flat oppoſition 
co the Text, as can be : orelſe the ſame, Chriſt made, 
that is prepared and fitted co that Heaven, thar place of 
happineſle, tato which his Servants ſhall enter hereatter, 
when inthe whole Bible they cannot find this word, 
which is uſed here far wor/d, fingle and alone uſed for 
Heaven, or for the reformed orregemerated part of men ; 
gonthar this word, which ts bererendred (wade) is taken 
for regeneration ; Reader, tbis isa ſtrange way of ex- 
pounding Scriprure, 


; ; Se, 13. 
[Andthe world knew him not| that is; the ſame world 
which he 2zade, and in which he was, knew him not, did 
nat take ſuch notice.as they might, by revelations which 
were 
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were mace of him, by the Creature and the Law written 
in their hearts; here they except againſt this expoſiti- 
on of the Term (World,) thats we vary and change the 
Term from what it was wſed for, in the former expoſutions ; 
there we took the world for the great Maſſe of created things, 
but here we take it for the world of men ;, 1 ſay we do not 
change the ſenſe of any Term, from the moſt gennine The genuine 
and naturall fignification it hach; for although very p< * 
many, and the greateſt number of Expofitors do ſay, change, as 
chat chis Term (World) doth fignity the wen in the they wbjctt. 
world, yer, that very expoſicion diffter's not in ſenſe from 
that I have given, no more then if a man ſhould (ay, that 
Socrates did {re ſach or ſuch a thing ; or that Socrates 
his eyes ſaw it, which is all one for mes are the eye of 
the World, by which it is able' to diſcerne any thiog z 
and when it is ſaid, the world knew him not, it muſt needs 
be aaderſtood that the men in the world knew him not, 
becauſe the World can know God by nothing bur its an- 
derſtanding part, which is wen. It ſeeme's by Smalcize 
in refutatione libel de divins wirbi incarnats natars, 
pag. 18, that Smiglecius had made an anſwer, ſome- 
whac like this of mine, to which Swalcime replye's, that 5, 1ciws; wn. 
[this anſwer profic's nothing, for it remaine's firm Fill, that ply to Smegte> 
the word (World) & taken in anther ſenſe, in the third #*- 
Semtence, then it was in the ſecond; fince it is certain, that 
the world, which did not know Chriſt, & another world 
from that was made by him;) and to the fimilitude he 
anſwer's, that [the mey, who did not know Chriſt, are 
yer ſubh 4 part of the Wotld & the eye of man, for 
when 4 man oy not, the whole eye ſce's not z but that men 
knew not Chriſt, « onely affirmed of part of men, and 
that the wor ſt part of men, not all men, ſothat when it 6 
ſaid, that the world knew him not, it muſt be wnderflood 
Bbb 2 of 
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of man in generall, ot of the ill, the worſt part. of men. 
Lreturn-to this: firſt, that ſuch an anſwer cannot be- 
- -oajpoock come a Soctnian, who go.ingenerall make this: Synech- 
ming a Soct «a 
an, dech:,-pers prototr, underſtood here,;agd it: istheir own 
way, and not-unufyall in. Scripture 3 but, ſecondly, } 
ſay again, that jcis true of the whole World, and each 
particular map, that neither the whole, nor any particular 
man in the world, did know him, as they were the world, 
The Wold the. created, World, but by,zn. addition of ſupernatural 
knew not the ; : jp . , : 
Word. but by Favour and gr2ce.z,. this kind, of phraſe is uſed by Saint 
lupernatuu- Pal, 1 Cor 15» 50. Fliſh and bloud cannot inherit the 
rail grace. kingdom. of God : it is quarenws, 4s it is fl:ſb and bloud; 
but when-chat corruption hath put on, 1ncorruption, when 
that ft ſb.znd- blovd is ſanftityed, when it is- glorifyed, 
2nd indued with ſupernaturall-grace, then it (hall iherit 
and poſſeſſe the kingdom of God, and with theſe eyes they 
ſhall fſce their Redeemer, fo the 1 Cor. 2, 14, the nats- 
rall. man rcceiveth not the things of the Spirit, but even Sr. 
Peter and St. Paul were naturall;men, they could not 
have cyed clie, but quatenme, as #8turall, he cannot do 
its that man, who is a natwal.man, can, but not as he 
is natural, by the vertue an: force of his »a!zrall abi- 
lictes z fo.it is here, the World | knew himnot] char is, by 
any matwall abilities-in that war/d/y condition, in which 
ic was made, unlefle perfeted by ſome: more excellent 
endowmenis and bleſhngs ;, The Prophets knew him; 
but, they had ſupernatarall. aſſiſtance z the Shepheards 
they-diſcerne kim at his birth, but Angels,cold it them 
What men - To conclude, we cannot.apprehend him, as he is, by any 
app.chend of worldly aſſiſtance z Iam perſwaded that men have by 
Godoy, nee” the raterall abilities, which God hath given them, and 
CALL AVLITITS, « I 
the conſideration of his Creatures, found out and 
known, that God made the world, and that he rule's and 
governe 5. 
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governe's it by a moſt ex1t Wiſdome; bat that this 
Wiſaome (hould be a perſen z that this perſon ſhould be 
the Son of God, without ſome other Light,then he h1ch 
naturally, a man cannor perceive its for, although it be 
a moſt received 4xiome in the Schoal, that Omnia opera 
Det ad extra ſunt indiviſa, that all the outward workes of 
God are wronght by the whole Trinity; yet, they are done 
by ſuch an «»:ty of the Trinity, as is not obſerved ont of 
thoſe veſtigia's (as they ipeak;) thoſe partiall repreſen 
tations which are in the Creature of it ; and therefore, 
I am perſwaded, that Triſmegiſtus, Socrates, Plato, and 
ſuch ethers, who bave (uch "_ expreſhons of theſe 
myſteries,. either had ſome revelations made to them 
from above, or elſe had met with ſome Prophet or pro- 
pheticte writing, upon which they confiding were bold, 
out of them, to make theſe expoſitions ; to this, which 
I have (aid, I cannor diſcerne any thing anſwered, be- 
cauſe I'have not known it urged to that height by 0- 
thers; nor do I know what they can objeR, unleſle ic 
be, that St, Fohn ſeeme's ro »pbraid the world with in- TÞ* objcRion 
gratitude, that they ſhould nor cake notice of ſo great 4 7.0 up- 
goodnefle of God's who wade it, but this cannot be braiding the 
juſtly. urged againſt them, who cos/d- not know him, "© 
whom, as it ſeem's by diſcourſe, the world could not, 
eo this I anſwer z that for any thing I ſee, ſuch an in- 
rention of the Textis yielded to by writers on both 
ſides, but I diſcerne nothing in the Text that enforceth 
any more then an hiſtoriall narrative of the n1ture and 
condition of the World, that he was-undiſcerned in the 
world, untill ſome ſupernatural bleſſing enltehtned men y 
I cannot diſcerne any ſuch »pbraiding, as they ſpeak of, 
but it there be any morall intention beſides the hiſtory; 
there is nothing can be- deduced more naturally, —_ 
that. 
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that men, who have this /ight, are bound to 4 gratefll 
acknowledgment of all they have, to ariſe from God, 
both naturall and ſpirituall things, and to uſe them to 
his glory ; or, it men will apprehend ſuch a rhing as 
apbraidine, be it, that they may think it conſiſted in 
ebis, that the generality did not k»ow him as they might, 
men did not apprehend ſo much as was apprehendible 
of him z bucT chooſe rather the firſt expoſition, al- 
though the ſecond be the commonroad ; and I pro- 
ceed to the next Verſe. 
The expoſiti- [He came unto his own, and his own received hin nat] 
ono/the this and thetwonext Verſes yield a great many heayen- 
diatelyfo1. I1y meditations, which I could delight to diſcourſe, as 
lowing, why well as thinke of, but they are not pertinent to this 


-; __en buſinefſe I have in hand, to ſhew, that our. Sepiour 
was the word of God, which was God. 
Set, 14, 


I therefore let them paſſe, and come to the 14, 

Verſe, where we fiad oppoſition from them with much 

art, which we render thus | And the Word was made fleſh, 

and anclt amone# w]} there are two propoſitions in this 

The Socin'ans particle [ 4nd the Word wes mad: ft ſb,] that isthe firſt: 
not be made Here, by the Word, the Socizian anderſtand's the ſame 
Flſh, Word as before, Chriſt, as by preaching and Miracles, ht 
manifeſted the will of Godto men ; but that this could not 

be made fleſh, is evident, becauſe it was fleſh alwayes, 

and nothing can be made that which ir is ; but chis 

Word was alwayes ſuch; if it had been, that fleſh was 

made the Word, there had been (ome ſenſe in it, be- 

cauſe then we bad underſtood that that man. who at the 

firſt was not the Word, by preaching, &c, was made the 

Word; but, this ſentence [the Word wer w_ 

avices 
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abide's no ſuch conſtruction z to avoid this, therefore, 
they fly to that ocher Term [ws madeJof which I haye Tic evaſion, 
treated before, when it came in my way, at the ſixth 
Verſe; this word, (fay they with one conſent) (igni- 
fye's (to be) and it ſhould be read [rhe word was fi-ſb! this 
I have examined before and (hewed, that I can find no 
place in St. Fohn where [iyirils] is fo uſed, that ne- {y4rils & 13 
ceſſarily men muſt underſtand it in their ſenſe ; fo that ho» uſed in 
that place,inthe ſixth Verſe, was ſo read for the ——_—_— 
ſmoothneſle of the Latine or Engliſh Langurge, which Goſp:!l, 
would not abide the verball tranſlation of the Greek; © 
now I will adde thus much ; in- theſe 14, Verſes, ui is 
uſed for (was) or (being) at the leaſt nine or ten times, 
2nd i4ivds, or yirouer, five or fix times for made; what 
reaſon can we imagine, that the ſtyle or language 
ſhould be altered here £ bur then, let us conſider what 
the ſenſe would be, if the Text wereread as they would: 
make us believe [the Word was fleſh] as much as it we 
ſhould ſay, the preacher was a man, which were a moſt 
ridiculous ſpeech; and therefore, to avoid this, they 
fly to this Term fleſh, and ſay, that that Term doth Their herero- 
not ſignify fleſb 1ts ſelf, or a max cloathed with fiſh, tour 
pars pro tozo, which is often in Scripture z but the hum- **n ©. 
ble eſtate of a man; and here they beſtow much Rhe- 
rorick, to ſhew, that the Ewvanzelift, having ſpoken ſo 
great things of the Word, that it was with God, was God , 
that all things were made by him, &c. leſt men ſhould 
enter into this vain Conceipt, that he was the great 
God, he plack's him down to conſider, that he is but a 
weak man, fleſh, fabj:&t ro many miſeries and misfor- 
tunes, death and injuries, &c, obſerve here that this 
word Fleſh in its natorall and proper meaning, figni- 
fye'sa part of man in a figurative manner, by a Sy- 
> ; nechaoche 
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nechdoche it ligniſye's the whole .z bur, for any:thing | 


can diſcerne, in Scripture it is not uſed for any baſe cr 
miſerable condition of wan, but onely in generell 
Terms, to (hew, that man, whilet he live's in fi:ſb; 
is ſubjeRt to the #nfirmitics of it : the places pro- 
duced by Socinw (peak no more, the firſt is Pſal.78.39, 
he remembred that they were -but fleſhz, hereis a ſpeech 
concerning the 1ſ-aelites in their generall Scate, as men, 
and as frazl and weak, but no particular dej:Redaneſle of 
their Condition, but that they were no better then 
men. His ſecond place is, Iiſatah 40.6. All fleſh s 
graſſe, and all the goodlineſſe thereof as the flower of the 
field, ſuppoſe I ſhould yield, that bere by fb is repre- 
preſented a low and mean Conditions yet here is ſuch a 
Coa:ment joyned to this word fl:ſb, as enforceth that 
conceiptsz but in my Text there is no ſuch thing; ſo 
thar ſti]] T may ſay, that this Term fleſh teacheth us no 
ſuch thing, withour an adCition of tuch other language, 
as may render it of that ſenſe z buttchea again, all the 
expreſſion of any lowneſſe or dejeRedneſſe of eſtate, 
that is here made, is gothing elſe but the general con- 
d.tion of mankind, no particular humiliation mean't 
by itz and that is evident out of char phraſe [all fleſh s 
graſſe, 8c.) this ſign (al) ſhew's it to be mean'c uni- 
verlally, So likewiſe Feremiah 17.5. Curſed be the 
man that truſketh in man, and maketh fleſh hs arme. 
Here is. n0 manner of wahappy condition taught by fleſh, 
but that ic is a Creature, and muſt not be confided in like 
Ged, Theſe are the places uiged by Sectnws, and what- 
ſoever | find any where of the ſame nature, ſo that 1 
co not tind fl. ſh taken for the moſt unhappy ſo:t of n.en, 
but for men 1n generall, and when it is ſaid [the word 
w4s made fleſh] ic muſt, for onghe appear's yer, be un- 
deiſtood, 
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derſtood, was made man, ſuch a thing which was 4 
creature, which creature was (ubj:& to infirmity z bur, 

for a greater evidence co this truth, ler us (ce what will 

be the reſult of their Comment, to wit this; that the The refuir of 
word, which was the man Chriſt, who preach:d and taught their Com» 
the will of God to men, was in the beginning of «he Goſpell, 

was with God, that is, known onely to him; was God, that 

is, 4 m4u in Authority ; all things were made by him, that 

is, all things were eſtabliſhed concerning man's reformation 

in order to heaven, &c, be was in the World, a great 

ſtrange thing, how could he be out ? andthe world was 

made by hims, that is, intended to be reformed, bur, be- 

cauſe ſo great things were ſpoken of him, to pluck 

down mens over-weeutng conceips, he is (aid tobe fleſb , 

could any man, that underſtand's theſe words, as they 

would have men, conceive he was other ? is there any 

thing, that is delivered in their precenſe of the impore 

of theſe words, that ſhould endanger a man co think 
otherwiſe © certainly no, and therefore, throughout 

all that they have ſaid,is a monſtrous violence ro Gods 

word, Well, now our expoſition, which is moſt naru- 

rall co this Text, will appear in its ſelf; the word, the 

inward word of God, which inits ſenſe was eternell, was The ſumme + 
made fleſhin time , I know nothing of moment object- %* 


ed againſt this, 


SeF, 15, 

But the impoſſibility that God (hould be made man, 
t.1| remaining God ; [nothing (ſay they) & made ano- 
ther, but it ceaſeth tobe its ſelf, when it is made that other x 
ſo water, when by rarefattion it is made aire, ceaſeth to be 
water, and the like} (o Socinus upon this place, pag. 
39. (o Smalcixe Cap, 17, refutationss libefli,&c. (ooften 
named, pag. 99 and 100, To this we can anſwer, that 

Ccc although 
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although nething can be made another, by mutation, but 

The union of . : f X 
the Divinly It ceaſeth from its own being, yet it may by #nion; So 
with the bu- the ſoul and bedy wnited may make one perſon, but this 
Oy ne they oppoſe, [that by this #»/0» the body is not affirmed 
tion'of God to be the ſonle, but animatum, a living creature, as we 
into Man. ſpeak ; now the <ffeR of this aRion is, that God muſt 
'Norwithtan- be man, the like predication ts not in the wor/d] (ſay they) 
ding tte pe-= what then? muſt not this be true * chere is but oye 
ow C9 541, muſt there be more becauſe there is bur one ? thar 
there is no more ſuch, make's it ſeem the more divine 
the like, the equality of which is nor to be found in the 
Creatures; and therefore, this ought not to be urged 
any further, Yet, becauſe they ſeeme unſatisfied with- 
ont ſuch an anſwer, although rhar is not like Chriſtians, 
give {me leave to labour tor ſome eaſy expreſſions, 
_ z- Which thus Idoe ; A piece of 1r0p ſtands by, or #» the 
Mor ir. fire, it get's heat and is made hot,which ic was not be- 
| fiance ulu- fote, and yet it remaine's Iron ſtill, it is true, it is not 
cated, caliditas, heat its ſelfe, but hot ; no more can we ſay 
that the divinity is the humanity, but God is man : the 
Their Obje- 1109 is made hot ; yea, [but (ſay they) here is an addition 
_—_ of an accident to 4 ſubſtance, a ſubjet ; but in the caſe 
of God and man, here, you wonld-have two ſubſtances uni- 
Anſwer'd by te&d and wade ence] ] (hall then philoſophize higherchen 
ine #epe3- Ihave hitherto, and ſay, that in reſpe&,of God, all ſub- 
ſubſtances up. ſtances to him are but as accidents ro other (ubjeRs z 3s 
on God. accidents have a dependance upon the ſubjeR, (o ſub- 
ſtances upon him, he is onely ens per ſe (ubſſtens, the 
thing which hath its ſubſiſtence by its ſelf, incepending 
upon any other, «ll other ſubſtances like accidents live, 
move, and have their being i» and by him 3 fo that 
ſubſtances are ſupported by him, accidents by ſubſtan- 
ces; and he may as well be made a man, as a wy 
white, 
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whice, warme, cold, or the like ; for all ſubſtances 
having not their exiſtence onely, but their manner of 
exiſting, depending upon him, as any accident hath its 
manger of exiſting depending upon a bocy, there is no 
reaſon, if he pleaſe to nite himſelt to any of chem, why 
he may not doe it, 


Smalcius urgeth another Argument thus ; [If the Another Ar- 


gumenr of 


word be made fleſh, one of theſe two will follow, either that Fen 


the true word is not man, if it take the perſon of a man 
or elſe that there are two perſons of the word and of man, 
and fo two Sons of God in Chriſt, if he have either perſon] 


'To theſe I will an{wer apart, as they are two dividing Anſwer'd by 


members; tothe firſt 5 the true word 'is man, thoug 
it lack the perſonality of a man, which is thus ſhewed z 
perſonality is the modus, the manner of exiſting of a rea- 
lonable ſubſtance, the ſubſiſtence z as inhe#fion or de- 
pendance, is the manner of exiſting amongſt accidents, 
{o is ſubſiſtence wich ſubſtances, and perſonality is that 
to reaſonable ſubſtances z now, as it God ſhould ſu(- 
pend this laſt complement and addition to the exiſt- 
ence of an accident, which I make no doubt of (and 
am confident well may be proved, but will be granted) 
then this accident ſhould exiſt withour ics uſuall and 
commoner way of being z ſo, if God pleaſe to ſuſpend 
this laſt uſuall manner of ſubſiſting by irs ſelf, from any 
ſubſtance, ic would and might exiſt without ir as we 
may conceive the body of man to be a being before the 
infuſion of the Soule, yea hath a ſubſiſtence of irs (elfe ; 
yer after and at that inſtant of che incufion of che Soul, 
it receive's a new manner, which it had not before, and 
growe's a perſon, and exiſt's with and by it ; ſo may any 
man conceive that rhe man Chriſt, united to the dzvintty, 
exiſt's not with a humane perſonality, but that more ex- 

Ccca cellent 


h the manner of 
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—_  cellent of the word of God, the perfeRtion and excel- 
Lenteſt piece in every thing, giving the denomination to 
every thing. 

And yer, he is a 9141 exiſting in the perſon of the 4j- 
winity. , Smalcius,in his urging this Argament, inſult's 
m1ghtily (ſaith he) [# s enquired whether it be a tree 
Chriſt ee  tnan, which i not ay humane perſon, JI anſwer ; yes, it 
nn is a true man, and a perſon, but a divine priſon, to be 1 
{1n, 9:41 and a trus man, is to have a reaſonable Soul and 1 

body z this he hath, alebough the manner ot his exiſt- 
ence be not terminated in this, but the divinity ; be 
o0e'S On ond urgeth [that Chriſt was conceived in the 
Whoſe con- ©» | l ; 
ceprion and Womb of the bliſſed Virgin, a juſt time ſuſtained there, and 
—_— - at the laſt borne, all which (faith he) pertaines to the con- 
- age mb f:1uting 4 perſon ] I anſwer, he was thus, although cheſe 
conduccd n- had nothing to doe in the Conſticution of bis perſon , 
thiogroÞ'3 theſe were but the commen producers of any individual 
periona"'t)* ume n'ture, and ſo, by conſequence, were accidents 
of ordinary perſonality, although they were undiſcerned 
to work any thing, nay they could work nothing in his 
perſonality. 
The Divinity To the ſecond part of this diſtintion [pr elſe there 
an humanity muſt be emo diſtin perſons, and ſo two Sons] that which 
uni e0re®'® hath been delivered is ſufficient to anſwer, that there 
two $415 nor 1$ but 078 $09, and one perſon, aS Athanaſius in his Creed ; 
rwo preſn'%. a5 the Soul ard Body make one man ſo the Divinity and 
Humanity make one Chriſt ; tne Sow! and Body have 
but oze (ubliſtence, when they are #nited, bur, two, when 
they are ſevered; ſoif the humanity had not been taken 
ken into the Word, or ſhould be lefr by it, there would 
be two diſtin ſubfiſtences, and two diſtin perſons, but 
| being, as they are, »nired, there is-but oze. 
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He hath another ot jeRion, which he <ſteem's of ve- 
ry great force,pag. 102. which is thus framed : {When NS 
che #074 is the ſame God with the Father ind the holy +. COT 
Ghoſt, it ſhould follow, it the Jerd be made fiſh, that with ihe Fo- 
the Father and the holy Ghoſt ſhould be made f [þ 1.ke- 4 19" 
wiſe, and ſoit would agree to the Father and the holy © 
Ghoſt, to be conceived, born, dy, ariſe again, as well as 
ro the Son, becaule Omnia opcra, &c. all the outwa;d 
works of the Trinity are inſeparable.) For anſwer to this, Anſwer 
I grantchat Axiometo be true, and fo tarre forth as rang 
there is any outward :Rion, it is moſt true, that the nor that they 
whole Trinity conſpired in that At, they all produ- / re ; 
ced this man Chriſt our Saviourz they all preſerved _ a 
him in his being ; but the humanity of our Saviour was | 
united onely to the Word, which was his Divinity, and 
this union was it by which he was made mar, nor, inte- 
ſpec of ir, canit be ſaid, that that was an external 
Aion, but a taking the humanity into unity with ics 
{ If ; tor although che objeR be an external thing, yer 
the a& beiag internal, a reception, not an extramiſion, 
or working without upon it, it need be no more czlled 
an external act, then God's knowledge of the Crea- 
tures, whoſe objeR is externall, but the aR internalls 
for all that can be ſaid of this, is, that this manhood is 
united to the Word, wh.ch wn/on may well.be a work of 
the Trinity, although terminated inthe Son. as when a 
man tye's a knot, by which two points, or any other 
things are exited, the #nion is wrought by the may, but 
terminated in theſe twoz ſo, though this wn/ty is 
wrought by the Try, yet it is terminated in- the ord 
and hamanity, not in the other perſons ; or, if you _ 
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A<« Scotus il- 
luſkate's ex. 
ccllently, 


have ir cloſer, ſuppoſe a man (houid glewa ring to the 
midle joynt of bis little finger, the man made this #nion, 
bur it is onely «ited or terminated in that joynt , nor 
can we imagine what outward work was terminated by 
that jc ynt. S924 to this purpole excellently : [ A point 
terminate s aline, yet hath no outward work upon it ; one 
relation terminate's another, the Son the Father, yer hath 
28 outward cauſation or work upon him, this termina- 
tion, which perſonality give's to any individeall nature, 
give's it onely a finition, and ftint's it in theſe particular 


' bo;wnds, but hath no externall work upon it at all; ſo that 


þ.tbes & Kiſhop's 
' apologyto 
the Reader, 


the Father 41a the holy Ghoſt produce all the outward 
work with the Son, ut the Son onely # intereſted in the 
union, by being made fleits, 8c. ] © Good Reader,if my 


< weak exprefſions have not #<ndred this high My#ery 


« lively to thy Capacity, excuſe te, Ihaye done mine 
« endeavour z and {ince they labour with Philoſophicall 
& tricks and niceties,tofuſtian and amaze this diſcourſe, 
« T muſt crofſe them in their own way, or elſe their tri- 
<< umph wiil be endlefſe;the truth is, theſe My#ertes are 
& revealed quod ſunt, that they are, and men ought to be- 
« ljeve thar, and ſhonld gono farther z but when witty 
& men, with wicked reaſon, (hall labour to lay ſtumbling- 
« blocks of reaſon in our way to heaven,it becom's us to 
© ]ny them afide, which I hope, by the aſſiſtance of that 
* God (whole glory Iendeavour) I have, and (hall do. 
Smalcius, where before cited, adde's great vaunts of 
this Argument with moſt opprobrious Terms, which I 
meddle not with as impertinent. 


Sed. 17, 
But becauſe he make's ſome ueries, which he 
think's,or ſeem's to think, are able to ſtumble a Reader, 
being 
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being unanſ(werable, I ſhall, putting them down, endea- 
vour to anſwer them z although I may juſtly ſay, in ca- 
ſes of this nature, it is as true as 1n any, that a weak and 
filly man may ask more, then a learned man can anſwer, 


His firſt is ( PoteZ# ne fieri, can it be, that he, who & God, ,,, 1c... 6:0 
can do any thing, not as God, or in the nature of God *) Queriz, &c. 


this laſt phraſe (or in the nature of God) ſeem's ro me 2 
ſtrange expoſition of that (as God) tor quatenus ipſum, is 
not in the ature of the thing which 2's, but according 
to the nature, or to 4 out of the Principles of that na- 
ture; now that may be done even by God in theſe out- 
ward acts of creating and governing the Creature, which 
aRs are not i», but owt of his 2ature, although according 
to his »aturez; I do not underſtand quatenws here in the 
{triteſt ſenſe of Logicians, for that which is reciprocall, 
bur in a larger, as I expounded, it ;,, To the Queſtion its 


were in genetall, that nothing can a any thing which 
is not out of the principles of its nature z for this, conli- 


Creature; he groweth and the like, not as a man, thac 
is, out of the principles of humanity, but as a vegetable z 
again, Socrates is a Son,or a Father, or both; he doth ma- 
ny things as neither ; he doth many, being a Sox, and a 
man ;- a$a Son out of the principles of Sonſhip, not as 
man out of the principles of humanity; fo that when 
any thing bath a ſub#antial eflence and arelative,it may 
at out of the principles of that relative condition it 
hath, and not our of the eſſential nature it hathy if he 


ReRifyed, 


Anſwered, 


: - : . . -* All aions 

ſelf: I anſwer to it, asit ſeem's to be propoſed, as if it nor alwayes 
neceſſari y 
according to 
the n:rure of 


der, Socrates is a man, yet he can afte& ſenſuall things, him, or thac 
which be doth, nor as a my, but as a beaſt, or a ſenſitive "<> 335. 


ſpeak, as he doth, of the perſons of the Trinity, no 


doubt, but thoſe perſonal ations and relations betwixt 
Father, Son and holy Spirit, although done and acted in 


that 


I Sort tho 


— 
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that eſſence, yet are nor eſſential, bur perſonall z and for 
other acts, if any perſon aſſume any thing into 2 perſonal 
anion with it, it may act by and in that nnited nature, that 
which it a&'s, not according to his Divine, that is, our 
of that principle; thus may it ear, walk, and the like 
this (becauſs he ſtill require's inſtances from the Crea- 
cure) is evident out of them ; a man, when his hand is 
warmed by fire, or cooled by F:oſt, cin, by putting 
his hand co another, warm or cool another's hand, ill 
being a man, he a&'s according to the Condition of that 
quality, which is added to him, and nor according to the 
principles of hamanity. 
Smativ's fe His ſecond Quereis[.Car it be, that a Divine perſon 
cond Querie can be 4 divers thing fromthe Divine nature} I think, 
4 <d 2"9 .mongſt a thouſand which he may read, that have writ- 
uſtratcd, , 5 
ren about this buſineſſe, who are Orthodox, he can 
ſhew none thar ever afhrmeditirs they ſay that the 
Father, Son and Spirit are diverſe perſons, but not diverſe 
things, aiverſw eſt filims, not diverſum, a diverſe perſon, 
not a diverſe ſubſtance. 
F2 His third and laſt Quere is {Whether it may be, that 
His third 
Querie there ſhould be the ſame nature of all three perſons, and 
get, one of theſe perſons ating ſomething, the nature 
fhonld not a6 that ſame thing ?7 he inſtances in the incar- 
nation, birth, death, &c, of the Son, which had the Divine 
nature, axd yet the Father and the holy Spiric, which had 
4 the ſame nacure 4nd eſſence numero, thatis, in number, 
nſwered, x ; l 
with reference With the SON, ſhould not be incarnate, born, &c.] To this, 
ro thediſ® ] conceive, I have ſpoken ſufficiently already, where I 
| - ——hrmg have ſhewed, that one perſon can be inca» nate, and not 
the incarnati- the other, which when 1t is granted, all the reſt will tol- 
on of the Fa- [ow he may be concerved, born, dye, &c, in that natwre 
ther and holy . \ . 
Ghoſt. which was wnited to him, although not ia chart of _ 
c 
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he was aperſon; which hath beena moſt Catholick 

univerſally received truth, theſe thouſand yeares and 

upward, in the Chriſtian world, and therefore ought , 

it refuſed, to be confured with reaſons, not with oppa- , 
fiction onely of che Authority of two or three men, by a 

plain denyall and no more, This is all, of any mo- 

ment, that I find objzRed againſt the expoſition of this 

place, which I hope I have ſatisfyed, and in it evinced, 

that our Sawtovr 15 a perſon in the Trinity, equall with 

the Father, and diſtin from the Father, 


Sed. 18. 

Which being done, it muſt needs follow, that Mr. 
Hobbes was much too bold with him, when he ſaid, he 
aid perſonite the Father , which, as it is a language un- 
heard-ot in Scripcure, ſoit is impoſſibie to be true, he 
being equal co him in all chings, and co-ating with him 
whacloever he did, in Heaven or Earth z what he adde's 
[that o#r Savicnr came toreduce the Fews, and induce all Ov: Sav'our's 
Nations into the Kingdom of his Father , not as of himſelf, nin dero- 
but as ſent from his Father was weakly afticmed, it not w_— ev 

from he 
worſe; for although in that errand he was ſent by the ctvricy and 
Father, as he was wan, yet he, with plenarity of power, (vary _ 
did execure the ſame, as he was tne Sox of God, and God |c1f, 
uniced co that 9xa»hood; of which I think to diſcourſe 
more fully hereafter z but in a word for the preſenc, 
tike chat onely one Sentence of our Saviour's, which 
is the latter part of the 21, Verſe of the 20, Chapter of 
St, Fohn ; As my Father hath ſent me, even ſo ſend 1 
99% ; this was ſpoken to his Apoltles z here the Father 
ſ-nt C/1ift 25 man. to bear witacfle ro the Truth, Fohn 
18. 37. for this end was I born, and for this end came 1 
ints ihe world, that 1 ſhould b-ar witniſſe to the truth; ſo 
Cid 
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VWh'ch he cx- 
erciſed in 9i- 

ving commiſ- 
fion rc his A+ 

poſt'es, 


MY 


did he command his Apoſties, Matrh. 28. 19, 20. Goe 
teach all nations, or diſcipulize them, Verſe 20. teaching 
them to ebſerve all thing whatſoever I have commanded 
you, Where we lee that hs Authority ſent them in the 
ſame errand that he was ſent in himſelf; then next, 
which is moſt pertinent to this purpoſe, in the 18. Ver, 
of the (ame 28, of St. Ma!th, he faith, All power s gi- 
wen me in Heaven and in Eazth; (o it he did not give 
them ſuch Power or Authority, where the greateſt 
power is given, there the leſle is included, Matth, 10.1, 
he gave them power over unclean ſpirits, thoſe are the 
oreateſt and moſt powerfull things in the world; ſo 
likewiſe Fohn 20. 23, whoſeſoever ſons ye remit, they are 
remitted, &c. there the power of Heaven and Earth is 
both included ; and in none of theſe is that unworthy 
diminiſhing Term added which Mr. Hobbes intrude's, 
(n0t as of himſelf) tor, although,as man his Authority 
is derivative, yer, as Goa, he gave theſe powers with 
Authority immediately from himſelf, with no ex- 
preſſion of any delegation to do ity let this ſuffice, as 
at the preſenc, for the examination of that ſpeech of 
his; concerning which Tintend a farther indagation in. 
a tuller diſcourſe, which the opportunity ot another 
errour will invite.me to. 


CHAP, 
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. CHAP. XXXIV. 
The Holy Gho# proved to be niither Attribute, nor Go- 
ſpell, nor a mere gitt (45 the Socinians farcy ;) but 
the third per(on in the holy Trinity, 


Seft. 1. 

Nd now, my mext undertaking muſt be, to do as 

much for the holy Spirit, which I (hall endeavour to 
do exceeding briefly : and firſt, I will ſer down what 
miſtakes have miſguided the Adverſaries of this 
Truth, and vindicaring it from them, ſhall confirm 
the ſaid Truth with onely one Argumenc which 1 con- 
ceive convincing of it. Firſt then, the Soctnians deli- T* Socinieny 
ver, that the holy Ghoſt is an Attribute of the Dcity, not boiy Ghoft, 
a perſons that it is the wertue and power of God, by 
which he operate's and producerh thoſe.cffes that are 
wrought amongſt us, but not a diſtin& perſon from ei- 
ther the Father or Son | To confute this, I ſhall pro- 
duce that one place, Luke 3.32. and the holy Ghoſt Confred,cnd 
deſcended in a bodily ſhape like a dove upon him, and loe, hah, nn 
a veice from heawen, which ſaid, Thow «rt my beloved diſtine perſon 
Son, in thee I am well pleaſed; the Story of this is evi- 3 Thins 
dently thus, Our Saviour was now baptized, and, being Acrribure of 
gone up, out of the water, as St, Matth. 3. 16, he prayed, **< Deity. 
and then the holy Spirit thus deſcended upon him, thar 
this was not the power of God, is evident, becauſe, I 
think, no man can ſhew mea bare Attribute of God re- 
preſented or ſaid to appear in a bodily ſhape, bur a 2 
or the eſſence z and ſecondly, it there were an Attribute 
exprefled here by this bodily apparition, ir could not be 
the powey of God, that operating power, by which his won- 
dertull works are wrought, becaule the innocent unaR- 
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ing nature of a dove Jorh che leaſt expreſſe thit of any 
other, bur, as Eraſmus moſt excellemly ,pariphia%'s 
upon the piace , he ſhew's us here,that as the dove brouzht 
2. Olive branch after the deluge 10 Noah, in taken that 
the waters were aſſwazed, and the wrath of God pacifzed 
towards maylind ; lothe holy Spirit, afcer the Baptiſme 
ot our Saviozr, by whole Baptiſme enrs received a confir- 
nation, if nut antinſinution, by which, like as by the Ark 
of Noul, we are acl:werid from the wrath of God, the 
holy Spirit appeared in the ſhape of that Divine meſſenger 
before, and brought us comfert, that we ſha'l be delivered 
as in the Ark; to which St. Peter allude's 1, 3. 21, 
the like figure whereunto (that is of the Ark, ſpoken 
of in ihe 20, Verſe) is Baptiſme z well, by no meants 
cou:d it any way notity the power of Ged in this ſhipe, 
but his £7:.dncſs and meekneſsy;, nowlikewiſe,” that it is 
a arftin&t ptr ſon from the cther, is evident, becauſe in 
this very Verſe, the other perſons are not intimared 
onely, but expreſſed, the voice from heaven uttering 
theic words, thou a1t my, &c, maniteſting the Father, 
and the Perſon ſpoken to declaring the Sox, 


$edF, B+ 
Put Thad another opinion amongſt them, which is 
inthe Racovian Carechiime, Chapter 6, de Chriſti pro- 
pretico muuere, Pag, 162, in that edition I uſe now, 3t 
Racovia, 1651. where the queſtion being pat, Quid 
wt 9. Sptritts Santius ? What us the holy Ghoſt ? he an- 
. iwer's, that firſt in the New Teſtament the Goſp2ll of 
Chriſt & deſignca hy zt 3, the Catechiſme producech two 
'places of Scripture to prove this by : the firſt, 1 Cer. 2+ 
10. but God hath revealcd them, (thatis, the things which 
be hath prepared for them that love him) unto us by bis Spi- 
| rt, 
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rit, where, ſay thoſe Divines, the holy Spirit & ſa/d toy 
reveal the MyFeries of Godliniſſe to God's Servants) the 
other 13 2 Tim, 1. 10, where it is ſaid, God hath brought 
life and immortality toligh: by the Goſpeil; [nw, lay 
they, in th latter piace, the Goſpell « ſaid to do that 
which the Spirit was ſaid to at in the former ;, therefore 
they are one, | 
A moſt piteous Argument: The Fire, a Candle, Nor the Gofþzl 
and the Sun, make us ſee the ſame thing, therefore 7 Caron 
they three are cne; bur more cloſely; the internal — 
lighcin mine eye, or whatſoever it is that fit's the Or- Scriprure, 
gan for diſcerning, and the cxternall light of the Sun, 
| +Svhichillominare's the objzCt; both make me perceive 
| Ethe ſame viſible objeR, therefore, by their Logick, 
they are one, which is ab{urd, ſo is ic with theſe two, 
the carnall or naturall min, of himſelf, cannot behold 
the thin2s of the Spirie, God theretore intuſeth into 
him the holy Ghoſt, by which he is enavled to diſcern 
theſe Myſter es of Godlinefſez bue yer thr: obje@ lie's 
in the dark, the Goſpel therefore reveale's it vn'o them 3 
as the K:ngly Prophet moſt puncually phraſeeh ir, 
Pſalm 36.9. in thy light we ſhall ſee lizhts, in the light 
ot the Spirit we (hill tee the /izht of the Goſpel, and 
yet theſe two are very diſtint; nay my Text confute's 
all, for if there be any thing ia this Yerſe, which look's 
like the Geſpell,it is the words of the voice, thou art my 
beloved Son, &c, the apparition of the holy Ghoſt, in the 
likenefle of a dove, hith nothing to do with the' Goſpel/, 
therefore the Spirit here cannot be taken for the Goſpel! ; 
byr they urge again, that it is called the Goſpel ot the 
Spirit, 2 Cor. 3 6, | (ay, therefore it is not the Spirit, 
it is the Geſpell of the Spirit, becauſe 1* reveale's the 
Spirit unto us and Spiritual Myſteries 5 but nothing 1s 
the. 
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che ſame with that which it reveale's; nay, if we (ay 
any thing is of another, we muſt in that imply, that ic 
is not that other. 

. Se, 3. 

But they goe farther, and ſay, that this phraſe, the 
holy Spirit, ſignifie's Dei Donwm, which is given to cer- 
rain men, and is called the earneſt of our inheritance; 
no doubt, and he cite's 2 Cor. 1.22, as Epheſians 1. 
14+ all this is granted, that the holy Spirit is taken 
ſometimes tor the G#fts, but by a Metonywic, the cauſe 
for the effet; bur that ir ſhould never be taken for 
that Divine perſon, we deny, and they cannot prove z 
for, as St, Paul diſpute's the caſe at large, 1 Cor, 13 
The gifts of the ſpirit are divers, but the ſame Spirit, that 
third perſox of the Trinity, is one; ſo that although the 
Spirit may be called by the name of thoſe Gifts which 
proceed from it, yet he is diſtin from them, and here 
it is evident in my Text, he was another thing belides 
them. This is all that I find objeRed; and all this is 
confured'out of this, where the holy Spirit is ſaid to de- 
ſcend upon our Saviour in the likeneſs of a dove, to which 
none of theſe extravagant expreſſions can be applyed. 
Aad now, there needs no more from Scripture ; Their 
great defiance ro us, to produce Reaſon for what we 
ſpeak, may be defyed by us as unnecefſary in a Caſe of 
Faith , where we have Scripture we muſt believe be- 
yond, yea againſt reaſon ; the Scripture hath been abun- 
dantly handled. by diverſe, although in theſe places, 
which I have handled, | have endeavoured to contribute 
ſomething co the clearing of them , The rationall laid 
aſide by all almoſt, as an impoſſible work, 


See, 
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I therefore will adore and admire that high Mye- 
ry, and (hall moſt humbly thank Almighty God, that 
he hath pleaſed to reveal ſuch a ſacred Truth to our 
Faith, bur then ſhall admire likewiſe his bounty to ſuch Which nor- 
men, whoſe Souls and Reaſon he hath awakened, by banding 
his Spirit, to ſuch a height, as that they have made feryien; wy 
their Reaſon attend their Faith and follow ic, alchough Faith, 
non paſiibus equis, yer come up to it, and diſcern that it 
is moſt rationall fora man to believe itis fo; What I 
have obſerved in this kind, and wherein I can enlarge 
the Conceipt of others,and explain any thing by reaſon, 
I (hall ſer down (having this occaſion) and impzre to the 
world, with all humility co more learned men and co 
adoration of the Divine Excellencies, which are not to 
be fachomed by man, quid ſu»t, what they are,altbough 
quod ſunt, that they are ; believing that they are by faith, 
humane re«ſon may juſtly ſtrive to prove chem, and cer- 
tainly ir is a Godly work, as impious to labour againſt 
ic; but I am diſcouraged mightily by th2 whole body 
of the School, who almoſt with one voice, Thomiſ# and 
Scotiſt, cry out that ir is impoſſible to be done, 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

Concerning Ged's enlarging the capacity of Nature, and 
admitting Reaton to ſome diſcovery of the Holy Tri- 
nity ; Of Lullies Demonſtration by Aquiparance 

Whom the Biſhop magnifies and windicate's againſ} 

Vaſques, ec, The production of the Son, and proceſs 

ſion of the Holy Ghoſt, by the ſþrritual atts of the di- 

wine Underſtanding and Will. 


SQ, I, 

c nthegrna*s ( * trrhagess 1s ſoimpudent, that he afarme's, impoſ- 
- + ratzogy ſubile eſt pey Dei potentiam fieri creaturam, cui ſit na- 
intimating Puralts cognitio myſterit Trinitatis , in Thomam Qu4ſt, 
God's power 32, art primo cencluſione ſecunda» It ts impoſſible that by 
em,” the power of God, a.creature ſhould be made, to whom the 
his Crcacure. knowledge of the Trinity ſhewld be natural , which, in my 
concept, is little lefle then blaſphemy ; for why c2nnot 

Cod make a Creature natural doe thit which he can ena- 

ble him to doe © for theſe Termes, naturall or ſuperna- 

tural, are only ſuch, becauſe God hath confined Natare 

to ſuch bonnds as it cannot goe farther; and exalted 

>ther things to ſuch an height, as is ultra Spharam atti- 

witatts, beyond the reach of that naturall arm to come at 

bur, it it ſha}l pleaſe God to enlirge the bounds of that 
Nature, or draw the other neerer to it,- it may then 
co that xaturally, which betore, without that enlarge- 
met:r, 1t could not doe z as we fee that fire cannot, 
with 1tS hear, waime a thing which is tar off, yet 
bring (tar body netter to the fire, or let the fire be 
mide more 1ntenſe, ic can then doe it ; ſo can God 
mae a Creature $ underſtanding more intenſe and 
active, and, it he pleaſe, make that ſum whoſe glorious 
light 
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light, in ics ſelf, we cannot behold, have ſuch gentle 
Clouds interpoſed, as may make us ſee him behind- 
them, which in its ſelf nakedly, without choſe Cloudes, 
we could not , ſo may God make himſelf diſcernable 
by ſuch expreſſions as were fit for him, and kindly 
tous; itisa mighty fault in che great wits frequencly, 
that chey will limic God's abilicies co their own appre- 
hegſtons, and becaule they cannot conceive how, there- 
fore they will ſay he cannot doe it , and, becauſe na- 
turall men, in this Condition, cannot apprehend this, 
therefore God cannot make ſuch a man ; and (o this 
Author, whileſt he labour's to (hew how divine excel- 
lencies tranſcend our capacities, he himſelfe confine's 
God's infinite power to his owne fancy. Bur I 
ſay, I have almoſt all againſt my undertaking, and 
therefore, before I go, I will ſmooth the way, by 
diſputing that queſtion de poſſubilitate rei, whether it 
be poſſible to be proved or ao. 


SetF. 2. 

To underſtand which give me leave to preface ſome- What of God 
things neceſlaty to be preconceived ; firſt, we muſt ere _ 
know that there is a God z, that this God is of an infi- yy whom robe 
nice excellency, infinitely true, good, immenſe, eternal, arr*mpred. 
&c. all which have a great conſent among Divines, that 
they may be proved by reaſon. Secondly, Conſider 
with me chat there is a great difference berwixt theſe 
two z the man pretended able to prove this by natural 
reaſon, who never heard nor apprehended ir by faith , 
and him who hath afleaced co it firſt by faith; tor the 
tormer hath no reaſon co enquire, or with induſtring to 
ſearch, becauſe choſe things of God onely concern him 
by which he is ruled, as his omniſciency, his juſtice, bis . 

Eee providence, | 
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providence,and the like ; but cheſe internal excellencies 
hich are onely in God, and onely work as one princi- 
ple in the outward works, concerning the Creation 
or Governmenr of the world, theſe he hath no occuft- 
on further to buſie his Soul about z but then when they 
are revealed by faith, a contemplative Soul ambiriouſly 
ſtrive's how he may climbup to them by reaſon. Theſe 
permitted, I (hill undertake the Queſtion, * 
Sect, 3, 
Aav'nws 6:04 The firſt oppoſer, 1} meet with, is that great Facher of 
argument z- the School, Aquinas himſelf, who indeed hath ſpoken as 
| nan P%!- fully as any of his followers ; his diſcourſe is in prims 
rain by natu- Parte neſt. 32 Art. primo in corpore : T anſwer (ſaith he) 
oo I It mnft be ſaid, that it is impoſſible, by natarall reaſon, 
ihe Teiniye to come to the knowledge of the Trinity of the divine 
perſons ; for it i proved before (which is Queſt. 12. Art 
r2. in corpore) that man, Hy naturall reaſon, cannot at- 
taine to the knowledge of God by the Creatures, but the 
Creature induce's tothe knowledge of God, as effefts induce 
to the knowledge of the cauſe 5, that therefore onely can be 
known of God, which ts neciſſary to be affirmed of him, as 
he ts the bezinning and cauſe of the creatures, but the crea- 
tive wertne of God us common to the whole Trinity, 
ther:fore it appertaine's to the unity of the eſſence, 
not to the 'Trinity of th? perſons. (Thus farre he,) 
and this-is che firſt of his Argdments- I will an- 
{wer them by degrees, one by one, for perſpicuity ſake, 
To this firſt I ſhall anſwer, that although che 
greateſt part of knowledge is either drawn from the 
The Biſhop's cauſe to the effect, or from the effefF to the Cauſe, and 
anſwer prom the firſt onely can be applyed ro God, who hath no 
ts demnnſta- Cauſe, and whoſe efedFs ſome way or other, all things 


rion by 2qUi- ares a${rom that one infinite being, God, yet Ray- 
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mund Lnlly, whom I moſt honour, in this caſe, harh 
thought of other wayes of arguing, of as great force 
and convincing a man's underſtancing as theſe, to wit 
demonſtratio per aquiparantiam , by the proportion and 
equality of things, and per ſimilitudimem, by their like- 
neſſe, that by equiparance* or equivalence he conceiveth 
to be, when by one or two of an equall excellencie an 
other quality is proved to be as excellent ; as thus g 
becauſe God is infinitely excelent, therefore he is in- 
finitely knowing, infinitely good ; againe this argu- 
ment from cquivalence may be brought from the 
power io the atFs, thus ; the ad is proportioned to 
he power , where is an infinite power, there is an 
infinite ad ; where a finite power, there but a fi- 
nite ad# 5 now by theſe wayes I apprehend that a 
m2n may prove the 7rinzy, although not by the ef- 
feats of God in the Creature, as effec7s, 
Sect, 4» 

His ſecond Argument is,thar to prove the Trentty by ,,..,.., c.. 
reaſon were derogatory from faith, which is of things #z- cond Argum. 
viſible, 5S it iS Heb. 11. now, ſaith he, if theſe things were 
proveable by reaſon, they were not unſeene, that & of natu- 
rall #nderſtandings. 

To this 1 an(wer, thatfrom the ſame inconvenience, Ty, gitop's 
the-infinire creating power and at? of creating were not firſt anſwer 


WOE. - concerning 
proveable by reaſon, which is an article of our faith, and "he invifible 


alchough we could not prove it, yet we muſt believe it, bj:&s of 
which both he and his tollowers agree to grant, Faith. 

Secondly, I anſwer, that although theſe things of T14,p;ap, 
faith are unſeen by were naturall men, withour all faith, ſecond anlwer 
yet when a man hath faith, then thar light of faith, may Pncerning 

| : 1 t e afrer-ſighr 
thew him this or that thing of them, aad his Reaſon may of Reaſon, 
afterwards likewiſe diſcern it z tor you may conceive a | 
Eeez weight 
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weight too heavy for a weak maa to liit, yet. whena 
ſtronger aſſiſt's him, he: can doe it with him which be- 
fore he could not withowt him ; or as you may ſee a 
weake-fighted man, by the help-ot his SpeRacles, 
reade's thoſe words, which elſe he could not bave read 
without them, yet having clearly read them with Spe- 
Qacles can after, by. his weaker fight, reade them with- 
ous, becauſc the ſenſe is in his head ;. ſo a man who, 
his own weake fighr of his own reaſon, cannot lift ſuch a 
burthen as the Trinity, yet having the afliſtance of a 
ſtronger, his fit, he can then lifr up bis Arme of Re- 
ſox, to beare ir likewiſe z ſohe that was forced to-uſe 
ſpeRacles aſſiſtants to his- Reaſon, whereby he might ap- 
prehend this Myſtery, yet having the ſenſe of it in his 
head , by that, can afterwards- read it by reaſon ; 
fo, thovgh.theſe holy Myſteries are inviſi-le tro mere 
natu:all men, yer, when made- apparent - by faith, 
they may afterwards be diſcerned likewiſe by Reaſor. 
His third. ar- Another argument is, that it is unprofitableto faith, 
gumenc (for (ſaith he) when men aſe reaſons char are not convin- 
corn and ſcon- ; » « 
dal. cing, they fall into the ſcorne of- incredulous men, 
who think that our feithis built upon ſuch reaſons onlys 
Anſwer'd by 1 anſwer, this cannot be with ſuch as I, who profeſle 
rhe actirrene" thar my faith depend's . upon the Scriptare, which 
ry of Scripture. iS infallible, yet have -litted up my Reaſon to/work 
| upon,and ſerve that Faith, / 


Sea. 5. 
- Trigofys _ I chought to have examined Tigoſeus and Carthagena, 
ihe " but I find lictle in them which will not abundantly be 
ſatisfied in. my following Ciſcourſe ; I ſhall let them 
paſſe therefore, and for this inſtant, be contented wich 
Troch nor. op- DA bath been written; onely ec che Reader obſerve, 


pol'd co L1nh, LhAt 1794-15 not oppoſed to any trath, the truth of F«ith, 
\ cc, 
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to the truth of Reſon, divine to humane, nor doth 
Grace deſtroy, but perfe&t Nature nor onely enlighten 
the Soul to apprehend, but to ſee ; and enable's the Rea- 
ſon to diſcern what elle it could nor. 

I have here obſerved divers Autbors undertaking 
this work, as firſt Richardus de Sano wiffere in tis third 
Book de Trinitate:, cap, 2+ 3, 4. then Bonaventure, in 
I. ſenten, Diſp. 2. but he bad ill lack wich his Argu- 
meat, for his own Diſciples forſake him here, as ®oris- 
lanw and Trigoſine, Scotzs likewiſe ſomewhat but all 
their diſcourſes have been anſwered, I conceive, ſacis- 
faQorily ; onely Raymund. Zully, 1-think paſſerh unſa- 
tisfied, though- undettaken 'by diverſe; I ſhall not 
doubr, theretore, with his aſhſtance co make good my 
concluſions of Reaſon, that there is a Trinity of perſons 
in the «nity of eſſence, Gabriel Yaſques, in 1. Queſtion 
32; Diſþ#1, 133; Diſpuce's againſt LZully, of whom he 
ſeem's co have read three B5oks, one callzd Apsſtrophe, 
another de Demonſtratione aquiparantie ; and. Lb. ſcn- 
#entiarum, I- have no one of theſe,but three other, his 
Ars magna, his Ars parva, and his Arbor Scientiarum, 
and I may adde a. fourth, bound with his Arbor, called 
Introduorium, which farniſh me with all char he urgerh 


The Biſhop 
cClouſesh wih 
K1ymund Lully, 
whom he vin- 
dicaterh a- 


gainſt Vaſques, 


out of this Author and much more for this purpoſe, I 


deal with him firſt, becauſe other Schis! men ſeem to 
derive what they know of LZuly, from him, and never to 
have ſeen bis Buoks ; ſo char, what (hill be (atisfaRto- 
rily ſpoken to him, will be ſufficieat for the reſt. 

I cannot but commend this Aurdor for a noble enemy, 
becauſe -he ſpeak's civilly of his Adverſary, which 0. 


thers dg not, bur raile at him}, for an heretick, with x4... 

. © al 4 : Ayn'ricus, 
opprobrious words, but he vindicate's him from that who make's 
unwortby judgment of Aimericw 2 moſticenſorious un- \m an here. 


Juſt 
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His 2dvice ro 
the Pope and 
Cardinal abour 


juſt Inquiſicor, in the fourth Chaprer'of his former Di- 
{puce, where he ſaid, that Rayawrd Lolly, thought theſe 
demonſtrations might be made good againſt Saracens ; 
I have not that particular paſſage in any of his Books, 
but ſomething like it, in his Arbor Scientiarum, in Ar- 
bore ApoFolicali, cap. de numero divinali aternali, at the 
latter end of that Chapter, where he ſaich, that (Domi- 
nus Papa & tjws fratres Cardinales) the Lord Pope and 
his Mt hren the Cardinals ſhould do well, if they would or- 
dain certain holy men, devoted to dye for Chriſt, and lear- 


converr'ng the ped in the Arabick or Saracens language, who ſhould goe 


Saracens, 


Hj: devout 
enterpi1zc Ic- 
cording to it, 
w th {uccelle. 


H's lize ad- 
venture a: 
nong tlc 
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and preach to the Saracens, and Diſpute with them, ſhewing 
them the Trinity, which Chriſtians believe, 8c. and, at 
the laſt, by theſe means, the Pope and Cardinals would 
more exalt the Catholick taith, then by ſword or buckler, or 
any ſuch like means ,7 1o that, it ſeem's clearly, by this 
place, that he judged, as Yaſques relate'sz but \more 
then this 1 ſhall tell you, that (when (it ſeem's) he 
could nat get the Pope and Cardinals to do ir, or perhaps 
they could not find out thoſe perſons and devout men 
which he name's) he himſelt did undertake that work 
as, Hicrome Sanches, who writ his life, relate's, and went 
amongſt the Turks, and did convert diverſe of their 
M3ſters, which (ſaith he) 1pſs vecant Alphochines, and 
being apprehended, the frit time was whipped, ba- 
niſhec, and diſmiſſed in a ſhip, but being one of thoſe 
deryout men, who were reſolved to aye for Chriſt, he went 
again to Bugs in Tung, where the Moores had built 
Schools tor the Education of youth in the Liberall 
Sciences, where he converted many of the wiſeſt co 
Chriſtianity z to be brief: che King cauſed him to be 
put into a lo:thſome priſon, where, in hunger aad naſti- 
n«ſle, he remained (even moneths, and hen being =_ 
duce 
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duced and examined he protefled himſelf a Chriſtian, 

and ready to dye for Ehrift, upon which ſpeech he was Their cruel 
condemned to 2 Cave, and there to be overwhelmed ©**<2<< *n4 
with Stones ; which Sentence his Executioners 2Red fared by his 
moſt cruelly, leaving him, as they thought, dead 5 but frange <li 
fome Merchants ſtale him away by mghr, and (hip'g OE 
him, and, by contrary winds, he was Criven to the Ba- 

kares Inſuls, and dyed fourſcore years old, inthe year 

of the Lord-r315. Now Jet Bernard, Lathenburgenſir, 

Petrus Galliſards , Aymericus, Fabir Faventinus, with 

other his fl.nderers, ſhew me any amongft them of 

more Chriſtian excellency and piety, in that age, then, 
this man, whom they call keretick; 1 dare hardly fay, c#-& o his 
if he were an kexetick, (nothing like which I ſee in his ſufferings. 
Books) yet that Love which doth, with God, hide a 
multitude of faults, ought to conceal likewife his 

faults with men, and chis love and charity towards GoJ, 

of his, might excuſe almoſt any thing z this Baptiſmms 
Flamins, as the Schools call ir, this rryell by Fire, as Sr, 

Peter. But ſo much for the detence of my Author, to 
whom I confefſe my ſelf much beholden; nowto the 
Argument which I undertake to defend. 


Se, 6, 

Vaſques put's Reymund's undertaking to confift of 1's uner- 
three propoſitians ; firſt, that there are diverſe perſons in gg pou” 
the Trinity z ſecondly, that they are no more, nor no bifſe, 1:6. 
then three, thirdly, that theſe are the Father, Son 4x4 
holy Spirit. Yaſques likewiſe faith, that Raymundas 
undertake's to prove thele per. demonfrationes aquipa- 
rantie , and he expound's it right, what that equip» 
rance 1$, according to one branch, which is the equiva- 
tence of the things ; but he left our the other, which 1 

ſet 
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ſer down before, that is, the equivalence betwixt the power 
Whoſe Argu- and the effedt , Next he come's to his particular Argu- 
_ ; ment, his firſt is (Caith he) where & Concord there « piy- 
- xn rality, but in the divine Goedneſs there w Concord, there- 
Theftrn Joe there # plurality. The major (ſaith Vaſques) he 
prove's a per- leave's unproved, but bis mixor he prove's thus ; Where 
ſonal plurality & a act, there is Concord betwixt the Agent and the thing 
by concoit:  preduced,But, in the Divine Goodneſs there is an a, which 
& bonificare, to make good, Therefore, there s Concord. 
Another from And then Yaſques produceth another Argument of the 
a ao Cimenature; Whereſoever & equality,there & 4 diſftin- 
tion between the two equalls, But tin the Divine Goodneſs 
there is an equality (to wit betwixt the good thing it ſelf and 
that which s made good) Therefore there ts diſtinfion ; to 
this be anſwer's, 
yVaſquersfick Theſe are not demonFrations, becauſe they ſuppoſe 
Anſwer, ex- that which is not to be granted by Reaſon, nor evident, 
eaſt he ſup. ÞUT by Faith, whichis, that there i 4 reall alF in God , 
pfion ofa which ſhould be by prodution (that is (I think) ſhould pro- 
_ ——_ duce an effe) for (ſaith he) although it may be proved 
=”. niturall Reaſon, that Grd doth underſtand and will, and [ 
in God s an at andoperation z yet by no certain demon- 
ſtration, can it be proved, that he ſhould ſo underſtand and 
will, that theſe as ſhould produce ; and wnleſſe Faith did 
teach us this, we ſhould ſay, that theſe as are his ſubſtance, 
not operations, 4d are onely conceived of us as operati- 
The Biſhop's cn's This is his firſt anſwer, to which I ſhill reply, 
++ 2p thac, alchougb I am Pperſwaded that that learned Fe- 
ly ſupp «d ſuzte had feund no ſuch thong in the Books he had rea] 
bur poved it. of Lylly's, yet I bave found, in thoſe I have with me, an 
ample proof of that propoſition, which he affirm's can- 
1-0* be (et our by Reaſon, which is, that there & a reall 
et, which muſt be a produdtion; tor which firſt I ſhall 
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cite his arbor queſtioaalus, de queſtionibus #ignitatis Det, 

where the queſtion is pur, «118m produdtto fit in Deo, 

whether therebe any production in God, his Solwilo is, It 

there be no produZHon in God, then Omnes rationes, aff 
bsreaſons] is the word,(but I may call chem (as he doth 
elſewhere) all che former, all ſuch chings, as we 2fhirme 
knowingly to be in God) ſhould be idle in an infinite ex- 

tenſion and infinite duration; Give me leave, Reader,to 

explain this, tor ic is a reigning Diſeaſe amongſt great 
Artiſts,that in bigh notions they do impoſe new Terms, 

which do amaze a Reader z but more pardonable in 

bim, who, having run through all Arts and Sciences, 

write's them for his own Scholars, which, he ſuppoſeth, 

undzrſtand his language z to explain bim then, as well fi LordGbip's 
as 1 can, to ſuch as are not acquainted with bis Books, bog 
the ſenſe is this; It in God ſhould be no produFion, then lene by rhe 
all his Attributes were uſcleſſe in an infinite extenſion of —_— _ 
place,and an infinire duration of tin , I uſe theſe terms, | Ga 
alchough God's immenſity infinitely exceed's place, his 2!lcrecniry or 
eternity all :#me; and che reaſon of this may be, be- I q.* 
cauſe we conceive a moſt unlimited nothing beyond n.c be. 

this world, and moſt anconceiveable eretnity, when this 

world was not, and (hall not be z now (ſaith he) if there 

ſhould be no imternall produRtion in God, there would be an 

infinite vacuity, in which was no production, and an inf 

nite time, in which there was none ;, and then, in ali that va- 

cuity and duration, God were idle, and produced wothing, 

which were little leſs then blaſphemy for a naturall man ts 

ſay ; tor he obſerve's that there is nothing «us&#ve in 

the whole beiags of nature z and the more excellenc 

any thing is, the higher it growe's in 4&0, and the 

more noble the effet#s z it muſt be ſo in God theo, an- 

lefle we conceive ſomething _—_—_ of bim, my N 
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I apprehend to be- the ſumme of that Argument z buc 
be curne's me to the Dignities, and Flowers of his Arbor 
Divinals ;, for the Dignities I find reckoned God's 
goodneſs and greatneſs, which we call his !mmenſity, bis 
eternity, 8c. new (ſaith he) all theſe hawe their at . 
his Goodneſle produceth that which « good ; hi immen- 
ſity that which « ſuch ;, hs eternity the like, &c. in all 
his other Dignities; and all theſe being eſſentially in God, 
924 God, as be ſpeak's often, there is neceſity that either 
eternally he muſt produce ſomewhat, or be idle ; Thus, 1 
think, Irhave made good this propoſition againſt Yeſques 
his firſt anſwer ; that there muſt be ſome effet# produced, 
but he hath another anſwer. 


Seft. Te 

paſquzs char. _{gaine (ſaith he) his reaſon to prove that there is an 
gcrt-Lu'ly with 2 of produRtion in God, is becauſe he i bonificativum, 
a m Bake "2 bonificare & bonificabile, that is, making good, and the ad? 
or an efici- 10 make good, and the thing made good; this (faith he) & 
ent. Who is friwolgys, for (faith be) 1h# a7 is nit that which- Faith 
m Raken'ty teacherh to be the produttion of 4 perſon, and 4 rational 
* operation, but it s a certaine al? not of an efficient or pro- 

ducing cauſe, but of 4 formall cauſe, 4s we [4y, whitenel(s 

Ma ke's athing white, 

By his leave, firſt, I find he hath reade more-in Lally 
his Arguments then he ſer down, or elſe he conld got 
have arged this now, for proofe of that which (he ſaid) 
before he left wnproved,, Secondly, the propolition to 
be proved was not, that there was a produtZion of 4 perſon, 
for that was the conclufion betore to be proved, and 
this, that there was a rea# progut#ion, was the medium 
from whence thac will follow z for, if there be an eter- 
zall produttion, it muſt be another eſſcace, or an other 

| | perſon S: 
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perſon ,; the firſt is impoſhble, therefore the ſecond, ,, 
muſt bez and then laſtly I anſwer, that bonification , as yroved Shy or 
making good, is not onely taken for a forme, bur an ef- <fficient rhen 
ficient Cauſe , which may be thus proved, firſt from '**l- 
God's 200dneſſe, and the infinite excellency of it ; now 
goodneſſe, inits own nature, is communicative, in mo- 
rality z agood rich mangive's more then a poor good 
man z 2 good wiſe man communicates his wiſdome, &c, 
Innacure it is an excellence of fre not onely that it is 
warm in it ſelte, bur that it communicate's chis warmeh 

to other things z of the Sy, not onely that ic is ligbe, 

bat that it doth enlighten ; of any ching, char it is good, 

and chat ic doth communicate that goodneſſe; fo then, 

ſee if Nature doe not teach us, that, if God be an infi- 

nite Good, he muſt communicate 3nd produce an infinite 
good; thus may we diſcourſe from his infinite power 

if good and powerfull both, then why ſhould he noc 
produce (ome infinite effeR that is infinitely good? for 

elſe his power ſhould be without an a@ proportionable 

let no man alk of this world, this was made in time, 

and there would have been an igfinite duration without 

ir, or that he might make other works before ir, they 

moſt be all incime z beſides that, tbey are finite things; 
which doe #08, cannot extend themſelyes to the expre(- 

fion of fuch an infinite excellenciez and then, let me urge 

from that other wedinum equiparamtie, before ſpoken 

of : powers are known by their aR, and by their ob- 

j2&, all the world acknowledgerh God to have an 4#- 

finite power ; where is the infinite a& the infinite prode- 
dion? and then conceiving tht this infinite geodneſſe 

and power are eternal), this produ&#ion muſt reeds be ſuch 

if at all, becauſe elſe there would be a duration in which 

this power were not produced into a7, in which this 
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goodneſſe produced no good. Thus far I think I have 

vindicated Lully and the concluſion, out of invincib!s 

reaſon, that there is 2 p/urality of perſons, it muſt needs 
be that God eternally prodeced ſome infinitely good 

-@, which, becauſe ir ciaanor be another eſſential 
FUR God, mult be another perſon ; It you would have | 
— thi diſcourſe drawn into a.perfec Syllogiſme, rake it 
perfed ſyl!o- tus: 
eiſme prov ig That which is #zfenite in power, goodurſſe, immenſity, 
E__ | ai ſt produce ſuch an effed# cter- 
vluraliry of CfCIPHLY » perfeion , muſt produce ſuc i 
perſons by p:o nally; 
2v8ion, But God:is 1s finite in power, oc, 

Therefore God muſt produce an effet# correſpondent. 
The m4jor onely needs proofe z the minor is granted 
even by Saracens: and I prove the major thus 3 

T hat eternall thing, whoſe power can never be idle, 
muſt produce an «fd correſpondent to it. felfe. eter- 
nally; 

But that which is /finite in-pow'r, goodneſs, and the 
like, is ſuch a thing which can never be z4le ;, 

Therefore it muſt produce ſuch an«ffed? eternally, 

The major is evident, becauſe, it 1c be eternal, and 
never /ale,it muſt produce ſomething, orelſe its a is 
MM vaine z and it being #»fixite, it muſt produce an 1»fi- 
nite effeiF, or elſe the infintty isidle ; we ſee fire, or eve- 
ry thing elſe, the more intenſe it is, the greater eff? it 
Produceth , and thence climb: up by degrees to infinite, 
we (hall find that 77finite muſt needs produce an infinite 
effi, 

m" will only then prove the minor thus, 

That which is infinitely perfet?. muſt not onely 
have a /azy power which doth nothing (for chat is an in- 
firmity tor a power not to 4) but muſt worke accor- 
dingly. DR NT 
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But God is #nfinitely perfect (as 15 granted by all even 
$4racexs) "Cherefore he muſt not haye this power idle 
2nd a nothing, Let any man enquire, why any power 
doth not werk, it muſt neeces be aniwered, becauſe the 
Agent cannot, or will got; to ſay God cannet, is to deny 
the infinity of his power, for that power is not infinzte, 
which can be reſtrained ;, 2nd to i1y he will not, doth 
both deſtroy his goodneſſe and perfe/41cn , his goodneſſe, 
becauſe goodneſs is diffuſive, it is nur goodneſs elſe; and 
infinite gooantſs muſt be infinicely d.Fafive; his perfe- 
ftion, becaule it is a greater perfection, to be, and worke 
accordingly, then to be, onely; he therefore mult needs 
att this infinitely excellent work eternally ; 2nd tor my 
part, I ſee no realon why a man miy not think, that 
Lnlly, upon ſuch grounds as this, might convert to this 
firſt foundation of the Trinty, that God the Facher did 
eternally produce aw inflaitely excel/ent work like him- 
elfe, IThave conlicered with my felt what my logt- 
cally be objeRed againſt chis, and I find nothing of mo- 
ment, but chat Angels do net, cannot produce ſuch an ef- 
#64, which are the Creatures the nearcit and itkeſt ro 
God of any ; and my anſwer is, that thzy doe not, be- 
cauſe they cannot ; and they cannor, becauſe they have 
limited natares which are confined ; bur God is 1#- 
finite, without limitation, it they couid, rhey would ; 
bu: all chings that are amongſt us, which have wveſtiges 


Dei,the footſteps of God, doe teach us this, and therefore 


by rcaſoy we ought to think ſo. of God , This may 
ſuffice tor che firſt concluſion, that there are diverſe per- 
ſons inthe God head, to wit one perſon generating or pre- 
aucing.and another generated or produced, 
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See, 8. 
P.ſnr#5 is The ſecond concluſion, which Yaſques charge's Ray- 
Story _ mund Lully with, is, that he will prove by reaſon, that 
ment: {a there are three perſons 5, which is in his ſecond chapter of 
his ſecond his 132, Diſp. where before z he produceth Raymund s 
Concluton. Argument, 1 am perſwaded, truly according to theſe 
books he read of his ; and he give's ſatisfaRory anſwers 
ro what he produceth ont of Zufy; I will nor tire the 
Reader with what one or the other ſpeak's there, bes= 
ciuſe I build not upon thoſe grounds expreſſed in that 
chap. bur upon others, which I ſhall produce out of Raj- 
murnd Lully in thoſe books I have of his, 
The B ſhrp It is granted by all the Schools, and all that bave 
proceed >42* written any Theology, whether out of Scripeare or Rea- 
other grounds phe . . 
of bi«ro prove ſon, that God is infinite and without Compoſition, moſt 
the Trinicy. {ngle and one ; thatin bim, not a$ an accident is in a ſub- 
jet#, but modo eminentiori, after ſome divine manner, 
God's infinite tranſcending our Capacities, Is both anderFanding and 
Simpliciy wif; theſe being in him, or racher being himſelf, muſt 
andUni.y. he infinite. 

This is che firſt foundation upon which I build, and 
it 15 a rock which hitherto hath been thaken with no 
winds of oppoſition, The ſecond is like unto it : That 
ſince there is a produdFion by God, who is moſt ſingle 
and 8#ne moſt (ſpiritual, this produG#ion muſt be by ſome 

"FRI ſpiritual not corporeal Faculty z and theſe are but thoſe 
es punuz* rio other tormerly ſpoken of, #nder#anding and will ; 
derſtand-rg the wnderſazding of God muſt be infixite, and that infi- 
and Will. nite-urder ſtanding muſt be ficted with an i»finite objett ; 

tor, unleſs it be zxfinite, it cannot be divine, becauſe 
whatſoever is divine is infinite; an infinite objet# it muſt 
have, becauſe elſe an /nfinite faculty ſhould be in vain, 
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at the leaſt in Degrees, that is, it ſhould not haye an 
equal obje to imploy it ſelt about , this Infinite objett Himſelf the 
can be none but himſelf , tor as whatſoever 1s Ged muſt _ & 
neecs be infinite, {ſo whatſoever is 7yfinite muſt needs be Brading, wo 
God, They are converted ; now then thus I argue : 

God mult needs know himſelf infinitely, ecernally , Which is crer. 
or elſe there would be ſome Daration.or »unc in which 737 Produc” 
he did not know kimſelf ;, this knowledge of himſelf pro- ternal Word. 
duceth his internal Word, as I bave ſpoken heretofore, 
thac is, the conceipt, the expreſſion of himſelf , It muſt 
needs be ſo; for whatſoever is «nderſtood hath, at thar 
inſtant in-which it is «z4erſtoed, an expreſs image or cha- 
racer of ic ſelf, in that nnderſtanding which apprehend's 
ic, well then, it muſt neceſſarily be, that Ged wnder- 
ſanding himſelf eternally muſt needs have the expreſſi- 
on of himſelf fully, wholly, with all his i»finite per- 
feRions which belong to him 3 but now becauſe in mea - 
and Angels, which have a compoſition in their ellence, 
yea of ſubſtance and accident, there their aRtual ander- 
ſtanding is an af, that word, or image, or character, 
which 1s prodwced by that 4, is another intentional acci- 
dent; but in God it cannoc be fo, he hach no compoſition, 
he is made up of nothing, but is purely himſelf ; his a&# 
of underſtanding is ſubſtantial, his word is [ubftantial, all 
the ſame with himſelf, all divine, all God; therefore this 39d char word 
produd? of this at? of his underſlanding muſt be God, God Songs. 
of God, yet another perſon; the ſame "_ cannot be him'e't, 
the producer and the produced, nor this produced be other 
then the ſame eſſence with the producer, for it muſt be 
is finite, have all the atctibures the producer bath, or elſe 
it is not 2 complete underſtanding, it wil! be ſhort in 
ſomewhat, Nay, I remember LZuly, where before ci- 
ted, faith, Becauſe God # one, and every form (as ” 

NT call's 
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call's them) muſt be operative, even hu unitas muſt be 
comiuricated, and unio muſt have unice (he mean's uni- 
f<cere) muſt make one, as well as be one : ( but of this 
more hereafter.) But it it have all, it muſt have the 
Dcity, which in fſ2nce can be. bur oxe ; thus we may con- 
ceive the produttion, which is betgre ſpoken of, ro be 
the word of God, as St. Fohn, the charaer or expreſs 
image of his perſon, as St. Paul Heb.1.3, for nothing can 
be a more expreſs image of another then thac which is 
the word of it, for that, if it be a#r#e word, tully expreſſe's 

The Biſlb-p the being of it. And hicherto, I think, I have ſhewed 

guided ro ines . 

diſcovery by LE Manner of this produd7/97 to be moſt rational, as the 

Scripeure as Scripture hath ſteered and guided me, The wiſe men, 

the Wie-men HO Ca ſhip our S4w/0vr at his birth, found 

as, Wwhocmeto worſhip th, foun 
; him, but could never bavethought upon ſeeking him, 
much leſs of ſeeking him in a Stable in Berhlehems, but 
that 2 far guided them : Ic is ſomewhat like theſe men 
with me; Ihope Ihave, by the guidance of che glori- 
ous light of the Scripture, found this word, which with- 
out th:t light I ſhould never have done, and in this 
journey I have trod theſe ſteps; I have fhewed, that 

 ſachan#»finite perfetFion, as God is, cannot chuſe but 
produce ſomething correſpondent to that i»finite excel- 
lency : Ihave ſhewed that this muſt be done by a ſpiri- 
tual aft, which in the firſt place is his nnderſtanding : 
how this 1s the place which this ſtar-lighe of the Scri- 
prure diret's us to: now I go about another work, 
which could not be raiſed but upon this foundation. 


Sed. 9. 
T ” Will . . - 
__ i kong It appearing, that there are two ſpiritual faculties, 
as bi. Under= Huderſtanding and Will, there is noreaſon to think, that 
#raei'sy the Underſtanding, which is moſt given to contemplation, 
knot ge, ſhould 
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ſhould be more fruitful then the Will, which is in its own 
n1:ure moſt aZive , let us therefore conſider the prode- 
cent and rhe product, him that waderfband's, and that 
Word, which is the produt7 of that Underſtanding, tobe 

two diſtint, with. equal infinite excellencies , and all 
thoſe perteRions,which are in the producer, to be in thar 
which is produced, thoſe perfeRions infinite, it is not 
poſſible byt chat theſe muſt infinitely love one the other; 

tor arigtf, well-guided Will muſt needs affect with Love 
that which is excellent and lovely, and ſo affeR ir, with 
ſuch a pzoportion of love as the objeR is lovely; there- 
fore.that which is #nfinitely lovely muſt needs be 1»finitely 
loved ; we men ſhould love God infinitely, it the yeſlels 

of our ſouls could contain ſo great a proportion of that 
heavenly oile of Charity, the object God delerve'sic ; 

but either of theſe, being veſſels 2nfinzte, cannot be de- 
ficient for lack of /ove, but can have as much /ove as 

the objeR is lovely, which is 1yfinite ; well then, it muſt 
needs be,. that theſe two, the producer and the produced, 
muſt love one another.infinitely, and delight infinitely in 

one another, the Father in ſuch a Sen, the Son in ſuch a 
Father ; this love, with which they affeRt one anotber, 
cannot be an accident, there is none ſuch in God, it muſt 

be a ſubſtance therefore 3 nor can it be another ſubſtance and (o prode- 
from the Deity, both becaaſe nothing is i#finite but the Rive of arhird 
one onely true God, and likewiſe becauſe there is no armtong ” 
compoſition, either accidental or ſubftamial in God, but God. 
whatloever is in God is God ; this therefore muſt be ſuch, 

{o chat the firſt produd#ion being granted, thac there are 

two perſons, a producing perſon and a produced, both is- 
finely excellent, ir mult follow chat there muſt bea 


third. 
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Theſe divine 
produftions 
not to be mul- 
tiplyed, be- 
cauſe infinite, 
by which an 
objeRion's 
anſwered. 
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But now, why no more, may be asked, and my an- 
{wer is, that thoſe two faculties 4c? infinitely, according 
to their manner of a#s, and having atcd infinitely, it is 
not poſſible ro conceive that there ſbould be any pro- 
oreſſe beyond that which is infinite, and therefore one 
word infinitely produced by the Underſtanding ig an infi- 
nite perfettion x one Love likewiſe proceeding infinitely 
from theſe which are /»finitez in other atFs of men, or 
Angels, multicude make's addition, becauſe they are 
finite ; but in theſe, they would argue an imperfeRion, 
aS if there were not enough a&cd before, theſe three 
therefore, and no more, It you defire this ina logicall 
Form: An infinite product cannot be other then a perſon 
of the Trinity ;, But the produt? of that infinite Love be- 
ewixc theſe two perſons 15 an infinite produt?, Therefore 
that muſt be a perſon of the Trinity. 

The major in this ſhilogiſme Rtand's upon its own legs, 
jor itit be 7mfinite 1t muſt be God;'it it be-God, either 
eſſentially or perſonally, not eſſentially, becauſe the eſſence 
of God canno way be truly ſaid to be produced, being 
the fountain of all pregudZron, therefore ic muſt be:taken 
perſonally, that a pexſon 15 produced 5 The: minor will be 
proyed molt certain x + Yi! | 

That predai#,which is equal to that which is infinite, 1s 


. infinite; Bur the produd? ot the Love of theſe two infinite 


perſons 15. :quall to that is 2nfinite, Therefore, 8&c, 
The major isclear, becauſe what's quail to that is 
infinite, mult be nfiacte, or elle itis not equally, The 
minor 5 thus proved; Where che object loved ;$ infinite, 
and the /over infinite, thcre the produtt of that Love 
muſt be proportioned ; £uc it is ſo here, the D: vine 
E xc0- 
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Excillencies tor the objeR, and the Divine perſons the 
lovers or the Agents; Therefore it is not poſſible for a 
a man to concelve it other, then that it muſt be #nfinite, 
and another perſon from che other two, for the ſame can- 
not be the producer and produced in reſpe of the ſame 
another infinite eſſence i; cannot be, it muſt therefore be 


another perſon, 
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But I know it is often obje&ed here by the Aſſertors *Þ< obj: Rion 
of the Greek Church, It cannot be, that the product of ne. 2! he 
theſe two Agents ſbould be one and the (ame perſon, ſince the Greek 
it come's from two, no more then two heates proceeding a oo 
from two fires ſhould be one. I will not hace debate q ng wee 
School-niceties, which I abborre in ſuch Myſteries as (<ni: of che 
theſe, where 4 m4 cannot ſpeak truth but with danger, as rap 
St. An2uſtine fomewhere z bur I could tell you ot ma- proceſſion of 
ny School-men, and thoſe moſt learned, that afficm, al- evely 
though this Love come from two perſons,yet it is,as they 
are, oxe and che ſame eſſence; but I dread to teach any 
thing unrevealed by the Scriptyre, as it is expounded by 
the Catholick Church, and chat is, that the holy GhoF, 
which is but oxe,proceedrd from both perſons ; the man- 
ner I dare not pry into, which is unrevealed, and there- 
fore , for anſwer, ſay, that as you may ſee two fires or 
Candles (if you will) whileſt ſevered, produce two heares, Vuftrared by 
twolighis, yet joyn theſe two fires or two Candles toge- mercy wg 
ther, they are but oxe, chough more intenſe 3 yea con- parc our ap- 
ceive them 3 lictle ſevered, when and where they meer ?**b<n6en of 
ia their operations wich their hrat or light, they anice in 
that quality, and in the produt?, the effec#, they. produce 
in the objeR, ſo it is with theſe; they procerd from two 
perſons united in the ſame eſſence; they affet#rhe ſame 
objceF,che ſame divine perfettions, and thete two affecti- 

Ggeg 2 ons 
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ons joyn together in oxe holy and divine flame of Love, 
complacence, joy, and unſpeakable happineſs, one in 
each ather,. which, being the fulneſs of J»finite happi- 
neſs, cannot be other then oze and the ſame. Thus, me- 
thinks, alchough we affirm Lowe to proceed from theſe 
two perſons 25 1wo perſons, yet we may well apprehend 
how they. may, ia this ſub#antial af, be onely one. 
And now, Ihope, I nave finiſhed this ſecond underta- 
king z that thoſe perſons are three, the firſt perſon that 
ſpeak's this futcraal word, the ſecoud the Word that is 
ſpoken, the thr4 this infinite Zove, Joy, Delight, Com- 
fort, that theſe two have one in another more cannot 
be imagined, beciuſe we can find but two ſpiritaal far 
cultics in the Divin? eſſence, by which it can produce any 
thing, that is, Yederſtending and Wil; and in this noti- 
on they bave both an infinite produtHion, which is the 
furtheſt any operation can extend it ſelf , and therefore 
though conſequent productions of creation may be like 
ſparks of the {ame fire, atrerwards produced to give God 
an external glory, yet no other izternal operation, which 
is infinite, but theſe two, And now I may apply my 
ſelt co the third propoſition, that theſe hree perſons are 
the Father, the Soy, and the holy Spirit, 


StfF. 13. 
ET rn for the Father and the Son, theſe two relatives 
wihernceec , . 

Þ.yine Per- Cannot be one without the other; and it is evident, out 
ſons muſt n= of that which hath been ſaid, that the producer and pro- 
org beth duced muſt be Father and Son; for although, perbaps, 
and Huly Spi- we cannot properly ſay, that when fire producerthits like, 
cits that produ&# is the ſon of the fire, nor, perhaps, when 

we ſee aplentor beat doit, can we ſav, that tht pro- 

auttis a ſon ; yet when we ſee any thing, that is y447on4l, 


do 
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doit, we may moſt properly ſay, that it is the producer's 
ſon , now, that God is ſach,can be no queſtion,therefore 
in this produd710n there is a Father, 3nd a Son; for God 
being moſt þ#ritual, we muſt expe onely a pure ſþiri- 
tual propagation, which can be conceived no way ſo fitly, 
as by the Underſtanding, nor indeed is poſſible ; and 
here, in this expreſhon, we find all thoſe notions, in 
which the ſame 1s delivered to us in Scripture, to be 
clearly evident, as that he is the Word, the internal Word 
of God, the image of God; no image fo clear as that 
which is drawn in the word of any thing, the internal word - 
fully expreſſing thar of which it is the word; ſo likewiſe 
the wiſdem of God, becauſe it is the reli of divine 
knowledge, becauſe it is the bigheſt principle and firſt 
foun: ain-of all other beings; and for the third perſon, 
the doubt can onely be wherher he is holy, or whether a 
perſon z and indeed there can be no doubr of either, be- 
cauſe he is God, and then he muſt be moſt ſpiritual, and 
moſt hoy, So that thar 3. Propofition is as clear as the 
former, that theſe perſons are the Father, Son and holy 
Spirit : I thought co have vindicated Raymund Lully 
from Faber Faventinws, who, being a Scotiſt, I thou ght 
in his Natural Theology bad written ſomething var'ous 
from Yaſques, but he deſerve's pity, having no know- 
ledge of Lally but by Yaſques, and, what is worſe, when 
FVaſques excuſeth Lally from that opprobrious ſcan dat of 
being an Heretick, he, who knew nothing of him, but in 
Yaſques, fall's upon him with that foul and diſg raceful 
Term, and endeavour's not to anſwer Yaſques his- vindi- 
cation of him. 


Set, 14 
Ic may be juſtly enquired now, why we ſhould call 
theſe three perſons, (igce they are not ſo termed in Ser#- 
Plures - 
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Who ther are P1876 TRiS queſtion was debated by S. Auguſtine long 
callld thies ago, in his 7. book de Trinitate,cap. 4. and, methink's, 
perſons, burg ſatisfaRori!y, in the which he hath cheſe paſſages ; firſt, 
«00a ct , Since the Father & God, the Son God, axd the holy 
t.ow,long 2go, Ghoſt God, why are there not three Gods ? He that ſaith 
debated by the Scripture doth not call them three Gods, and therefore 
St. Argue pe dare's x0t, anſwer's bimſelf, for neither doth the Scri- 
pture call them three perſons. He had ſhewed before, 

that the Scriprre ſaith, that there & one God, and that 

theſe three are called God; but as he had ſhewed, thac 

although the Scripture doth not ſay, that there is one 

eſſence of God, yet we believe confidently, there is but 

one eſſence ; ſo may we do of theſe perſons; take this 

prraſe, Propterea licuit, aiſputandi neceſditate, tres perſo- 

nu diccre, non quia Scriptura dictt, ſed quia Scriptura non 

contradtcit : he ſaith, That the neceſinty of Diſputation 

make's a man ſay ſomething, which # not againſt Scripture, 

in this point ; and that is enough, for if the Scriprare ex- 

preſs thac chere are three, and that /oquenal canſa (as be 

{peak's at the beginning of that chapter) de ineffabilibus 

fari aliqus mogo poſſumus quod iffa i nullo mods peſſum ; 

That (taith he) we may ſay ſomewhat of theſe unſpeakable 

things, which we cannot clearly ſpeak out in full and ſignifi- 

cant texms, we ſpeak thus : And again in the (ame chap. 

Excedit ſupereminentia Divinitats aſitati eloquii faculta- 

rem; verins enim cogitatur Deus, quam dicttur 5 & ve* 

1116 eſt, quam cogitatur ; ihe reſult of which is this, chat 

the thoughts of man are ſhort of the Divine perfeFtions, and 

the langua: e of man (hort of his theughts ;, becanſe our lan- 

guage being formed 10 our uſual buſineſs, which we conwe (t 

about, all which are excclie4 infinitely by the divine pir- 

fedlions, they muſt be ſhort in their expri fſ1ons of thoſe di- 

vine excellencies : And therefore again that moſt excel- 

lent 
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lent and learned manin the ſame chap. Quid igitur re- 
at, niſi ut fateamar loquend} neceſſitate parta hec voca- 
bula? and indeed they are the moſt ſignificant which 
can be found out , for ſince we conceive that this term 
perſon is the laſt aRualiry and addition which can be 
made to any reſonable ſubſtance, it may moſt juſtly be 
applied to this of the Trinity and each diſtin ſuppoſitum 
thereof ; but ſtill with this reſervation, that the Divine 
things are inefable and not fully ro be conceived, much 
leſs expreſſed by us z ſay God's eſſence is thus, or thus, we 
may z but to ſay, thar that language, whatſoever it be, 
doth fully expreſs his (ſence, or being, is a preſumption 
in any aan; and the like, and no otherwiſe, of theſe 
perſonalities, it is the neareſt expreſſion man can make, 
and let us be contented with it. A ſecond queſtion may The exten: or 
be, whether this perſonal diſtintion inthe Trinity be a limirs of this 
main and great difference, or ſome litcle and inconſider- 1/1902! 0 
able ching : For anſwer to this, my humility and adora- Bith»p ieve. * 
tion of the Divine perſons is ſuch, that I dare affirm jenr'y tor- 
politively nothing in the world, which is not expreſſed cerm'ne, 
in the holy Scripture , a relation we are ſure there is, by 
which che one 15 ſi2nified ro us and not the other, as the 
Father, the Son, and the holy Spirit proceeding from 
them, which piration fignifie's a proceſſion, which always 
iavolve's a perſon procecded, and a perſon from whence it 
proceeded ;, and theſe relations muſt needs be founded in 
ſome ſubſtance z when we conſider them in (30d, who 
hath no accident, but what difference is in that founda- 
tion the Scripture is ſilent, Tamar a maze, whether 7» 
finite, bccauſe whatſoever is in God is infinite, and thers- 
tore ſome may conceive it fuchz but then they muit 
make the #xiiy in God infinite likewiſe, becauſe thar 1s 
moſt primarily :fficmed in him, and yet both may = in 
im, 
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h:m, though they (eem impoſſible in #s, whoſe perfettis 
ons excell our thoughts, as much as theſe irreconciliable 
things amnount un:o; and therefore here | could, with 
Mr, Hobbes, declaim bitterly againſt the School, who ſa 
boldly intrude their buſy Wits into the unſezrchable 
things of God, by raſhly, according to their imaginati- 
on, determining twenty, yea an hundred, things about 
the Trinity, which God hath not revealed, and yet lazily 
ſitting ſtill, and not endeavouring to make their under- 
ſtandings mount up to thoſe things which -God- hath 
revealed; it is a moſt vertuous induſtry in man, to 
make his Reaſon wait upon Faith as cloſe as it can; bur 
it is an effect of a moſt buſy and preſumptuons under- 
taking, to adventure £o pry into that Ark, which God 
hath concealed and hid ; as I have attempted the one, 
{o I have abſtained from-the other, 


Se, 15, 
But yet, perhaps, I may be cenſured for undertaking 
to handle this queſtion by reeſon, which hath been fo 


underraking : . : 
6; rain gp. Ml oenerally denyed by the School, ro which I have alrea 

queſtion by 
tealon, 


dy given an anſwer z but farther; alchough che gene- 
rality of the Schoot have deſerted chis debare, yer ma- 
ny men of high learning have undertaken ir, as not one- 
ly the mighty Z«{y, but that learned C#ſanm in two 
Books of his de viſione Det, cap. 17, and 18, as likewiſe 
de cribratione Alchoran, lib.2. cap. 2. nſque 1d 13. & aliss 
locks ; (likewiſe Raymundu de Saburdt in his Theologia 
natnarals, Cap. 47. & ſequentibus, Dionyſims Carthufianws 
de fide catholica, lib. 2; Petrws Paſnonies{: ::: his deeifie- 
nes Theologica ſþtculative & morates, i\.1 cap.4. gueſt, 
I. conclufioze 1, who think his and Scotws bis reaſon in 
chat place unanſwerable z ſome things likewiſe 8 - 
charan 


— 
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chardus de Santio vifore and others, by reading of 
which Author's a man may diſcern what I haye excerpt- 
ed, and what added, 

But yet I may ſeem to have negle&ted Antiquity in nr 
ſeldom or never quoting the Fathers; for this | can Fathers. 
give divers reaſons; firſt, my Gex/#s doch deteſt that 
fooliſh oſtent3tion z and ſecondly, the uſe of it s un- 
neceſſary in this Controverſy, where neither Mr, Hobbes, 
nor the Socinians, with whom I have to do, make any 
eſteem of that Argament from ſuch Authority z and 
thirdly, beſides char ic hach been long ſince laboriouſly 
done by the mighty induſtry of Bernardus Paxillus de 
Buztzeb, Concerning the firſt four Centuries (whecher 
he went further I know not) which is enough in chis 
Controverſy, che latter Ages baving been ſecured from 
theſe queſtions by the decrees of Councifs, and harmony 
ot the Univerſal Church conſenting with them, uarill 
Ochinis, or Socinws, anhapp.ly awaked them againe. 

& Reader, once before I printed my Obſervations up- A digrefſion 
© on 12, 13, 14. Chapters of thi Book, then, when it © —— 
< was in the Preſs, I found one Argumear, which I had 
* urged inthe matter of Religion, oppoſed in another 
© Book by Mr, Hobbes,which became me to (atisfie, the 
« falſe printing of chat make's me _ it now; and 
** when that, and the reſt, were ready for the printer, 

* 1 find now again a Latize Book printed at Amſterdam, 
© Entituled, Epiſtolica diſſertatio de principis jufti & de- 
©* cort, continens Apologiam pro trattatu clariſiimi Hobbai 
* de cive, wherein are divers things contrary to that 
* which 1 have obſerved upon his 13. and 14. Chap. 
**and therefore in the ſecond edition conceive my (elf 
* bound to vindicate my D.ſcourſe from what is obs 
* jeRed againſt it, which I here endeavour, 

H CHAP, 
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ther draw's 
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CHAP, XXXVI. 

Concerning preſervation of lite, and preference of publick 
intereſt, Of Faculties, Paſſions, and Parts ſubſeryi- 
Ent to the guidance of Reaſon. Particular men ca 
have no univerſall right being limited in their propricties 
and pretenſes, The danger of allowing it, and not al- 
lowing the right of Occupancy. 


Sf, Is 

N the 9. page of this Treatiſe he ſuppoſeth a God, 

which I like well; and that he creared the world in 
wiſdom; and that he will exerciſe the vertues of juſtice, 
and t1#th in the government of itz Theſe are well ſup- 
Poſed ; he draw's trom bence,that Ged propoſed to himſelf 
ſome end in this creation, (1 will diſpute nothing which 
may be granted) to which ſome fitting meanes are 
diſpoſed. 

Secondly, that thoſe means in themſelves owght to have 
an aptitude tothe procuring that end. 

And thircly, that 4 man ſhall be bleſſed, or puniſhed, 
according as he wſeth or neglef's theſe means; Theſe are 
in the 9, 3nd 10. pages, Thenin the 14, page he de- 
duceth, that that,what ſocver in its own nature hinder's the 
attaining that end, which was intended by Nature, « for- 
bidden , As likewiſe, whatſoever i in its ewn nature 0 
diſpeſea, as without it the end intended by Nature cannot be 
attained, thus is commanaed, 

Again he ſaith, that there are many things which, not 
from their own nature, but from outward circumſtances do 
acquire the fitneſs or oppoſition to the end, and theſe are per- 
mitted by the. Law of Nature and of ſuch conſiſt s the Laws 


of men, This pag. 16+. 


NE Ee ee xs 


Theſe. 
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Theſe are the chief Aphoriſms, our of which he 
draw's his whole Diſcourſe , and, not to trouble the 
Reader with any unneceflaty quarrells, I will come to 
the application of theſe generalls, which we may find 
page 32. and not meddle with any of theſe rules, unleſs 
ſome urgent occafion make's me look back upon them , ,,.; ;.,. 
in tha: 32. page he thus diſcourſeth ; 7 contemplatins d tion of his 
my ſelf as part of the world, it muſt needs be that not by © Puild upon, 
chance, but by the Counſell of the moſt prudent and wiſe 
God, I am brought forth, This was an excellent founda- 
tion to build upon, bur, to conſider what I ſhall obſerve 
hereafter the better, remember that he contemplated 
himſelf, not onely inxelation co himſelf, but as part of the 
world, we mu#t therefore, (aith he, examine what God 
would have done by me ; a noble quere, bur remember, His n0b'e 
that chis muſt be here made by the word of God or Scri- Ws 
pture (which be fore-warned us of before) but by the 
rules of right Reaſon, what they ſhould do who bave read no 
Scripture nor can z, but have theſe principles only, that 
there is 4 God, 4 Governour of the world, who will puniſh 
evill, and reward vertue, I will go on with him, 


SefF, 2. 

That ((aith he) without donbt, God would have conſer- 
ved in me which, if it be taken away, ht had in vain given 
me certain partes and propricties; There is a truth in that Animadverſi- 
propoſition, bur we muſt conſider this Phraſe, God would EI 
have conſerved in me, 1 ſuppoſe be means by we ; elſe ſenſe, rouch- 
it he mean it abſolately,wicthout doubt God intend's by ing the _ 
the fabrick of man, and many times by his juſtice upon 1; 
wicked men, not to conſerve that man to whom he hath 
given many parts and proprieties, tor no other purpoſe 
then to preſerve his life. | 
Hbh 2 Secondly, 
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Secondly, if he take ir, as I think he doth: (for a con- 
ſervation by that man himſelf) it will be ſo farre true on- 
ly, that a man-muſt preſerve that life, that being, in or- 
der to which thoſe parts and proprietles were aimed, un- 
till ſome greater good then that, ar which thoſe parts 
were directed, ſhall ariſe out of the negleRof ic; and 
this will be made good out of that contemplation of his 
upon himſelf as part of the world', now a part muſt be 
loſt rather then the whole, a hand then a man, a finger 
then a hand, and ſo .in all relation of parts one upon ano- 
ther. 

yh Fo, , ind 
- Rudy ofit HE g0e'S ON Page 33, above alt things I findin my ſel 
_ = P a Hudy (ſummum ſludium is his Phraſe) his a 
particular. and principall: udy of keeping himſelf ſafe and ſound, 
as.we may ſpeak, ſalvum & incolumem are his words. 


SS I believe him, be would never elſe have writ this 
mot have like Book 3 but although he do ſo, yet all men do not z 


reaſon ro be for although there is in every mzn, in every thing, a 

ſo inteits. 8 2efire of being, yet ſome beings, to ſome men, are © 
ſurrounded with ſo many incommodities and troubles, 
that it is better not 79 be, then to be ſuch, I have treat- 
ed of this in my cenſures upon the fourteenth Chapter 
of Mr. Hobbes's his Leviathan, and in that handled his 
Book de cor pore politico ; but becauſe the language of 
this Gentleman doth vary froia Mr. Hobbes, and there- 
fore thoſe expreſſions made there may not be applicable 
ſo perteRly to him, I.ſhall turn my ſelf co this diſcourſe 
before me. 

To this ſtudy, ſaith he, do ſerve the appetites of 'eatin 

and drinking, of revenge, the effects of love and grief, and, 
#8 conclude, all the paſſions of the ſoul, and the whole fa- 
brick of the body, Yet, tor all this, « beaſt, if be could 


ſpeak,, 
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ſpeak, might ſay as much for bimſelt as this is (as I have 
ſhewed before,) and it were ſtrange if man's parts and j,,* Pts 20d 
faculties had no higher a defign then a be«ſt's have in men nor to be 
the univerſe they, and all the reſt, were made (abſervi- «wer; with 
ent roman inthis great world, and in this little world, Gs 
1143, no doubt, but they are framed ſo likewiſe to be 
ſerviceable to that which is humane ; and as God hath 
made man a Ruler over them, ſo thoſe humane parts of 
reaſon and will to-govern thefe braſtly ſenſuall affeRi- 
ons; and, it is as unſeemingly, yea unnaturall, for a 
man's reaſon to ſubjeR it ſelf ro thoſe paſſions and (cnſu- 
all defires, as for a b:«ſt. to govern a may. | 

You may obſerve a goodly Room in a houſe; the ads won 
timber, ſtones, gilding, or whatſoever adorne's it,. are y:cter-d _ 
all made and contrived for the neceſſity or beautifying preſerv'd be- 
that Room z yetir may hap, that afterwards that may j2i*r* Pry 
be diſcerned to be unuſeful, yea hurtfuil, co thc houſe ;; privace, © 
that Roow muſt be plucked down, yea the houſe ir 
ſelf, when it ſhall offend the freer ir ſtand's io, and the 
ſtreet , it noiſome to the Cty, ro which it belong's; 
alwayes the Leſſer good, and privater intereſt, muſt 
ſubmicr to the greater and more publick benefit ſo muſt 
is be with man and theſe pts, they are uſefull co this 
man, this man to the City, that City ro the Kingdom z- 
when we ſee theſe parts diſpoſed ro the advance and 
preſervation of man's life, we know man's life muſt be 
cared for, bur not when a more publick end of the City, 
in which he live's, ſhall be prejudiced or hurt by it, and: 
. tothisend indeed God hath given manreaſoy, by which 
he may maſter his private and particular deſires, and rule 
and dire them to their more publick end, ſo that then, 
in a Logicall diſcourſe , we ſee his reaſon anſweied 
which was thus 3. That which hath ſo many paftons, appe- 

tites,, 


_—— 
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tites, bodily parts ſubſervient. to it, muſt be preſerved , 
But the life of man, &c, ergo, 

You may diſcern the anſwer our of that hath been 
already ſet down, that as thoſe paſions, &c. are in 
themſelves uſefu'l to man's life, fo man's life is uſeful! 
ro that City or Society where he live's; and as theſe 
paſſions are to be refrain'd and kept uader from ruling 
men's aRions, when they, or either of them, are hurt- 
full co man's life, unto which in their creation they were 
diſpoſed; ſo man's life its Telf is not to be defired, 
but to be laid afide, when it is oſeleſs or hurtfull co that 
Society, or farther end, to which it was intended; this, 
with what hath been delivered againſt Mr Hobbes his 13. 
and 14. Chaprers, I think abundantly ſufficient for an- 
(wer to- this Argument of his, I will paſs over many 
looſe buildings, which he hath raiſed upon this weak 
foundation, but concern not me, and come now to 
page 98. where he enter's upon another concluſion of 
Mr. Hobbes, which I have oppoſed in my piece upon the 
14, Chapter of Leviathan; and he begin's thus. 


Set. 4. 

Since God hath commended to me the integrity of my life 
and members, neither can I foy 4 little while preſerve this 
life and breath without the uſe of means, it followeth, God 
bath granted mea right to ſuch means, withiut which my 
life cannot be ſafe, for Qui dat jus ad finem dat jus ad 
media z he, who give's aright tothe exd, give's aright to 


Whar right a the means.) Tam confident have contu.ed his applica- 


man Farh ro 
th: m ai's of 
prelervi Ee 


. tion of this rul-, and expounded the right ſenſe of ir, 


when before I writ of this very buſinefſe, which was ob- 


life, :n4 ww truded by Mr. Hobbes in diverſe things ; but yer, for 


he 1+ ro ule 
th:m. 


taicher fatisfation , Know that the right to the means 
is 
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is onely out of that relation they have to the end ; if the 
end it (elf be not uſefull, much lefſe the means; yea if 
obtaining that «cd, by ſach means, doth more hurt then 
good, thoſe means are not to be uledy rake an inſtance; 
A thi:ſty man defire's drink to quench his thirſt, yer,if 
his Phyſician find that that drink will increaſe his Fever, 
he muſt not drink, the quenching his thirſt, by (ach 
means, is worſe then his Thirſt z foro preſerve my life, 
by ſuch means as do more harm then my life good, is 
not to be done ; of which kind chere may be many, had 
this been urged for the whole ſpecies of mankind, which 
is of ſo high a concernment in the Fabrick of the world, 
chat the deſign of the whole relate's to it, thea his Ar- 
gument had carryed with it ſuch a force as could not 
eafily have been reſiſted ; but when it point's at parti- 
culars, which are inconfiderable parts of the whole, the 
preſervation of ſuch is not to be husbanded againſt 
any publick detriment. 


Sed. $5. 

Out of this he draw's the Axiome, The right of 
poſſeſſion, and uſe of thoſe things belong*s to me, which ſoe- 
wer can yield me profit to the obtaining the end of thoſe 
things that , 1 have ſaid above, God require's | : 

But when 1 may judge in 4 right and wncorrupted judg- 
ment, all the creatures in the world can afford me that wſe ; 

Therefore 1 have 4 right to all, 

Thus farre he, whom I could well gueſle to be one 
of Mr. Hobbes his Diſciples by his manner of arguing z 
this he make's a (yllogiſme, but there 1s not one: propo- 
ſition which hath a Logicall form, nor is there a ſtrong 
connexion of one with another. 


His Axiome, or major, is falſe, becauſe he ſuppoſeth 
man, 
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Each ES man, particular may, to be the end of all the world. 
lar mancan- Forelfſe how can the diſpoſure of them to that end 


not prerend (C1 particular man's advantage) entitle a man to have 
« rig ht to the 


whole world, 77ght unto them 3; Had this been affirmed by Adam, or 
Noah, there had been ſome reaſons for it, becauſe they 
had a right to each piece of the whole world; or had it 
been affirmed of mankind, the ſpecies of man, it had a 
truth in ir, becauſe the world is orcered to the (ervice of 
that ſpecies , but when applyed co any particular of 
thar ſpectes, on any other Sons of theſe Fathers of the 
world, it is of no force, for they have onely right to, and 
can onely make uſe of their ſhares and particular propor- 
tions, which are diſtributed ro them by the Law's and 
Cuſtoms of the world, or of thoſe Nations wherein they 
livez nor are other things diſpoſed to thoſe particular 
ends : God hath entitled them no farther. 

Norte things I can deny this propoſition againe out of my former 

conducing pround $4 a man hth abſolute right to thoſe things 

cnewy ro me- Which conduce to the laſt and univerſal end, but nor to 

ricularends, fboſe things which conduce to any mediate and partics- 
lar end, becauſe that end it (elt may be uſeleſſe ; now 
God require's, and Nature require's the more publick 
to be advanced by the more private and particular 
end, when that ſecond is uſeleſſe, the meanes in order 
colt are ſolikewiſe, which bave only an utility in order 
tOit, 

Se, 6. 

His minor he onely ſuſpeRed to be queſtioned, which 
is (But when I may judge, in 4 right and uncorrupt judg- 
ment, all the creatures in the world can afford me that 
ac) And therefore he labour's with divers arguments 
to confirme it, which I ſhall examine, becauſe I think 
them very erroneous; his firſt reaſon is page 99. e” 

cauſe 
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cauſe (faith he) ſinguli homines is his Phraſe)- ſingle . 
men do lawfully uſe ſinfle creatures neither i there any thing 
which i forbid their uſe ; now ((aith he) that which ſingte 
men enjoy, any man may enjoyalone, neither out of the cy 
tures part us there any contradifFios, : 
) Theſe are Mr. Hobbes his own manner of disjoynted 
Diſcourſes, the propoſition to be proved was, I can 
judge with a right and uncorrupt judement, all the crea- 
twres in the world can afford me that uſe, that is, the Pre- 
ſervation of my life, and the contentments of it, That 
he prove's becauſe, that fingle men do lawfully uſe the 
ſingle creatures ; ſee if this be not juſt like to Mr. 
Hebbes his reaſonings; fi:ft he prove's, that I have 4 right 
to all things, becauſe 1 can judge that they may be uſefull to 
me; now he prove's, 1 may judge that they may be uſ:- 
full to me, becauſe ſingle men uſe ſingle creatures ; tor the 51 1... 
inconſequency of the firſt z ſuppoſe a Son in priſon for of prerending 
debt ſhould judge, and truly judge, that by the death of 2 "8>*c0 all, 
his Father his Father's eſtate would come to him, and d obs Jade 
by that he ſhould be releaſed out of priſon, had he right menc of ir. 
co kill his Father? by Mr. Hobbes his rules, who faith, 
'that #90 man can diveſt himſelf of the right to keep himſelf 
from ſuch conditions which may render his life miſerable, 
4 he may; andby this Author, who follow's bim cloſe, 
he may, becauſe he can tr#ly judge this is expeMent and 
wſefull tor himſelf; the ſame may be ſaid tor Wives, 
hildren, tor Kings; there may be found reaſons why 
their Ceſirukions ſhould conduce to a private man's 
g00d ; bath h2 then a right to aft thoſe borrid villanies ? 
the firſt conſequence muſt needs therefore be errone- 
ous, which judgeth of right onely by tbe right judgment 
of the uſefulneſſe which it hath to the particular perſon ; 
2nd the ſecond ao lefſe, which judgeth the »ſefulneſs to 
Iii me, 
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me, anda right in me to them, becauſe other men en- 

* joy them : tor my part, I ſhould argue more truly clean 
contrary ; becauſe other men lawfuily w/e them, I can- 
Two canner Yr 5 £90 fingle men,ar the ſame time, cannot lawfully 
bave a right we the ſame thing with-a propriety, which imply's a ne- 
_ —_— eative toanother z they may joyn in the ſame work, 
fame cle, M uſing the fame Lever, to move a great weight , 
they may warm themſelves by the ſame firez but have 

a right in the ſame thing they cannor, unleſle they be 

united into ſome Corporation,whereby they are made 

one civill perſon, which were two naturall z bur ſuppoſe 

he ſhould mean, as he ſeem's to do, that becaule no 

.. p4:ticular thing is forbid any particular man, therefore a 

Art Connor we Particular man hath right to every thing; to this I anſwer, 
particular per- that a particnlar man may bave right to 2ny particular 
per.o2.  ghing, yetnot to «4, out of his own principles, becauſe 
all cannot be »ſef#!l to him, he is not able to make «ſc 

of all; he th:t bach right to eat axy piece of mear at the 

Table, yet hath not 71g4t to eat «// trom-other men, or 

to eat a// the meat there,it would ſurfer him, although 

he, and every one at the table may eat what he like's, 

and what he can civilly ſeize upon, fit and proper for 

him: Icis ſo with drinks; an hundred, or more, thirſty 

men come to the ſame river, they can judge with an wn- 

” ceorrups dement that it is fitfor them to drink, and 
every ſingle man may Crink any ſingle part of that wa- 

ter, yet no #xe or ſingle perſon can judge it fit to drinp 

up the river; it is ſo with Cloathes, Medicines, any 

thing that is #ſeſw//to man; it follow's not"therefore, 

becauſe fngle men can ule theſe ſingle creatures, there- 

tore one ſingle perſon may ſe all of them and this 
impoſſibility ariſeth not onely out of the injuſtice uſed 

to other men, of which ſee diſputes afterwards, _ 8 
go 13 


Cm. 
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ſhall follow him,bur our ot the diſproportion che «n#- 

verſe hath to any particular perſon, becauſe it is too 

large; a finite hand can graſp no more then the compaſs 

of it can contain , and out of the qualities of it every v7, 

thing is not convenient for every perſon z he, who one- _— 

ly is hungry, lacke's not cloths, 8c. he, who is warm, 

lacke's not a fice, and the like. I know it may be ob- 

jeRed againſt chis, that although they are not #»ſef#ll 

now, yet they may be hereatcer, and out of this fore- 

caſt a man may enjoy all the creatures »ſefu# and profi= ad 

table for him now, or which (hall be hereafter, f an- ore "rg o 

ſwer, they cannot, by a right jadgment, think ſo, firſt ment ean be 

becauſe no man know's them, not the hundreth, nor = 001 

the hundred chouſaadth part of the fingle creatures in ledge. 

the world, therefore he cannot judge they may be «ſc- 

full to him 3 ſecondly, there are many things,the very 

kinds and ſpecies of which are not kaown to any man, | 

many fiſhes in the ſeas of the world, birds of the air, SE 

and the like z many things, we know, would be hurt- incerdiaed to 

full co us, the ſcorching heates of the torrid Zones to Whomburrtul, 

us Inhabitants in cold Countries; and our colder 

would be as offenſive to them, theſe cannot judge thoſe 

other »ſefull to them, or that they will be «ſef#/l to 

them ar 3ny time, which are averſe to their diſpoſiti- 

ons; ſo that although there be none of theſe things 

interdicted and forbidden the »/c of them in themſelves, 

yet by God, chat made them and us, many of theſe 

things being hurttull ce many men, the «ſe of them is 

forbid tro ſuch. That which he adde's, neque ex parte 

creaturarum, &c, neither out of the creatures part # there 

any morell contradiRtion, is not true , there is a moral 

contradifFion ; becauſe many of thele things are burt- 

tull co many men, theretore it = morall contraditHton 
[1-2 co 
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- to ſay, they ſhould righth be judged uſeful; and my firſt 
diſproportion mentioned, the quantity of the creatures, 
enlargeth the coptrad:/fion ; when the veſſel will ho!d 
but a Pint, it is a contraardtionto ſay, I will put in a Quare 
into 1tz when the narrow compaſs of any particular man's 
ttoughts can make «ſe of but a tew things, to ſay,rhat it 
{hill make uſe ot all, is a contradifFion, out of the v3ſt 


quintity ot the creature, in reſpect of- the narrownel(s 
ot Our. abllitics, 
- 
St.. 7s. 

He u:geth another Argument thus: Yplcſs rhis judg-" 
ment by that-reaſon inſtumed be” right, there can be given 
no 1ule, according to which a judgment may be inſlitued of 
85ings which the Lord God hath granted man to uſe, or what 
theſe things are which he hath withdrawn from his uſe, 

© herrulesby I anſwer, many wayes, according to the condition of 
which co int the place wherein te live's; it in a defare, unappropri- 
_ be- ated to any man, God bath given him right to uſe any 
Tide rea'on. thing, he meer's with, for his accommodations if he 
live's in 2 Polity, God hath given him right to all (uct 

things as the Laws of the Nation entitle him to. 
ED His third and Jaſt Argument for this cauſe is [ramed 
-naBee> grar- Al the bottom of pag.99, Aut omnets creature; Either aff 
red ro man's crea'mures are granted to man's uſe, or none, I will ſtop 
al. Limited. here, ali creatures art granied to man's uſe, but nor to this: © 
particular man, butto maniiid, which that word man 
will involve; now he was to prove, that they were uſeful 
ro every particular, but he prove's his concluſion, for, 
ſaith he, if i: be lawful for me to mine own- uſe to deſtroy 
any fit meat and natural form, why not all if it ſhall be expe- 
x8 impoſivie adept ? I anfwer him fiſt, poſits quolibet ſequitur qnidll- 
Lp,0o0.% bet, that if it may be expedient, is an impoſſible ſuppoſal; 


if 
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it cannot be expedzent for any ſingle man to deſtroy this 
world, Janſwer ſecondly, that ir is a fallacy 4 bene di- wi; ful'scy 
viſi, a4 male conjuntta, the inſtances betore of meat and * 5 ne civiſe, 
drink do evince this conclufion ; rake another ; 1am 10 ©* 
ride a journey, my friend offzr's me five or ſix horſes, 
give's me power to uſe any one, I c.in uſe but one ; they 

are all every one ſuch as I have a right unto, but cannar 

uſe more then one , I had »/eht ro each ſingular horſe, 
- but not toall, We may conceive it juſt fo with any 
particular man 5 Suppole we ſhould grant that God, in 

his journey to heaven, allow's Man axy creature in the 
world, yet, becauſe he cannot make uſe of all, he cannot 
ſay, that he hath right ro all conjunGim. . And then 
laſtly, I ſay, as before, if a man live in a Polity, Go4 
bath given him uſe of ſuch things onely which the Lav 

of the Polity.entitle's him unto ,.itina deſart, be hath. 
granted him whatſoever he can gain to his uſe. Thos, 

I chink, his firſt diſcourle is clearly enough anſwered, 
whereia I obſerve he is a trae follower 'of Mr. Hobbes, 
not in his concluſions onely, but his way of proving 
them by moſt fallacious Arguments, 

So, ſaith he, #t i proved, that out of th: creatures part 

there is no ob$tacle in them, but that a man may uſe-lingulis 

8 omnibus, every ſingle and all of them. This, he thinks, 

be hath proved, howgpeakly, I have (hewed, 


Sed. 8. 

He go's on next toſhew, that there.is no repugnance- 
out of the part of my neighbour; I wiſll waic upon chat 
with which he begin's this pag-100, Thi we have proved 
(faith he) that man hath right to the uſe and oſefie of 
all things which lack reaſon, 1 anſwer, man hath, but no 


Particular man : But (Oith he) ſince my neighbour is con- 
ſftitute d- 
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The equality 
of right no 2r- 
gument thar 


each man 


hath a righc 


to all, 


The caſe of 
neccſicy im- 
ply's no ſuch 


univerſal 


right. 


flitmed in the ſame dignity which God would have me 
ſaſtain (is his word) he ought to enjoy the ſame privilege 
which I do, therefore to him ſhould bclong a like and equal 
right ever all creatures, neither ont of the reſpect of the crea- 
tures ts one part allotted to him, another to me, 

This ſeem's by him to be an introduction to what 
follow's, but indeed contain's a main Argument againſt 
him-z for ewo, much leſs rewo millions of men, particu- 
lar men, cannot have a right to the ſame thing, There- 
fore, ſaith he, we mnt ſeek ſomewhere elſe to find what por- 
tion ts allotted to him, wht to me, and then, (ſaith he, /et 
the adverſaries turn which way they will, they muſt confeſs 
that the diſtinftion of theſe creatures ariſeth onely ont of 
Covenant; this pag.io01. and the, ſaith he, they do ſuf+ 
ficicntly declare, who teach, that in extreme neceſſity the an- 
cient right doth revive, and the uſe of thoſe things s made 
lawful which they by Covenant had diſpeſed away before, 
Thus far he. 

The caſe, which he ſpeak's of , may be thus put; 
A man ready to ſtarve, for want of food or clothes, take's 
a piece Of bread, or meat, or a warm garment, -which be- 
long's to another man, to ſupply his extremity z here, 
ſay his Anchors, in this extremity his right to theſe 
things revdved : therefore, ſaith this Writer, he had right 
to all creatures before, or elſe his inftance.is weak: I an- 
{wer, the conſequence is very infirm ; he my have right 
to ſuch parcels of the world, yet not to all; he, who 
hath r#2ht co little pieces in a field, hath not right to the 
whole z 1 have ((Bwed in my former piece, which I now 
defend, that no r/ght, but by ſome Laws the Law of b#- 
manity, give's him right to this z by which we may, and 
ought to ſuppoſe, that men {hould do «5 they would be 
done unto z and, when necefficy compell's a man to ſuch 
an 
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an extremity, he need not ſtay to «k tor it (which in that 
neceſſity he cannot do) bur take that leave which humane 
nature give's one to another, and by which he is entite- 
led to thoſe poor fragments s but what hath this ro do 
with the #niverſe, to the partition of which neicher he 
nor :ny man living conterr'd to diyide ? 


Set. 9. 

Another igſtance be give's in a diſſolved Common- 
wealth, where the Magiſtrate can no longer uſe his au- 
thority, there it is lawful tor men to invade their neigh- 
bour's goods, (o they have an honeſt intention to deliver 
them when he and the Commonwealth are reſtored. I pue 
down the ſenſe of his words onely for brevitie's ſake, and 


an{wer ; 


Thar it is not true, that it is /awf#/ to take any neigh- Nor difoluni. 


bour's goods, in ſuch a caſe, unleſs he have deſerted 
them if he have deſerted the wſe of chem, 
»{c chem, not elſe ; yetlet a man confider theſe ewo 
inſtances, he ſhall find that they are exceeding ſhort ro 
entitle any man to the intereſt of the whole world, or af 


( 
C 


n 


of any 
ommon= 


any man mzy wealth. 


the creatures init, And yertI may adde further, that in 


both thoſe inſtances a man hath but a temporal uſe of 
thoſe things, not a f#/ intereſt, and eſtace in chem untill 
his extremity be relieved, or untill the right owner laid 
claim to them. A man hath ſound a ring, he wear's ir, 
the »ſe of it is his, but the ring is the righe owner's ill, 
and when he find's and claim's ir, the «ſe likewiſe muſt 
be the old owner's, it was never the finder's more then 
the «ſe; ſo isit with theſe, the ex/remity ſupplied, the 
Commonwealth reſtored, he hath no longer os of them, 
he cannot juſtly ſe{or alien any of thoſe things from the 
true owner, which he may do with any thing is bis own, . 
| Ro , and. 


* 


ſtrong. 
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Ha and therefore he had no richt, intereſt, -and title in 
them, He goe's on pige 102, 
$4, 10. 
an Obirflion But you may cbject, a certain portion u not allotted to 


fram'd by the EULry ſongle man, but any part of the world; nither ts it 
author. lawful for one to ſubdue the whole, for then it would be 
lawful for one man, if he had power to deprive others of the 
neciſſaries for life, yea to kill another, which feem's to op- 
poſe whit he had ſaid before, when God decreeing to man 


the uſe of this life did decree likewiſe to beſtow upon him ® 


the uſe of theſe things uſefall to his life, which, (aith he, 
one man cannot take from another, unleſs in extreme neceſſi- 
ty, but he doth ſubvert the end which God intended in tht 
creation of anoth:r. Tothis he adde's another objeRion 
conceraing the: birth- right of the Eldeft Son,” whe, he 
ſaith, hath title to his Father's eXate without compatt; 
this ſecond -I eſteem very weak, and ſo meddle not 
with what he write's concerning it 3 bur the firſt, I am 
perſwaded, is of invincible force, #nd bis anſwer to it is 
miſerable z his anſwer is page 103, we anſwer, ſaith he, 

vie t bur ot onely in extreme neceſſities a man may ſubdue the world, 
ours by him [#Ch 4 nec: ſity being granted (ſuch a neceflity is 1mpoſi- 
withone re= ble (ay I, becauſe the world c:nnot be neceſſary tore- 
_ fo GoU* Heve any man's extreme neceſſity, but onely very little 
parts of it) but a/ſs'if any profit or commodity may be pro* 

miſed to ariſe thence, as any Lord may uſe his good, nti- 

ther can he offend againſt that juſtice by which he is bound 

fo rtixder to bus netghbour that wbich s bu ,, the relt 10 

chat Paragraph is but flouriſhed to this purpole z now 

ler a man conſider bow this ſatisfies the preceding ar- 

 gum-at, thit argument was drawn from theexd which 

God intexdcd in the creating of both theſe, the preſerva- 

. tron 


Aſecond of 
his not ſo 


Chap.z6 
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tie of either was equally intended ; doth not then that 
man violate that juſtice which ought ro be uſed towards 
his neighbour, when, for his commodities, even in ſu- 
perfluities, he ſhall deprive his Brother of neceſſaries ? 
In his diſcourſe there is no ſemblance of ſatisfaRtion ro 
this objeRion, when in his anſwer he only affrm's, char 
a man hath right to all things for his commedity, buc ne- 
ver (e's down, God's end is preſerved in that ri9ht , 1 
mean to uige this Argument ftronget hereafter, 


Seb. It: 

In the 104. page he undercake's: bolJly that be will His 6:0 Ar- 
prove,by moſt efficacious Arguments, there s 4 right to $"mevr or 
the whole world belonging to every man; Page 105; he be- cerurning, ex- 
gin's bis proof z firſt, ſaich he,becanſe in extreme neceſſity « *'<m2 necel- 
man's ancient right doth revive ; tie prove's that, becauſe, *! 
faith he, my calamity cannot produce 4 right" in me to [uch 
things, to which I had no right befre 5 my fiſt anſwer co 
this 1s, that-it is no- more-then what- was ſaid before ; The B:hop's 
ſecondly, 1 anſwer, as before; that no man/ can haye {*v<rall an- 
ſach an extremity as may need the whole world; be cans 00 
not eat, drink, or clothe himſelf with the whole, bur 
parts, onely'z thirdly , I anſwer, his calamity revive's 
notiile in the miſerable man; but onely reducech him 
to be the objeR 'of mercy; and what inconfiderable 
title he bach, is a capability of a paſſtye right ro as of 
humanity, by which every man,who look's upon that 
wretched ſpeRacle, is bound to relieve him, and, when 
extremity give's not leave to any man to ſtay for the 
convenience of asking, he take's chat, out of a ſuppoſall 
that it will not be denyed. 

His ſecond Argument begin's in the laſt line of Page 
05; andis thus framed 5 the moſt Learned part of Di- , 

Zo anne _ wines. 
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"MN vines and Lawyers conſent, that in a moderation of a La w- 
= umeac for ful defence, the defendant is not made 4 publick perſon, but 
ancient right doth uſe his ancient right which God hath granted to every 
nan u 24s Iwillnot trouble the Reader with every word, 

=. theſenle of the Argument coonliſt's in this, that « 

man may defend himſelf againſt violence z that in that de- 
fence he may Lawfully kill another, And this ariſeth nut © 
out of that, that he hath done me wrong or injury, but out 
of that regard, that God would have me defend my ſelf, 
Now, ſaith he, if it be lawfull to kill another, much rather 
to take his goods in defence of my ſelf. 
Howrhefocce [0 underſtand the force or invalidity of this Argu- 
or invalidity ment, let us look back to what hath been ſaid, how 
ot this argu” far my fe is to be cared for, and preſerved by me, one 
"1-4, rule of which is, when a more publick concerament 
and how the will not be obtained by the loſle, I am not to preſerve 
poetics 3%- wy life by the ruine of multitudes of my Nation, or 
Kingdom,of which 1 am a member ; again, ſince he in 
this Diſcourſe ſuppoleth that men believe there & 4 
God ; 3nd that this God & 4 jaſt judge puniſhing vice, and 
rewarding vertue, therefore I am to forſake this Ufe, 
and reſign it rather then commit ſuch ſinnes which are 
of a greater moment,and eſteemed {o by him, of which 
nature are Regicides, Paricides, nor ought--a man, in re- 
ſcue of himſelf, co kill his Ki#g or bis Father; I am 
perſwaded there is none tbat:think's there. & 4 God, which 
doth not think thac ſuch things are an abomination to 
him ; chen we will ſuppoſe two men, private perſons, 
the one aſſaulting che other, - ſurely if a man can ſafely 
avoid the danger, he ought tado.it 3 buc th he cannor, 
he ay kill rather then be kiffed, , becauſe there is no rea- 
ton why a man ſhould not think himiclt of as uſefull a 
condicion as another private man to the publick ſtate, 
or 
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or glory of Godz but my killing this mas is not be- 
cauſe I have a right over hu perſon, but becauſe I have 
a right to defend mine own perſon from the injuries which 
are offer'd to it by another private perſon, who hath no 
more right to kill me, thenI him, which is none but 
in my own defence; tor of two evils th? Leſs i 10 be cho- 
ſen ; either are evils #» ſe, but this the Leſs rome, and 
this is no other then the tormer z for itis not Lewfull 
for me to kill awother man, if I can avoid his aſſault, but 
when there is 2n extreme neceſſity, and his aſſault is other- 
wiſe #navoidable ; (o that it 1s ſtill inan extreme neceſbity, 
and that may be relieved with a few things, much 
l:fſe then the whole world, 


x Sed. 12, 

Here he make's an objeQion thus ; How doth all y;, o,,;..; 
thi prove, that one fingle man hath right to the whole world, on, 
and that nothing out of the part of my neighbour doth hin- 
der it ? (this is page 107,) he anſwer's, it doth very much and anſycr. 
conduce for it, 

For defence of my life, my liberty, my priviledges, it ts 
Lawfufll to kill another, to break ont into war againſt ano- 
ther , much rather will it be lawful for any man to wvindl- 
cate theſe goods to himſelf, which now ſubmit themſelves to 
the firſt poſſeſſor 3 and to ſpoile my neighbour of all thoſe 
things by which he contend's to out me of my poſſeſcion, 

For anſwer ; ſurely there is much difference in theſe Th: Bia-p's 
caſes ; In the firſt I defend my life and eftate from an Arimadve: fi- 
unjuſt invader; In the ſecond I znwad: another's right jus Mentns 
and intereſt, and when he ſaith, chit the other keep's hims berween juft | 
out of his poſſeſſion (quibus poſſefSione mea me contendlt **'nc _- 
exnere, is his Phraſe) 1 would tain know what poſſeſſion on, «5: ta.ing 
be.can ſay he hath, when the other, according co his the r gb of 

. K kk 2 own poli. flion, 
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own language, is the occypant'; but it he take puſſeſron 
here for the right of poſſeſſ10n, what 1ight can he pretend 
to more then the occupant? or by whar Law doth 
that ride accrne ro him? Thit which be adde's is of no 
Great force-; or, ſaith he, mhem there ſhall be a juſt fear 
that he will do the like by me, if he gain opportunities 

Fear entitle > this fear, he ſpeak's of, enricle's a man to nothing but a 

"ing bur 2 care of himſelt untill hoſtility or injury be offer'd, and 

guard of him- then one may be.provoked ro a juſt way : ſonce, ſaith he, 

_ theſe things, which I take from my neighbour, brfore Cove- 

Propriery. nant, are no more hu then mine ;\ I doubtnot but T have, 

withour C0- 2nd ſhall hew, that woſe things, which are in the peſ- 

1-029 ſeſ+ionof anotber, are his own, if in his lawful poſſeſcion, 
without any other Covenont but the Law of zarure; in 
the mean time it muſt needs be granted, that the #itle is 
equall, and melior eſt conditio po. Freon) 3 and fince he 
offer's no force to the other, there can be no juſtice for 
the other to offzr violence to him 3 What he add's fur- 
cher, isa Compariſon betweenthis caſe and war, that 
what is gotten in war is the Conquerours, becauſe then all 

Covenants ceaſe, and the ancient rights return : Certain- 
on 2a 1y both the antecedent is weak and the conſequent, the 
by corqueſt antecedent, becauſe the googs, gotten by corqueſt, are 

what. acquired by conqueſt, not by an axcient right , many 4 
man get's goods by conqueſt,in a lawfull war, who had no 
title before tothem ; I ſay elſe,all ſuch gain is but Rob- 
bery , nor doth this fimile agree z the Difference is 
oreat berwixt the takingota man'Seſtare from him, 
who offet'd me no injury, and him who is my enemy, and 
labour's my deftrudtion; Ar the bottom cf the 108, 

EE: page he begin's with a third Argument, which he chvs 
His third _ ame Sz becanſe the right to the uſe and poſſeſsion of things 
is to be taken from the profit, which I concetwve will redound 


fo 
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to me by them, therefore what 1 ſhall trait mill b: profitable 
for me Thave atitle to, This Argument he is tedious Then: 
jn, I have recuced the whole force of ir co this narrow *nfwver from 
compaſs, and do return anſwer, that mine or any man's (45,9. 
judgment of the profitableneſs give's me no title ro it, but ; 
the ju} and right judgment : I may be deceived in my 
jadoment, and judge that profitable which is #nprofitable z 
nay, althaugh I judge truly, that it is profitable, yer ſo 
may any man's eſtate be thought, that it would be pro- 
firable for me, it I couldget ic, nevertheleſs I have no 
right tO its 
SA, 13. 

At the bottom of the 110. page he enter's into ano- 
ther diſcourſe againft a Concluſion which I have been 
engaged in, aud muſt therefore undertake : his Argyu- 
ment is thus, Prima occupatio, The firſt occupancy before His wgument 
Covenant ſhew's no right of my neighbour in any creature : 335100 be | 
his main reaſon is this, becauſe thep in no righ!, in axy caſe —_— EY 
of neceſſuty, they can return to me again, becauſe that right 
s onely in ſuch things which are yield. d or forſaken z which 
is a language I remember I have uſed, and therefore do 
think this refleR's upon me, 

Firſt, to obſerve the weakneſs of this Argument, Which he Bi- 
conſider that this Argument fight's equally againſt 2? Þew'sro 
. . » . . C11 2- 
bimſelf, 2s againſt me for he bold's, a r2ght is obtained yg aiog Cove. 

by covenant, and yet that right yield's to extreme neceſ- 9ant. 
ſuy, thereforea man may (ay that ir follow's with no 
more force againſt Occupency,then againſt Covenevt, Se= Whar isrhe 
concly, I deny that the right retwrn's in this condition, *,8h+ in necel(- 
but a ſuppoſed right of humanity invade's all mankind in *” 
{uch ſtates, ſo that although 3 particular man have oc- 
cupancy, yet that Law,which dictate's, Do 45 you would be 
done unto, appoint's the ownet to relieve the necefſiroms 
perſon, 
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perſon, yer 1 have delivered, and char truly, that men 
in general have righs co all things as c#rizrms of the world, 
but when any ting is appropriated by occnpancy or civil 
Laws, it belong's onely to that perſon : Certainly, ſaith 
be, 9e hall find nithing here but gentium inſticutio, he 
inftutution of nations , which give's the occupant right , 
bat not to him in whoſe view it come's firſt, My anſwer 
w:1l be ſhort and clear, there 1s not the ſame reaſon for 
Diſccvery dure rogue right, as there is for the other of occu- 
= noron pancys firſt, xn hundred may fee the Countre”, yea ten 
ih Ou. thouſand, yet cannot all theſe have any title to it, which 
pancy. muſt be in on?. It a-mon had »r/ght ro what he ſee's, 
any man's eſtate might be his; but whoſoever hath a 
poſſe ſhon hath an intereſt, Many men ſee the ſame bird 
fy, the ſame fi/h in the Sea, yer it is onely his who catch- 
eth and get's, poſſeſSten of it ; not ſight, bur occupancy, 
yiela's tHe and right, Hegive's a third reaſon towards 
The imparity the 111. page, Finge, feign, ſaith he, rwo men, the one 
of ſwiſt avd ſwift of foot, the ether ſlow, ut appear's how unequal this pair 


ſl1w not confi- 


jp nor cone of men are in acquiring dominion : 1 believe they are, and 

av:c nic - , X _—_ . 

caſe, it is ſoin-all conditions, one 1s ſtrong, another weak , 
one cunning, another fooliſh ; and theſe may, by thoſe 
abilities, according to bis method, get right from anos 
ther z why then not the [wife from the ſlow,as well as in 
the other diſparities « His Concluſion therefore from 
theſe premiſſes is exceeding weak, when he bring's it in 
with a Therefore z Therefore, ſaith he, ro the firſt occupa- 
z108 out of nature no right « dat , the vanity of which con- 
clufion is evident out of what hath been (aid, 

What he add's next, concerning »iſery and charity, is: 
not worth the conſidering ; nor his fighting with im1gi- 
nery Arguments which (ucceed. I thall endeavour now 
10 affiſt-the Reader with ſome ſpeRacles, whereby he 


may- 
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may my! r eafily (ee through rhofe miſts which he hach 
caſt beto-- eſe truths , and firſt, he may conſider, that 
theſe ewo Propoſitions, That 4 mas now exiſting in the The Author's 
world (for ot ſuch he muſt diſpute) hath « right ro all ©" Mover mea 
things in the world ; and the ſecond, That firſt occupancy to ha— 
eive's no right, are of ſuchan horrid nature, ſo deftru- cicry; 
Rive to humane ſociety and friendſhip, that alchough' 
* fallacious arguing might deceive a man's Reaſan, yet 
men ought to abhorre them : For if ic be true, that each* 
particular man hath right ts all things, whatſoever a mag) 
get's by ſecure-freud, or force, is but a lawfal recovery ot, 
his own ; For it he ought to beſtow his whole endea-! 
vours for the adyancemeat of his own contentment, and ' 
be bath »/ght roevery thing, bis ſecure obtaining is juſt 
and right, be it which way it will; Nor can he anſwer 
this out of his own principles, and much lefs out of 
Mr. Hobbes, who conceiving (as he doth) that this is the 
right of nature, ſo Mr. Hobbes expreſly, ns man can dl- 
t himſelf of it ,* (and ſure no man can put off that 
which #4turally belong's to him) then it maſt follow, 
that ſuch things may be aRed carefully, Then let us and Trades 
conſider, the ſecond Propoſition, were it received 
amongſt men, how might it ſpoil all commerce berwixc 
Merchants, betwixt men of divers nations for if occs- 
pancy give no ztle, it may be lawful for men to defrand, 
ro get by force whar they conld from an 1»diey, becauſe 
I know of no title they have but of occupancy. 
No man can diſcern what title any SubjeRs have in The difficulcy 


of diſcerning 


thoſe goods they enjoy , who is riot choroughly ac- ;;.- nb 
quainted with the Laws of thoſe ſeveral nations, not to goods and * 
then, unleſs be can ſurvey their deeds and evidences, by *ates. 
which thoſe goods were conveyed to them : Surely they 


are not to be wreſted out of any man's hands, _ by 
uc 
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{uch courſes as may firſt eviace his title, and therefore 
peſſeſion, quiet poſſeſSion, with preſcription, is an undoubted 
Little peace to 71} t754e apy where, And it we will have peace, which'is 
gs grade the labour of all Politicks, we muſt allow Occupancy 
pany le nor tO bea ſacred title, And this is evident out of that 
allowed. which was delivered inthe 13.2nd 14 ch.of Leviathens 
For it is not poſſible to think thac Ham inthe 9. of Ge- 
neſss did conſent to his ſubjeRion to Shemor Fapher ei- 
ther, but each would, and might, take their poſſeſſz07 in 
what quarter of the world they would, and the Provi- 
dence of God would ſo diſpoſe affairs, that ic (hould 
come to paſs according to that Prophecy. All the (ons 
of Noah were thruſt into the Common of the world, when 
any one {ciſed upon any thing «xpoſſeſſed; it was bis, and: 
muſt be ſo,or elſe men and all things in-cthe world would: 
be ina confuſion. 
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his Church with h:s own bloud,caap, 
31.ſeRt.2.p.293, God,who was the 
Father, yet not im the perſon of the 
Father,p.2 95. Not figuratively un- 
derſtood ibid, Smalcizy's interpre- 
ration abſurd and falſe ibid. Chri/#s 


loud not to be called the Bloud of 


the Father ,ſe&.3.Þ.297. 
C 


How Mr. Hobbes would have out- 
Caized Cain in the jufliication of 
fratricide,chap.24.ſet.3.p.184. 


Cats's doble attempt to diſpatch | 


hinſelf,chap.2 2.ſect.6.p.170. 
How Cer:mthus conceiv'd a dou- 


ble nature to be in Chriſt,chap, 3 2. | 


ſett.1-P.319, 
A character of Cerintha,p.3 20, 
Why St. John jultly abhorred 
him,ibid. 


the la:1e with that of the Soctnians, 
+321, 

All chings able to overcome the 
il they are affected with change 
chemſelves,chap.7.ſeCt.2.p.5 5. 

Chriſt proved to be God,chap.z 
ſect.2.p.292+ 

1 Cor.6.20, urged by the Biſhop 
for the divinity of Chriſt, ſe&, 3, 


| P+ 300. 


How ( hriſt was naturally produ- 
ced,chap.3z1.ſet.5.p.302. 

The myltery of Chr:iit's divine 
and humane gezerat:04 ſignified, 
Mic. 5.2.cha.zi.[et.6.9.303.And 
ſo aflerted again(t Socinw,p. 304. 
And Falkelizs,p. 305. With other 
$2ocmiass,p.307. The Text taken in 
pieces, and vindicated from their 
objecions,ſet,7.p.308. 

Chriſt*s double capacity of Prieſt 
and Lay-man, alleged by the Soci- 
uiaus , diſcuſled,chap, 3 3. ſect. 4. 
P+356» 

Chriſt a true wan,thoug h a divine 
perſon,chap.3 z.ſeR.r1 5.p.380. 

What commiſſion Chr:/t gave his 
Apoſtles,(ect.18.p.386. 

Colour and Image not the ſame, 
chap.2.ſet.1,p.8., 

C olour in the objeft when Image is 
not,ſeHt. 2b. 

Colour varyed according to the 
medium, [e&t.3.p.9. 

( vlour in the objet,ſeft.gq.p.10. 

( olour no apparition of morzon in 

the brain, chap, 3, ſect. 3. ps 12. 
Cat o 
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chap- .ſe&.1. T4L 
> 2 a _ thing in the objett, 
chap.4.ſe&t.2.p.26. | 
Different co/exrs dilipating and 
congregating the Swn-beams,ubid, 
Colour and Lr1ght not the ſame 
ching,(e&t.4.p+ 30+ "M0 
Some colowrs oppolite to Li ohtib. 
Light not therefore the form of 
colours, becauſe it produceth them 
into a,chap. 5 .ſet.1.p3 2 lect.3z. 


: The difference between reall and 
jutentionall colours,ſet.3.p.3 3+ 

Intentionall co/owrs not the ſame 
with Light,chap.g.ſect.3.P-3 5. | 

Whence the fancy of colours in 
the dark, chap.g.ſet.4.p-66. 

The foundations, whereon Mr. 
Hobbes huild's a Commonwealth, and 
the-juſt:ce of ir,ch,27.(et.4.p.214 

The diſtin&tion of Communica- 
ble, #t quod, and wt quo, chap. 29. 
fect.6.p.278. = 

The Concord of little families not 
dependent upon {u#F,ch,21,ſeR.4. 
P.I56. 

How vulgar ſpeech hath appro- 
priated Confeſſion, chap, 16. ſect. 2, 
P.126. : 

Carthagena confine's God's nfi- 
nite power unto his fancy, chap.3 5. 
ſet.1.Þ.393» 


The right to goods by Congueſt | 


what,chap. 36.ſect.12.p.436- 
Conſcience ditate's' ſubmiſſion ro 


—_— 


The refiraint of Conſcience from 
ſcandalous and greac injuties,chap, 
27.ſeft.2.page 212. 

When Mar reſolve's things into 
their conſtitutive cauſes, he need 
not loſe himſelf in the inqueſt, chap, 
14.\ect.6.p.100. 

Benignity to a Myſician varyeth 
not the nature of this or that Do- 
nor's contratt,cha.26.ſet.2.p.203. 

The original of J#ftice confifteth 
not in the Law of Natare for keep- 
ing Covenants,ch,29.ſet.1.p. 208, 

Propriety good without Covenant, 
p.209.chap.3z6.ſeR.12.p.436. 

Swfpicion make's not Covenants 
void,ch.27.ſet.2.p.210. 

The evil conſequences of Mr. 
Hobbes'y opinion in it, p.211, 

The Fool's dodtrine about Cove- 
nants more honeſt then Mr, Hobbes's 
ſet.5.p.215. 

The breach of Covenant though 4 
wicked one,conduceth nor to eter- 
nal felzcity; yet ſuch Covenants 
ought to be broken,ſeR,r1.p.224. 
As that enter'd into by Thieves,ib, 
The other by an Adv/tereſſe, ibid. 

Several qualifications, good and 
bad, in the making and breaking 
Covenants, chap, 29.ſet.1.p.249» 

No Covenant obliging to act as. 
oainſt the Law of Natare,chap.3z0. 
ſ.8. p: 281, With whomſoever any 
ſuch is made,it mult nor b= kept ib, 

The Hebrew Midwives had, pto« 


a common power and Laws,chap.21 | bably, Covenanted,ſeRt. 9.p.283. 


ſet,7.p.1 5 + 


No breach of covenant which had 
Lilz gor 


—_ 


The 


not a right ro bind,lect «10,2 $4 


ted by the ſame authority Mr. 


p.119. 7 
The world's Creation,not the Go- 
ſrel's rezevat roche ſubject matter 


of St Joba,r.3.ch.z ;.let.5.pi357- 


Chriſt's 1neereit in the Creario- 
re-inforced :gainit the $2cr-14as 
glofſe upon that Text,ſeR.6.p.3.59- 
Wherein he was a prozcipalzno bare 
inftrumental caule,ibid, 


The (Teation by Himnor to be | 


taken for recreation, Of regenerati- 
91 , ſe. 10. p. 365. much lefſe 
for an endevour to regenerate,p.3z67 

Creatures atting by naturall 1n- 
clinations and appetites compared 
unto a Clock, | 

How God canenlarge the capa- 
city of his creature, and how make 
the obje&t of knowledge approach 
the linics of its narare,ch.z 5,ſect.1, 


+393» 
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No dammage Without 12jary, 
chap. 29,ſect.2.Þ.250. 

Death delired by ſuch as foreſee 
the happineſſe they are to. enjoy, 
chapter 22.iection 4.page 167. 


bind, 'onal, page 169, 
. The Creation of the Wor'd atlei-) 
' diſpate» to her husband Paws, 
Hobb:s pretends be will juomut to, | 


Table. 


Arria's encouragement of ſelf- 


© IgC I 7 I, 
A modern inſtance in the Biſhsp's 
' childagainit rhe ſuppoled pains of 
; death,bid. 
Death as ſleep to many,and a-like 
 Cefirable,ſetion 7-Page 172. 
Diogenes took them for Brotker 
' and 3;fter,ibid, 
| Another young ch1/d of the Bi. 
ſhop 5 mltook Death for ſleep,p.17; 
Mifrepreſentarions make it other- 
| wiſe apprehended,ibid, 
| Thethree periods of Death, ibid, 
ſection 8. In which of thzm, and 
, when otherwiſe, paiz affeRt's the 
| fck,vage 174. 


| Epicarus's excellent Giſcourſe a- 


gain({ the fear of death,chapter 29, 
ſection 10.page 265, 
| Hethar mean's to deceive will not. 
 de-lare his intent, chapter 27, ſe&i- 
ON g,page 221, 
Devotion what,and whence, chap- 
r 13.ſection 4.page $9. | 
How. Dogs and other ſexſirive 
, Creatures come acquainted with 
| words and ſigns, chapter 1 1, ſection 
| To PAgE 7 Fo 


v 
- 


No lofſe, but rather increaſe of | Afaz,in his moſt peculiar Dom:- 


power by death, 1b, ſeition 5. 
Our Dr«.4; opinion ofit,p.168. 


Death not io terrible and painfal | 


as pi etended,ib,&tion 6, 


Ancient inſtances to confirmit ; 


That of Othoand his ſoulds:rs molt 


 n10n, ſubject and tributary to Gos, 
chapter 44.ſeRion 1. page 1$1, 

AMfan,n his firit Charter, had ds- 

| 2911101 given him over other crea« 

twres,bur-not over other men, ſefti- 


, On 2,pPage 182,. 


Why 
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—_— —. 


—_ 


Why men are exempt, ſection 3, 
Page 183. _ 

| he toncradit fon of mutual do- 
m1102,Cvery nan over every man, 
Page I'8 5» : ; 
' How ( hrift call's himſelf a Door, 
chapter 32.ſeRtion 5.page 326. 

Dreams improperly aſſimilated 


to moved water in its return to rett, | 


chapter g.ſe&tion 2.page 64+ 
Prophetike Dreams,luch as are te- 
corded in holy Scripture, arile not 
from an agitation of the inward 
pats, chapter 10.\.1.p.71.f.2.Þ.72. 
Dreams, according to Solomon, 
come ſrom the multitude of- buii- 
neſſe ibid, 
O'd mn not alwayes ſubject to 
more dreams then young, ſection 3. 
age 73. 
: Fs Biſup' opinion of Natarall, 
Conſtiturionall , and Phantaſt ike 
Cr:ams,ib.of coherent, and incoherent 


Creams,page 74+ 


The Philoſophers firſt opinion 


cerning Echees,chapter 6.ſect.2.p. | 


40. Their ſecond opinion, page 41. 
] heir thicd opinion,iÞ. 

What {$#«o ſignifie's properly , 
and why rendred was, chapter 33. 
ſeQion 8, page 362, Why-che E- 
vangeliſ# choſe ic rather then tw, 
page 363. What hard luck that 
word has among the&ocicransſecti- 
ON 10.Page 365» 

Chriſt's eternal Egreſſion compa- 
red tothe ſhining of the Sun, chap- 


rer 31.ſe&tion 7.page 310. 

E Loalm, the name of God, of. 
ten given to Kings and [r:xces , 
chapter 30.ſedtion 12.page 286. 

_ Equality of hoves or dehtres ren- 
cer's not men alwayes enemies , 
caapter 19.lection 1.page 142.An 


| inltance in the contract b:rween 


.5braham and Lot, ſetion 2. pave 
143. Nor felf-conſervation ; nor 
delectation, ib, ſefion 3, Net E- 
quality of deſires, chapter 1 g. ſeti- 
on 4. page 145. Ahad's and Na- 
bath's cale,ib, 

Uron what hard conditions an 
Eſtate is not to be preſerved, chap- 
rer 23.ſectinn 3.page 178, 

No Eternity a p.irre ante, which is 
not likewiie 4 parte psſt,chaprer 14. 
ſection 2.page 93. 

An Eternity to be found in all 
the differenc principles of- Philoſo- 
phers,ſetion 6.pane 99. 

How before and after may be ap- 
plyed to God's Eternal! being , 
ſection 1 1.page 106. 

The double conceipe we may 
have of ir, ſe&ion 12.page 1093. 

The. erueit Ph//eſophy of it ir 
Scripture , ſetion 13, page 109. 
Wherein how years and dyes are 
applyed to ir,vage 110, 

Eternuy a (tanding inſtant, ſeQi- 
on 14+ page 111, Which implie's 
not wow and then to be both one; 
ſection 15.page 117. 

Nor make's an i»finite number of 


| nuncbers an #xite,ſeftion 16.p.115. 
Mt. 
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ee 


Mr. Hobbes blamed by the Brſbop 
for diſputing the caſe of the W/vr {2 5 
Eternity,and referring the determi- 
nation to his Leviathan, page 117. 

od's deſcent to Man's capacity 
in the doctrine of Erermty, chapter 
31.{ection g.page 314+ 

{30d's Eternal Exiſtence compa- 
red ro an immoveable flanding 
Rock,chapter 14.ſe&tion.15.p.114 

Experience not {fmply memory, 
chapter 9.ſe&tion 8.page 69. what, 
and whence,page 70, 

F 


The violation of Faith not allow- 
ed for a Kingdmm,chapter 27.ſeti- 
on 5.page 216.ſection 8.page 219 

Ceſar's ſentence out of Euripides 
doe's not. poſitively aſlert it, ibid. 
His miltake of the queſtion, ib, and 
change of che terms fraudulently, 
Page 220. 

What Faith conduceth toward 
eternal happmeſſe,chaprer 28. ſeCti- 
On 1 2.page 242. How much it fix- 
eth us upon 1t, ſeftton 1 5.page 246 

A buſied Fancy inobſervant of 
light or colour, how radiant ſoever, 
chaoter g. ſection 4.page 66. 

What Fear the fomenter of Dewve- 


ON 4.Page 87. 


— 


What Fear it 1s ſecure's a man 
from violating covenant,chacter 27, 
ſection 3,page 21 2, 

T aking away the fear of God an 
unreaſonable ſuppoſition made by 
Mr. Hobbes, ſection 5.p.216. 

Our evidence greater for future 
Felics:y then that ever there was 
ſucha man as Juli Ceſar, chapter 
28, ſection 7, page 232. Reing not 
only delivered to us by Tradition, 
but moſt conſonant to Reaſon,ſeRi- 
on 8. page 233. In Man's fellows 
ſhip with other (reatures, and his 
excellency above them, ſeRion 9, 
Page 234+ | W 

The certainty of Felicity after 
death reſum'd and prov'd, ſection 
I4-Page 243» 

Figures never uſed+ by. Chriſt 
without intination how the Text is 
to be underſtood, chapter 3 2. ſei- 
on 5 .Page 325. 

The nature of Fute explain'd , 
chaprer 14.ſ{eRion 5.page 96. 

Fire worketh not by motion equal- 
ly every way, chaper.3. ſection 10, 
Page I81, 

Fire cover d not therefore extin- 


| | guiſhed becauſe irs motion is Ropr, 
ti9n,and what not,chaprer 1 3.ſeCti- | 


but becauſe it want's azr to nouriſh 
ir,ſection.1 1,page 19. 


Reaſoa ſubdueth Fear, chapter | Fire,when it cannot di/ate, do's 
19.ſe&tion 4.page.145. Which no | not contratt,ſetion 12.page 20. 
bare paſ#1611;ty, bur probability pro- | Fire doe's not rejeA and chaſe 


duceth,page 146. 
God's punitive juſfice - ſecure's 
men from deſperate Fears, tb, 


| 


the medium tothe eye, if it ſhould, 
the fire of two Becons could not be 


ſeen each from other,ſeR,1 3.p.21, 


Flaſhes 
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Flaſhes of jire trom a ſtroke may 
affe& one thac is blind, [eRion 14. 
page 23, 

1he Socrmans heterodox inter- 
pretation of the word Fleſh in Saint 


Job, chapter 3 3. ſection 14. page ; 
375- Whichis nor caken in Scr1- | 


rurefor the w»happy ſort of men, 
bo for men in general,page 376. 
Force and Fraxd no military ver- 
tues,chaprer 21.ſection $.page.1 59 
Wherein the ancient Philoſophers 
made true fortzrude to confilt,chap- 
ter 29.ſe&tion 13 .page 270,Exem- 
rlified in Devid, tbid, 
Epicurm's diſcourſe of Frugality 
and 7 emperance, (etion 10,p.266. 
, 


The holy Ghoſt a dillin& perſon of 
the 77:inzty, ne mere Attrribute of 
the Deity, chapter 34. ſeCtion 1, 
page 3 87, Not the Gaiþel of Chriſt, 
as the Socimars prerend, (efion 2. 


rage 389. Not the gift of God ro 


certain men,ſeCtion 3.page 390. 

How Gloria Patrs is come to be 
ar p:opriared to the Doxology, chap- 
ter 16.fetion 2.page 127. 

The different effects of burnmg- 
g/aſſes,chapter 4.ſettion 2.page 27. 

How the Gentiles conceived their 
falſe Gods to be of the ſame nature 
with the Soul of May, chapter 12. 
ſefton 4. page $2, 

The belief of a God cannot grow 
qur of the opinion of Ghoſts,chapter 
x3.ſection 2.page $6. 

How evidently God manifelt's 


himſelf 1 his creatures,chapter 1 4+ 
ſeAion 17, page 115. 

The paſſons, not the att;ons , of 
men to be called God's, chaprer 31, 
ſection 2. page 298. | 

The word”; being with Godin Saint 
J oha,fignifte's more then knows to 
God, againlt Socinus and his fol- 
lowers,chapter 32. ſection x 5, page 
2 40. ſection 17.page 345. 

How G24, with the $2cimant, is 
no proper name, 8c, bur an Appel/a- 
rive,ſection 19.page 346. 

How Satan is called the God of 


this wwrld,ſetion 20.page 347. 

How the Bey is God, 1bid, 

How 3:3; G2d,with or without an 
A-r1cle, is to be underſtood of the 
great God,bid, 

How the Word,though God, may 


a 4 


ter 32.ſection 21.page 350. In his 
arvimty, not humanity, chapter 33. 
ſection 3.page 3'53. 

Saint John Baptiſt's teſtimony ſuf- 
ficient to prove Chriſt the great 
God, again(t Socinms , cha;rer. 33. 
ſetion 9,page 363. 


To do any thing' as God, and 


on 17.page 383. 
Whoſe goings forth, &c, Mic.5 .2. 


how to be incerpreted of Chriſt, 
| chapter 3 1.ſe&ion 4.page 308.nor 
' ro be underſtood of any bur an eter- 
| nal empanation,ſeXion to.page 316. 
| The diltinftion between a good 


. man and a good citizen,chafter 29, 
ſection 


be ſaid to have been with God,chap-- 


the nature of God not the ſame, ſetie- 


| The 


_———— _— 


1 able. 


ſeCtion 9g.;age 262. 


the [mperiall government, chapter 
25.ſection 6 page 197. 

Jrace doe's not deſtroy, but per- 
fect nature, chapter 35. (etion 5. 


Page 397» 


What a perſwaſive the natural 
know/edge,or b:licf, we have of e- 
ternal happmeſſe is to withdraw us 
fron our opinion of temporal felici- 
ty,chapter 28.ſe&ion 2. page 227. 

The tranſcendent delight we have 
here in our hopes of eternal Lapp'- 
neſſe,ſeion 3.page 228. for whicn 
we lothe worldly pleaſnres, ib, and 
welcome tortures, page 229. 

The worldly advantages in proſe- 
cuting divine happineſſe,ſe&.q.ibid. 

Mr. Hobbes canrender himſelf no 
more ſecure of temporal then hz 
appea:*s to be(with little ſatisfacti- 
on) of eterzall happineſs, ſe&ion 5. 

age 231, 

Who ſeem's to diſparage that ar- 
ticle of our Faith, chapter 28.ſeti. 
on 15,page248, 

Wherein th2 Storcks placed hs- 
mae happin:ſſe, cha, ter 29. ſection 

I 1. page 267, wherein Ariſtotle, 
Fage 268. 

How the heat in my hand differ's 
f:-om that in the fire, which warm'd 
It.chz; ter 6.ſe & on 6.page 44- 

Imp:operly ſaid by Mr. Hobles 
that heat is a pleaſure or pain, (eti- 


| on 7. ibid, though a remote 
/ er1u41an's julltication of the | of both, page 47. 


ancient (, briſtians as no enemies to | 


Cauſe 


Plato's deicriztion of Heaven pa- 


' ralle1'd to thar of Saint John in his 


| Revelation,chaprer 3 2.ſection 14, 
Page 339. 3 

Mr. Hobbes's horrid ſuppoſal of 
getting Heaven by unjuſt vidlence, 
chapter 27. [.6.page 217. 

The Br:jhop's character of Mr, 
H»obbes,vage 117. 

Mr. Hobbes cenſured by the B;- 
ſhop for diſcouraging men from 
their aſſent to divine truths, page 
118, and countenancing Atheiſts, 
Page 119, * 

His Lordſhip's ſerious advice to 
him to blot out. ſuch his hand-wr1- 
tings ibid, 

How hopes and feares affe& men, 
chapter 19.ſetion 4.page 144. 

The principles of hwmazity keep 
men from acting v1v/ence unprovo- 
ked, chaprer 2.ſetion 2.page 148. 

I 


"1105 how to be tranſlated, chap- 
cer 31.ſeion z.page 299. 

The B:/op's 0, inton, that there 
was no _/dlatry before the Figut, 
chapter 16.ſcRion 1.page 125." 

Men's beginning to call upon the 
Lad, Gen.g.no argument for 14e- 
latry bzfore th: Flaud, ibid, Not 
God's puniſhment of the wor/d by 
th2 floud,ſeQtion 3.page 128. 

Jeſs increas'd in wiſdom, &c. 
with God and men, otherwiſe then 
| So:1nwm interprer's it, chapter” 32+ 
ſeRion 
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ſ.16.page 343. furor toy 32.1.1.Page 321, 
Jgnorazce ot ſecond'cauſes apter to | St, Zohn's reaion of his wr1tzng not 
p:oJuce Arneiſme then Religion, | ſolitary,as Srcims allegeth,f.2.p.322 


chapter [ 3+l+Z +; AE 25, The /ſraelites how the people of 
Aﬀ.cted 104.0 ArnCe ot che Law /n, God, 2nd how of Moſes, chapter 29, 

chapter 21.1.3.page I5 5. [.13. page 288, | 
The [mage 10 the g/aſſe, chapter 2. | God was Kiag of the Iſraelites ; 

{.4-pags 10 _ Moſes but their Judge ani General, 
{mage no apparition of moto; inthe | (.t 5.page 28g, 

br ain;,chapter 3.{.,2.9age 11, juſtice and [njuſtice, as acquired 


Imarination ſomething be(ides de- | habits, may be in a ſo/:ary perſon, 
caying ſenſe,chapter g9.ſ.3,page 64. | chapter 21.ſ.9.vage 160. 

Imagination and Memory proved | Mr, Hobbes's inpertect definition of 
not to be the ſame thing,ſ.,7.page 68. | Injutice, chapter 27.1.1. page 210. 

No Unfinity of cauſations, nor of | Likewite of Juſtice,(.4. page 213. 
cauſes,chapter 14.ſ.2.page 92. [ne Fool's argument againſt Juſtice 

Man hath fone knowledge of :zfi- | unanſwerable out of Mr, Hotb:s's 
uute,\.3. Page 94.1.4. Page 95. b. 5. | princtples, \.g.page 215, 
page 98, | | With what reaſon Izjaſftice will 

The nature of finite explained, | ttand, raking away the fear of God, 
page 96. | chapter 27.1. 5.Page 216. 

No i»finiry of number,ſ, 10, page | The explication of Commutative 
103, were there ſuch, no one mfincy | and Diſtriburive Tuſtice, chapter 29, 
could exceed another, page 104+. |f.3.page 251. To which is premiſed 

Why no man can have r:ght co act | that of common or /egal juſtice, page 
any thing inhamarely, chapter 4.1, 2. | 252. Many as of juſtice being nor 


Paze 182. | comprehended under the other two, 
A ſtanding inſtant of two thouſand | page 253. _ 
y2ares, chipter I 4.[.14.page 447 Giving, OT nor gruimng, have no- 


How ſacred amonglt all pzople hath | thing ro do with Juſtice,t.5,page 256 
ever been the preſervation ot mnicreſt, | In Commurative jw/tice reſtitution 
C:)apt2r 29.[,10.page 162. , of r2yaration due without contrat?, 

How invocation in Geneſis may be | f,6. page 257. io likewiſe in Diltii- 
raken for the whole worſhip of God, | butive ju/7:ce,ibid, 
chapt2r 16. f, 2. page 126, Or for | Thepreference of the /eſſe worthy 
ſome tonal additional devotion, ibid. | to the verter place againlt Di/triburive 

That St. Jo/n writ again(t Eben and | Juſtice, page 258. 

Cerin:hus proved, contrary to Socz- | The juſtice of an Arbitrator may be 
M mm Com 
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Commutative or Diſtribattve, accort- 
ding tothe caſe,ſ,7.page 259. 

The difference 'b:rween Equity 
and Diſtributive Juſtice, ivid, 

Mr, Hobb:;"; boldneffe in confront- 
ing all learned men before him, 
touching Commutative and Di/triba- 


— 


(tree, hapter 27.1.1.4age 209. 

How it give's rulcs for che attain- 
ing erernall felicuy after deathy(, 10, 
page 223, 

Mr, Hobbes make's the Law of Na. 
ture to aCt againlt the Liw of Na- 
ture,chapter 30.ſ.9.page 282, 

Liberality whar, chapter 29.ſ. 13, 


tive Ju.:ice, page 260. Bodin onely | 
exc27t:d,who has an aety conceipr of | page 270. 
barmeancal propriuntbid, | Liberty no ſuch thing as Mr, 


[ 


| Hobbes deſctibe's it, cha,ter 25, . 2, 


Mr, Hcbbhes unkind to Religion in | page 191, 


the Ciſparagement he put's upon #4- 
twrall knowledge, cha-tzr 8.1, 1. 
page 226. 

His ſcornfull ſcale of knowledge, 
[,7.page 232, 

Man's kzow/edge ſo defeRtive, as it 
cannot ſatisfie his pl}, 1.11. 1az2e 
237- 

7 hath ſome imperfet kyow- 
ledge of God in this life, ſ. 12. page 
240. None of his emnences, but by 
Revelition,page 241, 

The parcells of kzowledge in this 
life make up no accumnulative or col- 
leftive hapvinefle,f.15.page 245. 

L 


Every man born under a Law-ma- 
ker anda Law, charter 21. . 3. page 
155.ſ.7.page I58. 

Th: Decalogue was no zew Law, 
{.i0.page 161, 

Exce;tions againſt Mr. Hobbes's 
definition of the. Law of Nature, 
chapter 25.\.3.page 192. 

How the Law of N ature, obligeth 
frangers to mutuall ſ#ccour in dl- 


Erght, or colour figured, how condu- 
cible ro /ight,chapter 1.ſ.3.page 5, 

Light ilLuſtrate's che medinm, bur 
doe's not terminate /ſghr, chapter 3, 
[.7.page I6.ſ,8,page 17. 

How our $4v1owr 15 ſaid to be a 
L'ght, &c, Luke 2. 32, chapter 32, 
{,17.page . 

How Chriſt is called the Light ac- 
cording to Sora ;, how according to 
the B:ſb-p,chaprer 3 3.ſ.7. page 362. 
Preſervation of life nor the principall 
of maus happineſſe, chapter 22. , 4. 
page 165, When,and how to be regat- 
ded,cha; ter 36.ſ.12.page 436. 

In what caſes /ife ſhould not be 
prefer'd to death, chapter 22. f. g. 
page 114. chapter 36.ſ.2. page 420. 
[ 7. Page 421 If, 4. Page 423+ 1. 11, 

ape 434» 

q few Chrif call's himſelf che /fe, 
chapter 3 2.ſ.5.Page 327 

Eternal life before Chriſt”s Incarna- 
tion known to the Angels, bleſſed 
ſouls, Prophets, Phileſaphersit.C I 5+ 
page 341. although nor, till after- 

ward, 
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ward, manifelied to hers, ibid, page ! ence, and Pradence, chapter 18.ſ. 4. 


"What life is mean't by Saint Fohn to 


| Fage 139, 


| The diverfity of Merit ,chapter 25, 


be in the #ord,chapter 33. [. 7. page | [.8,paye 202, 


361, and what the /1ght of men, 1bid, 

Raymund Lully's adventures and 
ſufferings for the converſion of the 
Turks and Moores, chapter 35.1. 5. 
page 39%. 


Man's abilities both tro know and 
proſecute what 18 good,chapter 8.ſ, 2. 
Page 58. 

The inequality of men by nature 
conſiderably difterent , chapter 18. 


ſ. 2.page 138. Adamand Evah made | 


in no (tate of emmity, nor abſolute 
equality,tbid.C. 3. oy 

The debility and helpleſs condition 
of ether men by nature,page 13g. 


Plato's ingenious fable about the | 


making of me» and beaſts,chaprer 27. 


{.2, page 211, 


The di..in&ion of it ex congruo, 
and ex condsgno,miſund?riiood by Mr. 
Hobbes, chapter 26. [. 4. page 204. 
How otherwiſe expounded by the 
Schools,page 205. 

Chriſt had a plenatity of power in 
his mi//ion from the Father, chapter 
33-1.18.page 3g. 

Moral Philoſophy hath a ſubje& of 


a greater extent then Mr. Hobbes 
ſeem's to allow ir, chapter 29. f. 8. 
page 261, 
How Moſes was inftead of God to 
Aaron,chapter 30.(.12.,page 286. 
How made a Ged to Pharaob,ibid. 
A meſſenger and mediatour betwixt 


Ged and his people,ſ.1 5.page 290. 
Motion aim's at quier, chapter 1. 
\.3.page 5. 


| - 
The conftancy of the holy Martyrs | All things produced by it,p.6. 
2 molt irong reaſon for eter»al hap-| Things without us are not motions 


pizeſſe,chapxrer 28.ſ.15-page 247. 
Means no otherwiſe uſefull then as 
they relate to an ed that is ſuch, 
chapter 36.{.4. page 4221. 5. page 
424+ All conducing to a prevare per- 
ſon's advantage not tobe uled, (, 6, 
page 425» 
Memory not alwayes weakned by 
extent of time,chapter g.\.5.page 67. 
Memory likened to a box, whereof 
Attention 1s the key, ibid, To a book, 
#.7.page 69. : 
Th2 diſtin&ion of Memory, Experi- 


| 


cauſing apparitions, chapter 6.C. g. 
page 48. 
The fx kinds of motion,page 49, 

No etermty of motion in things mo- 
ved, unto which no ffop or 1mpedi- 
ment occurre's, chapter 7.ſ.2.page 55 

How ſtanding water recover's its 
reſt after motion, chapter g.ſ. 1.p.63. 
' A bladder's ſudain fiopping its mo- 
tion of aſcent on the t9pof the water, 
{.2.page 64. 

The fir ſ# mover immoveable, chap- 


ter 14-(.8.page lot, 
Mmm 2 How 


How zaturall bodies move them- 
ſelves without being moved by that 
which is moved, page 102, 

N 


Nahoth deftroyed nat by Ahat's, 
bur Jez4be!''s malice, chapter 19.5.4; 
page 145» | 

The being and nature of things con- 
Giit's not in their ſecoud bur their firſt 
at ,&c. cha; ter 5.ſection 1.page 32 

The right cf nature exteni's farther 
then to the preſervation of life, chape 
ter 22.ſetion 1.page 164. 

Neceſſity of nature make's not eve- 
ry partic-lar man deſirous to preſerve 
his life,ſe&ion 3.page 166. 

He that judgeth by the right of 
Nature hath a Law of Nature to li- 
mic and regulate him in that j#dg- 
ment,chaprer 23.ſeAion 2.page 177. 
To which he is oblig'd by Keaſo», ib. 
When.the Law of. Nature for preſer- 
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ſection 13.Fage 37 2. 

Alltions not alwayes anſwerable to 
the principles of his or its »4. 
ture Which at's, ſetion 17. page 
383. 

Severall acceptions of zeceſſiry, and 
the different effects of it accordino. 
ty,caa; ter 22.ſection 3,page 165, - 

Nothing »eceſſary that God hath 
not provided for by ſome Law, ibid. 

No new Patent made to- Noah, but 
that to Adam re-enforced, chapter 
24.ſetion 4.p.185. 

Neah's ſonne's like co-heires or 
enter-commoners in their right, page 
I 86, 


Obedience due in ſubmilſion to any 
puniſhment by a lawful 1agiſtrate. 
chapter 25.ſection 7.p.199, 

God to be obeyed before man,chap- 
ter 30, ſection g.p. 282. an inſtance 


vation may be diſpens'd with, page | in the H-brew midwives, ibid, 


178. 
What is-cthe Law, what the Right 
of Nature, chapter 24. ſection 1, 
page 181, Not ſuch as Mr, Hobbes 
define's it, chapter 25.ſeEtion 1.page 
1.90. | : 

External impediments may hinder, 
bur not take away natural pover,ſeRi- 
on 2.,P-I91. : 

N atxre"5saiming at che benefit one- 
ly of particulars, an errour which 
run's through Mr. Hobbes's whole 
diſcourſe,;ection 3.P.193» 

How far »atura! abilities conduce 


to the knowledge of God, chiprer 33. 


| 


| 


The title of Occupancy ſacred, chap- 
cer 19.ſe&tion 4.page 145. 

Before. Occupancy, Reaſon or Arms 
decide the trrle,p,147. 

Of all 2:tles to Intereſt Occupancy 
moſt evident, ſeQtion 11. page 163. 
How far in caſe of zeceſſity to bere- 
mitred,chapter 36:ſeCtion 13.p.437 

Diſcovery give's not an equall 
right with Occuparcy,p.43 8. 

Little peace to be expected, if the 
r:ght of Occupaxcy be not allowed, 
P+449s 

Ochinus pervert's the ſenſe of As 
20.17,28.to detract fiom the divi- 
ty 


The 


l able, 


nity of Chrift, chapter 31, ſcion 2, 
page 293. Refuted by Smrgl/ec:mm, 1b, 
To whom Smalcius replie's, p. 294. 
Ochinus deierted by the Socinians, 1», 
The diſcourſe berween Ochinw and 
his Spirit moderated by the B:ſþ p, 
chapter 3 1.ſection 10.p.315. 
Ore in eſſence may be plurally ex- 
preſſed when che effects are divers, 
tion 7.p.309. 
he re Gods not believed for 
their Oracles, bur the Oracles for their 
Gods, chapter. 1 «Oo 5+ Page 90, 


The 1:2hrt of Parents over their 
Child, en, chapter2 4. ſetion 2.page 
; —_ make's paſſions (inful,chapter 
21,ſ2Aion 2.PeI 54 

The various —_— of the 
eb3et3to our paſrions,ibid. 

£ he _—_ be moderated by 

rudence and right reaſon, the ancient 
Ethn'ich Philoſophy, and Saint Paw!'s, 
chap. 29.ſe&ion 12.p,269.Cch.36.\ 

0.421, 

The batbarous Per ſecutions endured 
by the Primitive Chriſtians, chapter 
25.(e&ion 6.P.197+ _ 

Mr. Hobbes's definition of a Perſon 
too circumltantiall, chapter 30. ſecti- 
on 2.9.272. No leſſe applicableto a 

feignedchen a true Perſon, ſeftion 2, 
273» 
4 Hlownce, Selb ſuppsſrum,an 
ciencly uſed to denote what we term 
Perſon ſeftion 3.Þ4274+ _ 
Perſon differently uſed in ſeverall 


| 


Art: and Faculczes,ibid, Milplaced by 
Mr. Hobbes,ſeQtion 4.p.275. 
No man Per ſonates hi n{clf ibid. 
That of Cicero interprered ; UV att 


| ſuſtineo tres per ſonas, Met , Adver- 


 farn, & Tndics, ibid. 


Perion how taken by Criticks, 
Page 276. 

Boethic's definition of a Perſon, 
ſection 5. ibid, objected againſt by 
Ri. de Santto Piftore,ibid. 

By Scotus,p. 277. 

Boethims's other definition of a per- 
ſon more difficalt,ibid, 

The former definition explain'd 
and vindicated by the Biſhop, ſetian 
6.page 278, 

The E:ymology and common ac- 
ception of Perſona, p.280. 

Not the «For, but the atted, is the 
perſon,tb, 

The erwe God improperly and over- 
boldly aid to be perſonared, chapter 
30.ſection 11.þ.284. 

Moſes, though infiead of God did 
not perſovare him,p.285.{.12.9.287, 
Nor do Kings , Nor Prieſts, ibid, 

Myſes's phraſe ſhew's he perſonoted 
not Ged,ſeCtion 14.p.289. 

Uncomly to ſay, our Sayiour per ſo- 
nated God, who was really Gol him- 
elf, chapter 31.ſeRtion r,p.291. 

Per ſonality what, chapter 3 3 .ſe&i- 
on I 5+Page 379+ What thac of Chriſ? 
in the fleſp,ib, 

Diverfity of perſons imvly's not di- 
verſity of things, ſetion 17. page 


3 34+ 
The 
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the whole Divine narure not ne- 
ceſſarily engagedin the acts of any 
ſongle perſon 1n the Trinty, tbid., 
The eternal plurality of Perſons by 
produttion in the þo/ JJ Trwuty ſyllogt- 
tically proved,chapter 3 5 .ſection 7. 
P:404« os 
Why no more perſons then three 1n 
the holy Trinty,ſection 11.p.410. 
Hoiv the produZt of two Divine A- 
gents Tay be ove and the ſame Per- 
ſon,ſetion 12.p., 411+ 
How the three Divine Perſons mult 
neceſſarily be Father, Son, and hoty 
GhoF#t,(eCtion.1 3.page 41 2+ 
Sc. Auguſtine's argument for their 
being called three Perſms, which is 
no Scripture-language , ſection 14. 
P44. Ss 
How great is the Perſonal diſtinct. 
on in the holy Trimity, a myltery yer 
unrevealed, chapter 3 5.ſection 14. 
P. 415, : 
Perſoual and relative perfection 
raught by Philoſophers, chapter 29. 
ſeR1on 10,P.263-. 

How man's k»owledge 15 from Phan- 
taſms, chap. 14.(.4-P-95+ 

The foundation of Erhick , Qecone- 
wick , and Politick, Philoſophy, chap- 
rer 29.ſeCtion g.p.262. 

Mr, Hobbes's Philoſophy compared 
with that of Epicuras, ſection 10, 
P.263. With that of Lacretzss, page 


265+ 

The Philoſophers language uſed by 
the Primitzve Fathers and St, Panl, 
chapter 3 2.ſe&tion 14.P-3 37+ 


T hat of Plato conlonant tO bot 
Jo#'s and our Sawinnr's in St, Jobs, 


P-338. 

The Philoſophers excell the Sin. 
ans inthe knowledge of eternal life, 
ſection 1 5.P.342» 

Place no motion, nor can m2tion be 
in it, chapter r,ſeRion 3.p.6. 

The (tudy of ſelf-preſervariox not 
alwayes earmſt,chapter 36.ſeRion Jo 
P. 420» 

The Promiſes and Oaths of men by 
experience very fallacious, chap. 28. 
ſection 6 ePe2 Z3T, 
 Parucular intereſt and propriety ve. 

ry ſacred among the ancient Jews, 
chapter 2I. ſection 10. p. 162, 

God,by his own Prerogative, gave 
the Children of If rael 2 title to the Ca- 
1aanites Land, and the goods of the 
e/Egyprians, chapter 24,ſ, 5,p.187, 

The firſt generation of men under- 
{ood cheir rz8/e of Propriety without 
God's peremptory command, p. 188, 

Places, &C. not appropriated, be- 
come duly his that firſt ſeizeth, ſeQi- 
ON 6G, P. 189, 

How the owzer keep's his Propriety, 
who intended to renounce it, chapter 
26.ſection 3.p.203. | 

A Propriety where is no coercive 
power , chapter 27. ſ. 4.page 213, 

T wo per ſons cannot have a Propriety 
in tae ſame thing at the ſametime.ch, 
36. ſect, 6, page 426. 1b, {et.$ page 
430. 

The equali:y of men's prudence, 


chapter 18,ſetion 4.p.1 4.1), ſ.g. 
The 
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The reaions why me may, and do | 


ofcen diltrult rheir own prudence, 
ſection 6.p.14t. 

Prudence whence, and how it may 
be ſaid to be bur; experience, chapter 
18.ſeion 4. page 140. 

What ſome Philoſophers thought 
of prudence, chap. 29. [ect.13.p.271, 

God's puniſhment inthis world nor 
alwayes proportion'd to the /in,chap- 
ter 16.ſeCtion 3,p.128. 


The qualifications of the viſible fe- 
cies according to the diſpoſition or in- 
ditpo{ition of the Organ, chapter 2. 
ſection 3.P-9, 

The nature of prime qualities as 
they affe& the Organ,chaprer 6.ſecti- 
on 6.P.45 + 

How ſecond qualities tranſmic their 
ſhecres,ib, 

Senſible qualities more then mere 
apparitions, ſection $.p. 48 _ 

9 nod ubique,ſemper,& ab onmbug, 
%c. arule ſeldom oppos'd by mali- 
ciow Reaſon except by that of Mr, 
Hobbes, chapter a RG I.P.92. 


” The approach or analogy to Rea- 
ſon in the afts of wferiour creatures, 
chapter 8.ſeRion 3.P.59+ 

The ſame concluſion may be the re- 
ſult of Faith and Reaſon, chapter 28, 
ſetion 12.page 242+ 

Reaſonable, of what extent,chapter 
30.ſeEtion 1 5.page 247. 

A godly work,to make Reaſon ſub- 


ſervient to Faith, chapter 34. ſeRi- | gion, ſection 6,p,132, 


2N 4+ page 391. How 1t may be o, 
chapter 35. ſetion 4. page 395. 
Being neither unprotitable, nor ſcan- 
dalous to Fai:h, p.396. 

What of God may be known by 
Reaſos,ſection 2.yage 393. 

Unnaturall for Reaſon to ſubjeR ir 
ſelf to paſſions and ſenſual deſires, 
chaprer 36.ſeCtion z.page 421. 

No rebound of the objet from the 
brain to the Optick, nerve, chapter 3, 
ſection 14-page 22. 

Mr. Hobbes's ſubtilty in writing a- 
aint Rebellion ; which canxor be by 
h1s doQrine, chapter 27. ſe&ion 12, 
Page 225. 

What Relrg1o2 is, and how it come's 
to be reckoned a part of Juſtice, chap« 
I 2. ſeRion 1.p.79. 

What is the ſzed of Religion, and 
why only in man, ſcion 2. page $0. 
chapter 14.ſe&ion 1,page 91. 

How far Religion may be abatedand 
aboliſhed in particular men, chapter 
I 5.ſeQion 2.page 122, 

Form'd Religion not founded up- 
on Mr, Hobbes's phantallike Faith, 
ſection 3. page 124. 

The difference berwixt an oc-aſion 
and the foundation of Religion explain- 
ed, ib,ſeCtion 5. 

How farthe opinion of any perſon, 
that i it, ſhould prevail 
with the peop/e,chapter 16.ſection 5, 
P. 130, 

Some difference between the foun- 
dation of Religr/on and formed Rel;- 


The 
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The Want of eg uy and p! Hdence 


in Chu:ch - Gove:ners , render's 
not the Catholick Chriſtian Rel:gion 


ſulpected, cha, ter 17.ſeCtion 1.8 2. | 


P-133.& 134: 

No eterauy of reſt in things ##- 
moved, whether animal or narurall, 
when extralocall,chapter 7.ſeCtion 1 


[5 I9EM did firſt dictate a form 
of Religion, which might afterward 
bz improv'd by Reaſon, chapter 16. 
ſection 4.5129. 

God's Revelation of himſelf by 
dreams, vifions,@c, chapter 28.(eClt- 
ON 1 2.4.242. 

Triſmegiſt #s, Socrates, Plato, and 
ſach others, probably had Revelar:- 
035, 0r met with ſome Prophetike per- 
ſon or writing, chapter 3 3. ſection 
I 3.P:J73+ 

R hes cannot ſatishe man's 11, 
which bring with them an impatient 
covetouſueſſe of getting more, when 
men have ft, chapter 28, ſection 
I I. Fage 239. 

They are not things abſolutely g50d, 
Page 240. 

He that hath rzght to thz exd, hath 
ntr/24tto all means whatſoever in 
the attaining that exd, chaprer 23. 
ſeQtion 1, page 176, The ultimate 
end exce.r2d,ib. 

Mr. Hobbes miſtaken in his definiti- 
on of Ryght, and diſtintion of 1t 
fron Law, chapter 23. ſection 4. 


If {ee OY 
Wuac Right is rope:ly, and what 


Wrong, lection 5.p.180, 

The neceſlary conliltence of Right 
| with L2»,ib, 

A man nzed's lay down his right to 
| nothing, chapter 25. ſection 5. page 
|I95. 

| Thar 15 not alwayes really good, for 
waich a man part's with his riygbr, 
lection 6.P.196. 

A man may lay down his right to 
reſiſtance and preſervation of his /ife 
for a greater g”9d, page 197. 

A man may renounce his r:ght 
pro arus & focts, ſection 8. page 200, 
and forthe good of his poſterity, &c, 
tbid, 

The »ſefulneſſe of things de futuro 
give's a man no preſent Right to 
,them, chapter 36. ſection 6. page 
427. ſection 12. p.437- 

W hat R:ght the Law of humanity 
give'sa man to what is in the poſ- 
ſeſſ10u of another, ſeion 8. page 


— 


$30 : 2 

The diſſolution of a (ommouweal:h 
elve's a man no perpetwall right to 
his neighbours goods, ſeRtion 9. page 
431. 


S 
The ſagacity of ſeyerall Animals, 
Elephants, Dog:, &C. chapter II, 
ſection 2. page 97, Which yet do 
not ſ7/log1ze, though they ſeem to 
doit, P.7 8. 

Lully's advice to the Pope and Car- 
dizals about converting the Saracens, 
chirter 35.{eftion 5. page 398. 

Mr Hotbes's cen{ure of all Philoſ0- 


phy- 
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ibid. ſetion-6. paige 399. Vaſques's 
Anſwer and the B:ſo7p's reply to his 
Arguments, page 400. An explana- 
tion of his ſenſe, ſection 7.,page 4ot . 


ſetion 8. page 406. The B:iſboppro- | 3 


ceede's in this diſcourſe, ſe&ion-g. 
page 408, 

[ he principall Authors that have 
attempted the rational diſcoyery of 
the holy Trimy, {eRion 1 5. page 

I'6, 
: How Chriſt call's himſelfe the 
Truth chapter 32. ſe&ion 5 2. page 


327» 


note V 

What value may be ſet on things 
to be (old, and-how enhanced, chap- 
ter 29. ſection 4. Page 254+ 

When the Aruhmeticall propor- 
tian muſt be applyed to the value of 
the thing,page 255+ : ; 

How Chrift call's himfelf a Y:ze, 
chapter 3 2, ſeRion 5. page-326, 

An untouch'd Yie! ſounding in 
harmony wich one rowch d, chapter 6. 
1ecion 2.p.40. 

How Man mnderſtand's fimple 
rermes in.cheir proper , buc Beafts 
only in their gener«4,norion, chapter 
I 1.(eRion 2.p.77+ 


Man's «nder ſtanding imperfect-1in | 


this world, chapter 28. ſeRion 13. 
Page 243» "1:11 | TIE 

"The {nion of the D;vinuy with the 
H«mazicy impliech no Mutation of 
G:d into Man, chapter 33+ ſection 
15. page 378. It maketh buc one 
Chriſt,page 380, 


| The uſe and benefit of Kaiverſities, 


chapter 1.ſeRion 3.p.7. 
How fohn Bapriſt was call'd a 
Voce, chapter 32, ſetion 4. page 


29. 
The Bop diſcover's no ſuch _ 
as St, John's unbraiding the pyorld, 
chapter 1, 10.chapter 33.ſeRion 13, 
Page 373» 

The «ſe of ſome things kxown in- 
terdicted, chapter 36, ſe&lon 6. 
page 427. How a man may know 
what is not, page 428. ſe&tion 7, 
Page 429. 

7«and #:ile notthe ſame thing, ' 
chaprer 24-ſeCtion 6. p, 188, 

How Twuily undertood K:ile 'far 
otherwiſe -then Mr, Hobbes , page 
89, | 


wW 

How two Wall of different colours 
equally affe& the brain, chapter 4, 
ſection-1'page 26,”! | 1 

Three ſorrs of men in no'condicion' 
of ma chapter 20, ſeRion T, page 
148. | © | 
What may, and what may not, be 
called #ar in reſpeQ of rime, ſetion 


3+ page 1.49. in reſpeR of a difÞoſiti- 


| 1 tOlGſeCtion 5.page 1 51, 


Neicher a monaſtike nor ſociable 
courſe of life put's men preſently 'in- 
co a polture of defenſive War, ſetion 


- G. Page I'5 2 


No auiver ſal War ever enterfriz'd 
by : Mankind, chapter 21. ſeftion 1, 
x + I53» : 

he mutuall jealoufies of Soys+ 
Nan rAignes 


bo ——_ 


The Table. 


raignes put them not preſently into a 
condition of zyar, (e&ion 6. page 
L157» 

Men have no right to. praſtice #n- 
humanity in War, chapter 25. ſe&i- 
ON 4+ Page 194. . 

What condition prez-requiſite to a 
juſt exgagement in War,ibid, 

Far not the only ( onſervatonr of 
Man's right or Nature's, ſe&ion 5. 
Page 195» | 

_ How Chrift call's himſelf the Way, 
chapter 32, ſeion 5 page 327. 

Whar Wearher may be rightly 
called fair or fou!,chapter 20. ſetion 
T:. page 1.48. 

The #hiſpering place in Glocefter 
Church,chapter 6.ſeion 2.page 40, 


Man's Will-not to be the rule of | ing of St. John Baptiſt, ſeftion 17, 
his Judgment, nor the reaſon of his | page 343. 


ations, chapter 24. ſetion 2, page 
I 33s, | 

A very Child require's the fatis- 
faction of his #:hchapter 28. ſeRion 
10.page 236. 

A man's w:[lis ſatisfied with no 
wer {dly goods, whether bodily ſenſual, 
orimellecual,ſcfion 17, page 243. 
nor ought-elſe which is nov! 1»fimre, 
and that infeviie-is God, ſeion 11, 
page 2338. | 

The Socin:avs interpret: #orad, St. 
Toke 1.1. by. Metaphis and Mets- 
»ywie., chapter-3 2. ſetion: 4. page 

2» 
x - he is there call'd the-werd, 
ſeAion 6. page 3 28, ſeQion 7, page 
390. 


The #ord not to be underſtood of 
our Saviour's KMumanity, ſetion 8. 
page 3 3 1.ncither Merapborically nor 
Metouymucall ibid. 

$rcinus”s ſhift, that he was decreed 
co be the 0rd, will not ſerve his pur= 
poſe,ſeftion g.page 33 2+ 

A Word internal and external both 
of God and Man, ſeftion 10. page 


333» 

The Philoſophers in all ages: call'd 
the So» of God his word, ſeftion 11, 
page 335. as well they who wric af- 
ter as Who before St, Fohn,ſetion-1 2, 
page 336. Which is yielded by Soci- 
»u;(eAion 13.page 336, 


\ Page 379» 


Diſcourſe * concerning the kyaws 
ledge of the Word before the preach» 


Whether in the. Secaniar or Cathoe 
like ſenſe may be more truly ſaid, 
T he Word wits God, (etion 18. page 
745» 

How the #ord is God with, though 
not God of, the Father, (eion 21. 
page 351, | ao: 

The conceift-of Smaltinu and Yal- 
kelizs, how the Word was with God 
im the Beginning,chapter 33.fefion 1 
page 352. Improbable , ſeRion 2, 
Page 353» 

The Socinians collufions about the 
Word®: being made Fleſh, ſetion 144. 
Page 374+ x 

How the word is man, though it 
lack the perſonalzcy of manſeRion 1 5 


The 


MC 


The Table. 


phy-Schools, &c. chaprer L. ſcion 3-( 


page 6. 

The School-men condemn'd both for 
their raſhneſle and _— che 
rational (earch of the help Irmuy,ch, 

\,14.0-416« 
ty Jergeare t0 be believed a- 
gainſt Reaſon, chaycer 34. ſection 3, 
oe 390. 
to eaſe of objects viſible or au- 
dible in Sleep of Atientron,chapter 1, 
ſe&ion L.p-2+ 7 
The cauſe of ſeſe, ſeRion 2. page 
3. Maſter Hebbes's fancy of ic, ibid. 
How ic come's to paſle that che 
. ſame obje&t is ſeen dewvle, chapter 2, 
ſeQion 3.-P-9. ; 
Mc. Hebbes unconſtant in placing 
the ſeat of ſenſe, chapter 3.6 4+ 


page 12+ 
What co prevent che 
deception of ſenſe , ſcion 5. page 


I 4 ; 
No ſuch deception of ſenſe as Mr, 


Hebbes fancieth, chapter 6, ſeRion | pag 


930 ſe; bur Reaſor, judgerh whe- 


ther colowr ſeen by reflexien be in che 
age is 


objeft, ſetion 10.P5 Ts 

How ſervice in valgar | 

cone to be rakenfor the { ommen- 

prayer of the Church , chapter 16, 
ion 2. P13 7+ 

How C Foals himſelf 2 Shep- 

heard, chazter 32. ſe@ion 5 ,'page 


26. : 
* There were $rbyils that propheſed 


of our $4viewr, chapter 1 3.(ection 5, | — 5+P-303« 


Page 90, | 

S1ghe, che pre-requilites not want- 
ing, jwdgeth aright of colours, but 
not alwayes of a commen objelt, chap- 
cer 6, (eEtion 10, page 50. nor of ob= 


jefts by accident, as Logitians ſpeak, 


Fl, 
« the Thief would be gratified, 
if the objef# of oghe wete but appari- 
t:0n, chapter 6, ſeRion 8, page 48. 
The ſubcilty of an evafos in Mr. 
Hobbes's power, ibid, 

Smalcine's vain attempt to evacuate 
the Divinity of Chriſt, chapter 32. 
ſetion 2,page 295. 

Smell -. Taſte are in the wen, but 
ſenſible qualities in the «bjefts, chap, 
6.ſection 5.p.44- | 

The ſhifting Genixe of the Socinidns 
deluded by a firgle word, ſeRion 3. 
Page 299. 

The Socinians urged to 2 contra- 
diAion i adjefs, ſeition $. p. 31 3 
Their Gifts, chapter 32. ſeftion 1, 
C322. 

The fin of Sodom, and ſome ochers, 
may be ſuppoſed ro be under no re» 
(traint of a poſitive Law, chapter 24. 
ſe&tion 3-P-183, 

We ought not, beyond the. Reve- 
latren wr; holy Scriprwre co aggravate 
their /»s who periſhed by the flond, 
| chaprer 16. fetion 3.p.128. 

How C hrift is the Sa» of God, 
chapter 31.ſe&, 4.page 3ot, 

What a Sovis, tbid, The parti 


in the definition applyed ro our Sa- 


oY How 
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How we muſt. believe Chriſt ro be 
the naturall Sor of God, chapter 32, 
ſeion 3.p.322. 

Even /avlaters had a better oj ini- 
on. of the ſou! of Afan then to 
fancy ir like the appearance in- a 
dream, ot Looking-olaſſe » cChip.12, 
ſection 4: page $3. 

The ſubjeft of ſound, chapter 6, 
ſcion 2.p.40. 

. Sound dormant before cell:/ion,ſeti- 
ON 3. P.42+ | 

Sennd no rebound from the bran 
tothe werves outward , ſeAtion 4. 
Page 43. Nor apparition of motion, 
ibid, 

Of Spiyzrs, and inviſible agents, 
chapter 11, ſeCtion 5. page 83. . 

. - Light and fire from the lirong e- 
miſhon of ſpeczer in the dark, chapter 
3elegeFol3o 

Not the receipt of the ſpecres, but 
the /oul's judgment of ir, is ight,chap- 
ter 5; ſection 4.P.36- 

eAriſtotle's reaſons for viſible 
Fecies, chapter 5, ſetion 5; page. 
"y Why the propagation of - them 
through the medians is not difcern- 
ed, ibid. 

Their name, ſuppoſed to be raken 
from ſome ſeminal vertue, ib. 

Why. real Colours produce bur 
intentional! fpecies, chapter 5 , ſection 
5.page 38, A 

Whence the appearance of /ghr 


or fire after a ſuddain ftroke,chapter 3. 


ſeRion 5.P-13:. 


I I 


F 


How ſ«bſtances depend upon God. 
as Accidents upon their ſubjedts,chap- 
cer 33 ſeCtion 15 page 378. 

That ſuccesful F At owP" ob- 
raine's the name of Yerrne,. a'gued 
by the Fool, and conſonant to Mr, 
Hobbes's princi;les, though he dif. 
owne's it, chaptet 27. ſection 7, 
Page 217. 

Szverall difhiculties objected a- 
gainſt Mrs Hobbes's Philsſophy abour 
the Swr, chapter 3, ſetion 15. page 
23. 
Wich what ſagacrow-artifice Swal. 
lowes build their neſts, chapter 8, 
ſetion 3.p2ge 59. 

The a&ons dictated by what the 
School call's Syndereſis , chapter 27. 
ſetion 2,page 212.. 


Smalcins anſwer'd about the Taus- 
tology, is in God, and.is God, chap- 
ter 31. ſeRion 21. page 349. 

Man's :howght more then a mere 
repreſentation, chapter 1, ſeQion 1. 
Page 2; 

The Catcher's title to ſcatterd 
money, chazter 26. ſetion 1. page: 
202» 

The benefit of Tradition, chap. 33, 
ſetion 6.page 360. 

How otherwiſe, then by the effef: 
of '5od in the Crearwe,we may ad- 
venture: upon the proof of the holy 
Tru, chapgeee 35+» {etion 3.-page. 
3 Laly's undertaking concerning 


the rational proof of the bely ay 
IDI9, 


Points, Comma's, 8c. to be reftified by the curious or 
cenſorious READER. 


Stare, Table to the Chap.and Set. ch. s.f.2.r.Colours, light, ch.14. { i.r.proneiple,ch.16.f 5 r Relig 
on, ch.17.[.5.t.cxamples,ch.21..4.1 4. live ; Cro L1i.r. Dominiens ; | 2.r.wives,l.11.1.1 r.various ; ch. 
23.1.2.1.2.r.judgment, ch2sſs8.rfou;chas.ſ.s l.: r.Rea/on,ſ.11.t.it;f.r2.l3cit; chas. fr $.1.5.r.Re4- 
ſon 3 ch.2 9.1.3 Lz r. Juſtice 3 ch.z2.1.5 l.4 r.Reſurrect on ; (.21.7. Tawutologie :ch.33 C11 2.r. beginning; ch. 
33-{13.r,Terms {.15.1.3.t. Man ; ib. 1.7.t. Swab s's, ch. 35.1.4.1.6.r. ſcandal, {. $.1 4.r. Vaiques ; {.7.L. r. 


hint; 
In the Book, 


Page 3 |.17.r,endeaveur,p. 5.1.5 r.light, or colour figured, l.11.r.the anderff:nding ib r. horſe doth 1.24. 
r.it,p.6.1.2 9.c. appearance may p.8.1.1.r.ſujet,ib,p.g.c.ſubjet,p.rr.l.r9 r. brain ; p.13.1 32. r. faring ; 
p-14 [.2.r ſpecies ; p 14.1.18.r.concuſſion,p.16.1 20.r pellucid things wouldp.20 l.15 r.that, which p. 21. 
|.13.r.motion,by p.22.1 2.r conceive's, paris r.eye is] 17.r.Sun is p.26.1.7.r.or,if not,l.22 rt. come 
tol.2 5.r.effedts is p.z1 1.2 9.r.viſible,p.33.l.r.r.colour, becauſe p 34.1.3.r.other only p.3 5 1.20. r. predo- 
minant : ſo p.4z 1.13:r.heavens'; The p.49.l.r.r.but motion? p.51.1.2.r.like ; Thus 1.2 7.r.colour can P+ 
541.12 —— p-56.1.12.r.,4nimals expell p 57.1.17.r. preſerve them ? 
1.20 1, preſerve themſelves ? | M————-qu. .64.1.11 r.ſee's,p.70.1.10 r. experience; I anſwer !. 
30 r.being dut p.72.1.31.r.like carneſtneſſe,>. 74 1. 7.r.choler.p.76.1 r.c he,by l.27.r.a man; p.77 L187. 
wide) ſtanding. But p-78.1.14.r. Negations p.81.1.20 r.-man was |.22.t.awe%; | 23.t.men not L229. pleaſe} 
p.83-1.18 r.Agents,|.19.r.fancy,p.84.1.8.r.and,p.$6.1 26.r God lice p.87 ! 9 r. leade's us p-S$.1.3. r. (au- 
ſes, p. $9.1.3.r. that, among p. tos. [.21.r. rom, p. 106.1. 1.r. Argument, 1 2s. r. rogether , 
had compacted p.110.l.1 5.r.heayens ; [.rg.r.years tail,p.r11.1.12.r.inftant,p.112.1.2 5.r.ftanding? p.114. 
L.25.r.duration,p.122.1.1 s5.r.Grammarical p.128.l.11 .r. Floud,is p.132.1.19.r. God,is p.137:1.7 r. Chapter; 
[.24.r, miſery ; p.141-1.2 r. wiſdom, p.r42.1 28.r.or,if p.146.1.26.r.ex-ellencies p. 153.1. 24-t. words] P- 
158.1 2.c.con'equent,l.15.r.Natwre,p.163.1.9.r.poileſhons,p.: 67.1.22.r. Leviathan ; ib. principal,p. 169. 
l.r.r.great 3 P 171.1.7.c.ſhe, p.1 74.1 23.r.word,p.190.1.4.r.life,p.p.192.1 3.r.ourwerd,p.1 92.1 31.1. nate, 
p.193.l 32.1.th-ſes p.1 o1.1.30.r.war,p.195-1.23-r. which, by p.196.[.12.r.layd, p.201.1.1.r. many, p.202. 1. 
13.r.need,l.2 g.r.men ſcramble p. 203-l.1.r.Free-gift,l.1 9 r.ſ1gnes,by p.2 04 | 31 r hiraſelf, but p.209.1.4.r. 
ſinne's independence ib.r.Covenants ; 1.14 z.right over | 15.c.another ; Here p.210 1.24 r ſuſpicion, it 
is yoyd : but p 213-.1.2.r.(avenant, which p.214.1.33.r.congue ; p.218.1.14.r. Vertue,p.21 9.1.22. r. wick= 
educſſe,p.222-1.9.r.done, according p.227.1.10.r.here, werel.22.r.him,whop.230.1.8.r.do ſuch ations, 
then |. 12.r.evident,becauſe p.2 32.1.2 7.r.felicity,alrhough the evidence, which 1.2 9.r.evidence,given p. 
234.1.1 9.r.roomes p.23 5.-1.13.r.diſputes,l. 5 r.field,p.236-1.2 5.r.felicity, either 1. 51.r. the Srorch, infiead 
p 23 z.1.9.r.thing,without Lz 3.r.Tr«:h,cannot 1.2 7.r.undeſtanding,can p,239.l.13.r.defire's; they,p 240 
1.6.c.they,who p.247-1.22.r.we have p.z 59.1.1 5.r.d:fribution to L19.r.This (which p.266.1.2 9.r.although, 
11.33 r. making men p.2 68.1.12.r.ofGod,1 |. 30.r./iberslity]p.269.1.4.t.men,who l.g.r. Prudence, l.14.c.mi- 
ſtaken inl.1 5...paſſions,l.1 6.r.Cuſtom to p.270.1.27.r. Fortitude are, p.271.p.273..-l.18.1.perſon a crue.p. 
2$2.1.28.r.men,p.284.1.13.r.it is p.285.1.24.r.he,who p.2$8.1.4.r.Ged 5 People, 1.26.1. give's a reaſon p.289. 
[.r2.r. Mr. Hobbes,the p.2 93.1.20.r.0ur Saviowy 1.33.r.God, which p.299.l.2 5.r.Ged be p. 300. l. rg. r. body, 
both p 308.1.1 .r.phra A t2.1.10.r.which,in p-334-1.24.1.20074, ſpoken p. 33 5.1.32.r. and, as well as 
this,acknowledged p.345-l.2 9.r.this Word, which is a real Word,p.355.1.24.r.beſore he p.3 57.1.32.r.God; 
in p.z358.1.29.r.this of p.365-.1.17.r.produceth Epheſ.p. 369.1.1.c.obſeryable,there p.z 70 1.20.r.the ſame 
Chriſt p.372.1.28.r..,Angels told p.2 74-1.24.r.a5,by p.375.1.32.7.Fleſh,in p.378.1.2 5.r.reſpett of p.z3 791.16 
r.inhzf10n, or pane = 7" z to be p.383.1.16.r.expounded it.p.z 92.1. 30.r.Creature's p.393.h.14. 
r.But,I ſay,p.3 94.1.31.r.effets, ſome p.3 95. 1.31.c.taith may p.396.1.31.r.and,for l.3z.r. Faith to p.z97, 
L.12.r.Lo{ly, I think,paſſerh p.3 97.1.1 6.r.eſſence. Gabriel 1.2 6.r. Lully from p.3 98.1.2.r.Lally thought p.3 99. 
r.Rernard Luthenburgenſis,p.400.1.23.r demonſtration can p.405-1.30.r.God-head,p.410.1.11.r. theſe they 
p.411.1.24.r.fires,or 1.31.1 obje ; ſop.413.1.21.r.Spirir. I p.421.l.31.r.end ; 10p.437.1.22..them ; the'e 
p-434-1.24..Paricides ; nor p.435-l.29.t.intereſt; and 
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T6 ] after annexed dee Epiſt.Dedic. Jp 2.1.13.r. honour, _—_ the ReaderJp.1.1.6.for State. read 


In the Margin, 


P.11.1.laft r.motion;p.13.1.7.r,.braiv ; p.r6.1 2 4.amiſſe ; p.20.1.3.r.contration;p.ar.l.z. r. medium ; p, 
145-1.laſt r.feares.p.146.1. 5.r.injury,p.1 61.1. $.r.wives,l 6.t.eſtateszp.163-1.3.r.yatious ; p.166.1.7.r.life;l, 
lat r.happineſle ; p.176.1.8.r.end,p.177.1.9.r.judgment,p-181.l.5.r.Man,in p.183.L.laſt r.it,p. rgo.[.,,r, 
it ; p-193.1.10.t,nothing;p.194 1.4.t.war ; p.200.r.,foci p-204.1.4.r. Hobbes ; p-215.1.6.r. principles þ p. 
2i6.1.9.r.other,p.217 \.laſt r.Fool ;p.2t9. -laſt.c.queſtion 3 p-224-1. 2.r.Covenant,1.4.r.one,l.6.r.felici- 
ty,l.9.c.broken ; 1.12.r. Theeves 3 p.225.1.4.r. Rebellion ; p.228.1.5.r.happinefſe ; p.231.1.g. r. felicity ; 

.232.1.laſtr. Ceſar ; p,237.1 aſt r.it 3 p.240.L.laſt r.life; Rn r.it;p.251-L.taſtr. juſtice ; It.p. 252, 

i laſt p.260.1.3.r.juſtice ; Llaſt r.cavill ; p.2614 laft r. Philoſophy ; p.263.1.laſt r.Epicurus;p.267.1. faſt c. 
happineſle ; p.2 72-1. laſt r.citeumſtaarial ; p.274.l. laſt r. faculties 3 p-277-1-it, p.281.1. 4. r. Nature ; p- 
282.1.7.r.obeyed L laſt r. Midwives ; 285.1.4.r.him ; 1.6.r. Kings ; p.299.l.taft r. Generall ; p. 29r 1. 4c. 
God ; lt.L.laſt p.2 93.1.2,r. Ochinus,l.laft cr. Smiglecus ; p-2 98.1 4.r.Biſhop ; p.300.1.24.r. God; Chrift's 
r.304.1.2.r.anſwer'd,p. 3 yes nar cy” Na 315.1.la t.Bſhop;p.z23. 4.r.his; p.325.l.2.r. Metaphor, 
1.4.r.Metonymie,p.326.1.2.r.vine;l.3.r.ſhepheard; p.z28.Llaſt t.hguces;p.330.Llaft.r.ſenſe; p. 331.14, 
humanity,l.6.r.Metaphorically,p.33 5.L.laſt.r.Word,p. 341.7. Philoſophers,p.349-l.laſt.r.Tautology;p.z 57. 
L.laſt r.interpretation,p.362.1.4.r.Socrmw;p.363 L.laft.r. Chriſt,p. 365 4.regeneration;p.367.1.lait World, 
p-3 71.1. laſt r. Smriglecius,p.3 75..laſt r feſp,p.376.1.2.r.Scripture,p.z779.1.3.r.Comment;p.3 78.L.7.t Man, lt, 
p-11.1.18.r. Objection, p.3 79.1.3 r.Smalcius's,p.380.l.3.c.perſon,p.z81.l.laft r.him,p.z85.Llaft r.himſetf, 
p-387-1.3.r.Ghoft,l laſt r.Deity;p.389.L laſt r. Scripture; pt 90. l.laſt r.myſteries,p.z 92 .l.4.r.blaſphemous 
limiting p.396.1. 4.c.ſcandal, p.3 97-1.6.r.Va/quer,p.3 98.1 s.t.Saracens p.3 gg. l. x. Vaſques;p.400.l.g.c. 
Another,trom p.4or.l.8.r.cternity,or p.405.l.5.r.cttect,p 408.l.laſt r.knowledge ; p.411.1-13.r.Ghoſt ; p. 
41 5.1.laſt r. determine ; p.416-L.laſt c.reaſon ; p. 424-L5.r.world ; p.o26.Llatt x. perſon ; p.4374. 8.5, 
Occupancy, 


Fhe Liceral Tranſpoſitions, DefeRs, &e. will diſcover themſelves ro the Reader with» 
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whom ſhe uſually called, o/4 Mothey : old Mother, ſaid ſhe, 

goe give the. old man bis breakfaſt, he will: be angry elſe ; 

| and leave ſuch. 4 boy to rock me in my Cradle, and (o 

A moderne it” ftraightway ed, Thisis my ColleQion, if death bad 
young chils, been ſo pai#fsll,this Child could not have had ſo much 
| leaſure trom-the aneviſhot it, as to have atrended thar 


eaſe of her own rocking, or that kindne(s tothe ofd mar.._ 


| Se. 7. 
2; T bave (I thank God) ſeen divers dye without any ap- 
bas prehenfion of any great parnes in them, yealike a ſeep, 
ls ficep. fo hath Death ſeized upon chem, ſo like ieepezas by the. 
by-ſtanders it could not be diſcerned from it, and bath 
made me often think'that Death is to a dying man, as 
ſleep to a ſleepie, and as much delired , when the þody 
hath been.tyred out with long labour it hath ſo gone to 
bis long reſt, which co as who have aſſurance of the Re- 
ſurreion,is no other; and to this purpoſe, I remember 
by Story reiated by Platarch, that when Diogenes was to- 
Roger io Wards his death, baving taken his: Cicuts which was the 
ther and Siftes ſleepie medicine that he, and Socrates, and divers others 
uſed, his Phy fician raiſing /him up even-as be was abour, 
ro die, and askjing him whether he felc any trouble, -Dio- 
genes anſwered, nozfor, ſaith he, the brother »bers in the 
| fſter, meaning he was aſcep, as men ſeeme to us many 
rimes before their death, And I can ſecond this Story 
with another,onrt of mine own family, of a Son of mine 
who was but two yeares old;zand when death laid hands 
Tpon- him, he ſtill cryed. oat to goe to ſicepe; now he 
would ſicep in this mans arms, then on the Bed , ſteepe 
is ofren called an Image of Death,but death came to bim 
in the image of ſicep ; he.had been oft acquainted. with 
irehs bac never hexcd Death abnlog by chols- invecines 
| x which. 
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which ſenſtal men uſe againſt itz and when Deeth came, A young chil q 


- 2 I 


rique which hath been uſed rowards it, which makes 
death (o fearfull, as it is, amongſt men; and therefore F 
could tell of ſome who having heard death in the com-"'! 
mon manner calumniated, when upon their death- bed | 
they have been told of ics approach, have wondred'thae // 
that was death which had ſo lictle anguiſhand griefin ics . = 
I doe not here ſay that no men have paine in death, there: 
are three periods of time into which dearth may be diyi--- 
ded. ul” | 
| | $:0#, V-- | 

There is that trac of rime when firſt a ſickneſfe gets Tic tlcee pe- 
ſach a head as it is deadly; there is ſecondly that interim *i94s of death, 
ig which man grows inſenfible z* and there is, thirdly, 


that inſtant'tn which the ſoule of manisſeparared from | "4 
the body:m regard of which laſt "ie was truly 'fpoke- of- : 
Seneca, when he ſaid, Death ſhould not be fearfull, which, 
when # comes, i not diſcerned ;, fot Death taken in this 
laſt acceptation cannot he perceived, no nor-in the ſe- 
| | cond, burtaking Death in the firſt way, it is many times 
| more, many times eſſe painful, of which T would 'dilate 
| Phyfically, but ayoyd tediouſneſs ; Ir is a thing as appa- 
rent, as almoſt death'irs ſelf, that ſometimes in that tra 
of time there may be paine, and 'moſt oftis-z bur there 
are greater paimes, I beleeve, to many people” char out- 
live their: fickneſſes, then thoſe witen- « IE 
! eadly 


p tu 
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. ©.» deadly; aad Lam periwaded that the ame diſeaſe, vn- 
Jo whickof "te 6 by woueds (and mayy times iotbem. roo) 1 ay .che 
when orher- ſame diſeaſe is moſt oft mare peinfal when. ir is-curable 
wiſe pain moſt hefore it. be-deadly, then afterwards, becauſe the ſpirits 
affes che fck. 21+ quicker, &the man more ſenſible38 therefore 1 con- 
clude, that it is not. true, that there 1s 2 #eceſſtty of nature 
which maketh men in.gexcrall avoid death in generall, as 
the ching by: which be! muſt. needs expe the. greateſt 
paine; toritoften bappens that there is. litcle paize; 
and people that. have dyed with a ſenſe of deaths ugli- 
neſs, and fo, with ſame impatience, I have found com- 
plainiag: ok comman accidents, and ſuch, which. bad no 
paticipation-.of death in them, and no cooperation tothe 
diſſolution of (oule.and body by death,as Aches in par- 
ticular parts, ſometimes they were galled, and that 
traubled-themz ſametimes. that there were. clods or 
hardneſs inthe Bed,.&c, All which ſhewed that theſe 
paines, not thoſe of Death, were more ſenſible then 
even death its ſelfe, 


0 Sea, 9. 
> Jn wharcaſes - [He proceeds, 7t55-w0t againſt.reeſon that « man. doth , 
” . life thould not all he.canty preſerue his omn: body and limbes both from 
 hepreerd © Jpath and paine] had he pur im that liccle word and 
ER eſteemed little thing by him, (juſl/y and heveſtly). be 
had (aid eruthy but alas elſe kaw unreaſonable. qbing ic 
is, that a:man, to (ave himfſel{/from a litcle. pain,,, fbould, 
a& things prejudiciall.to.the.glory of Gad,the-publique. 
2Q0d, or elſe ſome greater good of his-owa z any man, 
whohath (enſe-of any thing but ſenſe, and unworthy 
eaſes cannot chooſe: but. apprehend that. the grewter gaod 
ſhould be choſen before the leſſe, ſuch ate. tholp betore 
ſpecified, Thcefgre in ſuch Caſes chat. chey, for paive 
2 or 
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or death its- ſelf, are reliaquiſhed is againſt reaſon. 
What he adde's [| Aud that which is not againſt reaſon we 
call right, &rc. ] I agree to'; for-certainly there is no 
wrong which 1s not 2gaiaſt reaſon 3 bat his dedution 
[ 1t is therefore a right of Nature, that every wan may pre- 
ſerve his own life and linebes with all the power be hath} 
This deduction, by whar is already aid, cannot be true, 
but when-his {fe and {:»vbes are nor oppoled by ſome 
greater good, Yael | 


« * . A 
\# 


-— wife CHAP, _— A 
Of uſing or miſaſme meaves in ordey v6 their end, The re- 
jar. of mans judgment in it. The preſervation of life 
and eftate when ncceſſary; | of right ani wrong, Lad; &c. 


. ky eh; bt. 

I  F Sor now to Nembt» 7, which Rginsthas [ 4nd- 

brcapſe where a mait hath right to theend,)and the end 
cannot be attained without the meanes; that ir, without ſuch 
things as are neteſſary to the end,it is conſequent that 4t is 
riot againſt reaſon,and therefore right, for a man 19 uſe af 
meanes,ond dee whatſoever attian is neceſſary for the preſer- 
vation of his. bicy, | -Hlow vile and illogical is this ; 
had be proved.thar the were the ed of want or, in- 
ſtead of bedy, had he faid, ved ee on or end, 
his axiome, explained thus, mighc hawe/borae him'ouc 
in it 5 bue; 2Sir is pur, there is no cotinexiofy; for ſuppoſe 
4 man hath right tothe eud; his own bappineſs, and by 


that right likewiſe co all weaves which conduce to irs yer 
unlefſe this bavy.can be proved to betharmndl bis Wppli- 


cation of ivtothe-body 'is of no force; © Well; 'F will 
examine his {pberiſme, ' Firſt he, who! hath #995 » 
43 | the- 


_- 
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He har hack he 0nd, hath not right tor aff meanes of getting it, is ap- 
right roche - Parent 'z for he who hath right:coan eftare, or an houſe, 
_- hah 9% hatch noc right to4ake it by force,he muſt onely uſe legaV/ 
cans whar-  0eares for the obtaining and'preſerving it,and ſo, though 
ſoeverin the a man have right to his body or life, yer he hath no rieht 
I that to preſerve it by wnlawfull ations, It is a moſt juſt rale 

; of law, that 4 m1au muſt ſo uſe his owne, as he muſt not hart 
another ;, a man hath right to water and.a Meadow, but he 
muſt not ſo uſe his water and his zweadow, as by -over- 
flowing his meadow be ſhould drowne his neighbours 
Corne, So although a man have right ro his life, yer 
this right is not of fuch a tranſcendent power as to enable 
him, tor che preſerv4!op of that /ife, ro bure others and 
deſtroy their lives. . TIT 
.- Bur-once agaia, for further and clearer explication of 

that rule he gives concerning an ed. let us obſe rye, that 
ic hath no truth bat concerning the /aſ end, and in that 
it bath ; for finee all mens ations are for an ead, that is, 
his ſumma bonum, his happineſs; every\'man, our- ot 
neceſſity:at nature, doth, what he: doth; for ir, and the 
utmaſt he.can-tor- it 3: but this life.or bedy :is not mans 
happineſs, and far any ſecond-end, there being no neceſ- 
fty of the endic ſelf, there is much-le(s 'of any means 
which condyce t9/it;-angtheretdre of (ychiends, of which 
nature mans telnpordll Life agd-hogy are;there'is.go man+ 
_ ner of (x4th 18.ie,a0, more then if we-ſhould ſay; ir were 
right for a man'todoe what he car, any thing rocobraia 
pleaſure,or profir;,upon which: he ſers his beare«'« * 5! 
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[ Alſaevery pan by right of nature is Judge" of t 
nec(ſlity of tht meanes, and of the Jar om. of he cage: 
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This hath ſome truch in ir, and yet not:to be ſo under- 


ſtood, that. by right of nature a, man may judge what he He that jud- 


will, and accordingly a, and what he a&s is r/ghz, as he 
ſeems to imply bere,&trom hence enforces atrerwards; 


for as in our judicatures there muſt ule be made of Fad- 12. of Nature 


ges, and the decrees of thoſe Fudges will regulate and 
govern our poſſeſſions z yet thoſe Fudges have rules by 


which rheir judicatzres ſhould be regulated, and what **- 


they a& contrary to thoſe rules, or Lawes, although it 
may be effected, yet it is wicked z ſo itis in thoſe, no 
doube ; but every man will (ia ſuch an impoſſible ſtate 
as he ſuppoſerh man) judge of the meanes and necefuty, 
bur yet there is a /aw of natare in every man; by which 
his judgement (hould be guided, and what he judgeth, 
though never {0 congruent to his will, contrary to this 
law, is not right; ſo chat,as a Fudge,though what he jud- 
geth muſt be performed, and, he bath power to judee 
what he thinkes fic yet he hath right to judge only ac- 
cording to the law of that Nation which gave bim the 
power of being a Zuage,all orher judgement is by power, 
bur not by right ;.ſo is ir with this-man, be may.-aR- 
againſt the law of natwre for the preſervation of his life or 
Limbe, but if not right, itis wicked to doe ſo, The 
Argument he brings for proote of this Concluſion con- 
vinceth not me. [| For,faith he, if it be againſt reaſon that 


1 be Futlge of mine own danger my ſelf, then it 4s reaſon To which he 
that another may be Fudge, &c, ] It is reaſon, ſay I, that is or ig by 


in ſuch a Caſe 1 am Fudge, bur it is reaſoplikewiſe, that 
] judze according to Law, and 'make my will be guided 
by reaſox, not my reaſon regulated by my will, becauſe 
it is m4ne, it i5 not therefore right; bur becauſe mine ac- 
cordinz to the law of nature and right reaſon , of which 
he himſelf afterwards FAR are divers lawes both 

a of 
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of menin ſociety, to meu ſfngle, and to men that live t0- 
gether, although not united in a policy. 


Sf. 3. 
When thelaw In bis 9. Number he afirms [ As 4 mans judgement in 
o* Nature for right of nature is to be imployed for his own bentfit, ſo alſo 
pretervotien the ftrength, Oc. of every man is then rightly impleyed 
way be diſpen- | 8 
ced with &c, when he pſeth it for himſelf.) To uſe the Phraſe of the 
time, this Gent. is very ſelf iſh, and indeed there is ſome 
reaſon in what he writes; for as his judgement, (o bis 
ſtrength, &c, but his jadeement is to be imployed accor- 
cing to the /aw of nature only for himſelf, 2nd: ſo his 
ſtrength; when ſome greater good ſhall be propoſed to 
bim, the good of his family, his Nation, the gloty ot 
God in his vertaous death, then this /ife is to be negle- 
Qed 2nd contemned; as a limb is to be loſt rather then a 
life, the Lifſe good rather then the greater, ſo a private 
life rither theg that of a Natios, But bis Argument 1s 
teeble and of noforce, when he ſaith [Elſe 4 man hath 
As the rigt. 20 right to preſerve himſelf,] for although it be right for a 
for a mans pre-man to preſerve himſelt, yer not with choſe other great- 
ſervingiome er loſſes; it is right for a man to preſerve each piece of 
ares his eſtate, yet to preſerve it by force,or loſſe of a Sons life 
or his owne, when that piece of his eſtate (hall be incon- 
ſicerable, it is nos 2ig42 for him to doe it ; Ia a word, a 
mans »nder ſtanding, frength, or whatſoever 2 man bath, 
he hath r7ght to beſtow upon the preſervation of this 
life, but then when they are not called for by ſome 
more excellent and more deſirable good then this {ife, 
then they are'to be beſtowed upon chat better imploy- 
meat, not this.. 
| Siefs 
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Obſerved, Cenſured,e>c. 


SelF. 4» 
NowlT am arrived at his 10. and laſt Number, which 
I meane to, handle in this Chapter, which begins thus 
[ Every man by nature bath right ts all things, that is to 


ſay, to doe whatſoever he liſteth, to whom he liſtetb, to poſ- \ 


ſeſs;uſe and enjoy all things be will and can,) A good 
large Commiſſion: I will examine it, and, to the under- 
ſtanding ic, I will return to his Leviathav, where I left 
Pag. 64+ and diſcuſſing the beginning of that 14, Chap. 
lay a foundation for that trurh which this Number oc- 
cafions me to deliver. Firſt then, let me obſerve, thar 
a5 in the begining of this Chap. he define's right by 
equity, /iberty-z ſo immediately after he define's liberty 


2nd Liberty, which in one and the ſame matter are i7con- 
ffient z in which propoſition he diſcovers a mighty 
weakneſs; for in bis definition of right he make's it no» 
thieg but che power and ability to doe what he will, as in- 
deed he make's ic afterwards, whea right implies an 
equitable title to what he doth and a man may havz 
right, when he hath not power to doe accordingly, but is - 
hindred by exicr»ell impediments from aRting according 
to his right 4 thar definition of his is therefore very 
weak , for what he ſpeaks, that Zew and Right are incon- 


ſtem, 1 am ſo direAly in my a againſt ir, thar 


I think there is no r/g## to any thing but by law, which 
I will thus confirme by what followes. 
Aaz Sed. 


Mr. Hobbes * 
7; ! . , / miſtaken j 
to be the #bſence of external impediments, and again a lit- his definicion 


tle after, putting a diſtintion berwixt 14ght and law, he 2 Righr, and 
ſaith, char Law and Right differ as much as Obligation —_ 
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What right is 
properly, and 


what w!00g. 


Whence is 
pioved the 
eonſiſtence of 
Right with 
Law, 


CAA Eres 


Seb. 5. 
Right and wrong, or injury, are oppoſite termes ; (© 
that rzeht is the convenience or agreement: which one 
thing hath with another; and wrong is thie diſagreement; 
as it is a right linewhich agree's with the rule of ſtreight- 
neſs; a crooked line or a wrong one,which deviates from 
choſe rules ; a right ſhot that which hic's the white, and 
a wrong which mifſeth, So it is a right afion which is 
accordigg tothe rules of Aﬀtions, and a wrong which dit- 
ter's fromithem,” Theſe rules are that we call law, 
which regulate's out ations z and when they are done, 
accordingly they are »ight, and we have right to doe 
them ; andto this purpoſe, he ſaid in 'the preceding 
Chap, Where no law, no injuſtice ; and I may fay, whete 
can be no injuſtice, there can be no juſtice ; 'contraries ap- 
pertaine to the ſame ſubjeR, 5nd expel each other: our 
of it. So then, if right be an agreeing with ſome rule or 
law, it is ſo'farre from being ncenſoſtent with ir, that it 
cannect be without ir, Asin a Common: wealth, a man 
hath only ſuch a 7/24: co uſe or at-any thing as the law 
of that Commorr wealth gives tiim ; ſo in che genera- 
lity of this world, a man can only have right ro doe or 
a&'ſuchihings which the univerſal law of nature direR's 
ox impowers-him co doe. Thus his Leviathan being 
touched, concerning this point, Iwill returne to his De 
Corpore politics, where Tlefr, and ſhew what manner of 
right the law ot Nature gives a man ; and whether there 
be ſuch a large Charter as he expreſſerh, or no. 
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CHAP. XXIV, 

Of the law and right of nature, Man's ſubje(Hon to God, 

and dominion over the Creatures , The rules of his atti- 

ons. May exempted out of Adam's charter ; why. Noah's 

Patent , And his Sons piſſ:Fing themſelves of the 

world, The titles of propriety diſcufſd, Fus & Vile, &c. 

Sea. I. 
TJ? underſtand which, let us conceive, that the law 
of Nature —_— to every thing is that law which yet che 

was given it at the Creation z and the right of nature, or law, whar the 
- jus Naturale,muſt be that authority or title is granted by Xi#Þ: of Na- 
that /aw to uſe or doe any ching ; which title can be no- © 
thing bur that jw or right which God'gave him, Ger. 
r. 28, 29, Whictr we find to extend to che Earth, che 
Fowle, the fiſhes, the liviag chings that move upon the Man in his 
earth, the herbs and trees 5 This is his Fus Naty- of peculiar 
rale, but yer this is not to be uſed as he will, al- jc& and ethos. 
though he be Lord of them , there are /awes for *aryro God, 
Lords as well as ſervants, Kings 1s well as ſubjects, and 
they muſt be ſbjed to the King of heaven, as their ſub- 
jets rothem; yea, intheſe things which they are made 
Lords over, We may ſee in the 4, of - thac Cain 
and Abel brought Oblations to GOD ot thoſe things 
over which they had 3 moſt peculiar dominionz they 
pay'd God, as it were,a tribute: out of thoſe things he 
eave them a right to by that law of nature which hegave | 
them at their creation z from whence ir appeare's that 
man hath not ſuch r/g4t to any thing, much lefſe to af 
things, to do what he pleaſeth wi#h or to them, for then 
they had had no right ro have neglefted that duty of BA 
Oblation, and 'thenthey could have! done nothing by '£ 
which God ſhould have put a.difference betwixt __ 


E ih ' Mr. Hobbes's Leviathan Chap.24- 
EE: and bis Oblation z and Abeband his Oblation, as he did: 


Ser. 3. 

Min inhis = Then ſecondly, let us conſider that here is not in this 
had dominion Charter exprelled any 7/2ht a man hath over other men, 
given him over but this right is equally granted to Mar over thoſe crea- 
ne? tures there ſpecified, bur none to any mar over another ; 
th:c men. Therefore all right that any man hath to doe any thing 
co another mult either be by »atare,as Parents, in regard 

of whoſe origination of their Children's lives and educa- 


tion of them, they have naturally a right to governe and 


ſome Covenant, conceſſion or yielding , expreſſed or 
implyed of one to the other; bur inthe original Charter 
there is not any grant or priviledge given, to one oyer 
another ; and therefore barbarous acts of inbumaanity, 
which iris to be ſuppoſed that no man would yield 
another ſhould a upon him, no man can have 71241 to 
doe ; Upon theſe Conſiderations his propoſition muſt 
needs periſh, when he ſaich, every man hath right to 
thipg ; but he ſeemes to prove it thus. [For ſeeing all 
things he willeth muſt therefore be good to him, in his owne 
judgement, becauſe he willeth them, and may end to his pre- 
ſervation ſome way or other, or he may judge ſo, and we have 
made him judge thereof, Seit. 8, It he had ſaid, I have 
made him judge thereof,the force of the Argument would 
quickly have been ſhatrered, becauſe his authority is 
weake to conſticute a Fudze in ſo weighty affaires z bur 
when he ſaid we, I wonder who he meanes. I am ſure I 
was Rone of them, nor doe I remember to have read any 
other, bac himſelf, of that mind, That every man muſt 
br judge of his own Cauſe : I know every ,man will judge 
and a& according to his judgement, who is an honeſt and 
vertuous 


aR many things concerning them ; or elſe it muſt be by 


= = a 
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vertuous man; but to be a Fudge Awuthoritativt, which | 
thar phraſe (we have made him judge thereof) doth imply, —_—— 
is that which no man ſaith bur himſelfzhow he is aF#ndze, of his judge- 
I have ſhewed before, by what right to judge, by the wenn: —_— 
law of Nature, not by his making him his will bath cor 5209n 0s 
right with ic co a any thing becauſe he willeth ir, but 

becauſe it is regulzted by the lawes of ature, and ats 

according to thoſe rules, therlore only he hath right to 

doe what he doth by them , and therefore his Conclu- 

fion, which (he ſaich) follow's out of his premiſts, is 

vain, which is, that all things may be rightly done by him. 


SeaF, 3. 

He 20e's on wich another, [ for ſaith he, for this cauſe RE; 
it rightly ſaid, Natura dedit omnia omnibus, that #4+ exempr from 
tnre hath given al things to all men]che truth of this muſt $o6> general 
next be examined, Nature may be ſaid to have given att of 66- 
all things to all men, thoſe things before expreſſed in wans creations 
Gods charter at mans Creation z bur »atzre hath not 
given men right over one another, which is mainly im- 
portuned by him in both theſe Treatiſes, and muſt- be: 
underſtood in the latitude of that univerſall rerme all 
things ; tor unleſs ether men,all things cannot be given to 
him ; now that other men are not given to each other 
will appeare out of this, that then God ſhould not be 
offended with thoſe acts which were done one to another 4s rug 
where is no poſitive law ; for where there is no poſtrive vice which? 
law.of God's, or man's prohibiting them, only the /awp.had =o poſi- 
of nature is of force to reſtraine mens aRions, and to re Ag 
give right to every thing z and, without doubt God can 
be diſpleaſed with nothing that is r/g4z ; well then,ler us 
caſt our eyes upon the 19. Chap, of Geneſis, we (ball find 
there the Sodemites attempting a moſt wicked and unjuſt 

| 2&R. 


we 
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As the fin of 


be realonably 
fuppoſ'd, had 


none, 


C How Mr 
Hobbes wou'td 
ned Cain in 


on of fratri- 
cide, 


Solome,'t may 


have our- Ca'- 


the: jrftificati- 


at upon ewo | ſtrangers way-taring men,as they thought, 
becauſe the afſault was ſo univerſal by the old and 
young, of the City, it is reaſonable to think, there was 


no politive law againſt that ſin, for men univerſally 


would not contront a poſitive law z and againe, if chere 
had been any poſitive law, it is probable, Lot would 
have urged it to them z but there being none, and theſe 
men by the height of their luſt (which is one of Mr, 
Hobbes his titles) having ſmothered the light of nature, 
purſued the deſign, and had the wrath ot God falling 
on them by Fire; why was God ſo angry 2 Mr.. Hobbes 
would have told him,there isno poſitive law forbidding 
it, and thou haſt given all things to ail men by Natere, 
and it is lawfull for any man to doe any thing to any man. 
Let us aſcend higher, and confider, in the 4+ of Geneſis, 
that Cain kills Abel; inthe g verſ. God queſtions Cain 
about him, Where « thy brother Abel £ His anſwer was 
ſomwhar like Mr..Hobbes's, I know not, am I my brothers 
keeper ? and yet this was but like him, it was very ſhore 
of Mr. Hobbes's his impiety z he only pleaded thac he 
was-not accomptable for him, he was not to be charged 
witlr his condition, be it what it will; Mr. Ho$bes he would 
have told God, thon haſt given him to me, and I had right 
to doe what 1 would with hier, by thy Commiſſion ; this wil- 
lain'wan thy faveur from me, and now I have taken bim 
away by that naturall right wt ich thou baſt given me ,, Mr. 
Hobbes he would have out Cained Cain himſelf, in his 
jaſtification of theſe horrid as, by his Principles z bur 
becauſe God, whoſe anger is never but moſt juſt,did ex- 
preſs himſelt (o ſeverely againſt him,&could not be juſt, 
unlefſe theſe Sodomites and Cain had tranſgrefſed ſome 
Law (which could be none bur the /aw of Natyre)it muſt 
needs ſhew that theſe men had no right co doe whar 
-<Agp ivy - 
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they would- with any thing,'thac is,with ortier perſoris3 

buc bad their righr:confined in many as by the; law of The concradi. 
nature z againe, it every man had righr over every other np cn 
perſon, then thoſe men have matually right over one every man over 
another, and the ſame perſons, in the ſame cauſe, in re- ©") van. 
ſpect of the ſame perſons, ſhould be both ſuperiours and 

inferiours, which is a contradiction, and impoſſible to be. 

Lec this paſſe therefore without further crouble, and 

come to examine how Natvre hath given all choſe other 

things, the E«rth, the Fowles, the beaſts, to all men. 


Seat. 4s | 

Tounderſtand this we muſt have recourſe to the 
Charter before mentioned in the firſt of Gexeſss, as like- No newParene 
wiſe Pſel. 115, 16.The earth hath he givento the Childrew 325 Nomh. 
of men, which gitc was made by the law of:natere at the Adam re-ea- 
firſt Creation, {or elſe we fiad no ther: Grant, unleſs !9:<<4. 
. ſome men may thiak ita new Patent which was made 
to Noah and his ſons, G:'#, 9. Which yer upon exami- 
nation will appeare no other but a renewing of the for 
mer Charter,which being given to man in his integriry, 
he might juſtly ſuſpeR ro be loſt by his linnae ; God 
therefore, in this replanting the world, repeats the for- 
mer priviledges, almoſt word for word, atcer the Flood; 
and theretore it it werea giit of God by nature at the 
firſt, or with nature inthe Crearion, it is now either a 
politive /aw, or elſe a renewing of the former Charter, 
Let us now examine it, and begin with Noah, for what- 
ſoever the other Charter :0 Adam was, if it differ from 
that to Noh, as ſure it doth not, in any materiall thing, 
yerit would adyance'the knowledge of this truth but 
little, becauſe ail that was pafled was ſo waſhed with the 
- flood, as there was utterly a.new beginning ; now we 

| wand may 
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may obferve then in the 9, Chap. of Ger. werſ. 1. That 

God bleſſed Noth andbis ſounes, and gave the piſſeſiion of 

all ſublunary things to them indifferently ,, for althongh 
there was a principality in Noah, without donbt, over his 
Sons; yer. it ſeemes by that terme (ee) in the plurall 
number, thata right to all theſe Creatures was granted 

to them all, :and by that univerfall phraſe over every 
beaſt, &c. It ſeemes that every one had- a right co all 
Noh% fonnes thete, though Noah had his paternall dominion over his 
like coheires ſonnes onelyzand this generall right is deſcribed by ſome 
or een  Caſuiſts to be like that of Coheires to the ſame inheri- 
cheir.right, tance when their father is dead, each of which hath bis 
11gbt to the whole untill they come to a partition z and 

this is called Now plen#m dominium ; they have a right 

to the whole, butnor afull right, there is no grafle upon 
thar-inherttance which you can ſay any of theſe Coheirs 

have not a right unto untill the- partirion, yet no one 

batha full dominion of che whole, they cannot ſell, or 

alien the whole. Or, methinkes, it was like entercom- 

moners in the ſame paſtare z every. entercommoner 

hach right to the whole Common, and his Carle hach 

right to feed in any place, and eate what they will, and 

can get, and ſo hath every mans Cattle that entercom- 

munes with him, they have all-che ſame right z yet thar 

which any mans Catcle hath ſeiſed on,is proper only to 

thoſe Cattle, and when he hath mouthed any gras, it is 

an injuſtice in another entercommonet to take that 

away out of his mouth, which his Cattle had ſeiſed upon; 

So was it with thoſe ſons of Neab, they were entercom- 
moners.of the world, they might, de jure, any oxe, ſeize 
upon 47 hin, any part of it, and being ſeized of it, ir 
wasthen his,and he had a propriety in t1:ac which before: 
he was only a Commoner of ; this was the cem—_ - 
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God, end they were /all put out-intd their Common 

and you (hall find, not long after, how they rook their 

ſha:es and ſeverall poſſeſſons, and from chence forward 

it was uolawfull to diſpoſſefſe any of what they were 

ſeiſed. - For my part I cannor beleeve, as ſome men, 

thac are over-wiſe, do think, that the world was divided: 

by conſent amongſt ſuch a handfull of men, none of all 

which,I can gueſſe, knew half the world; but,as I expreſ- 

ſed betore, being entercommoners thruſt into the lame Ty,,1.q nor 
Common, as they found places fir for them, and. not the world di- 
polle{ſed of others, they entred upan them,andenjoyed !j4*4 20s 
them,and choſe places they enjoyed*in common be- fone, bus by 
* forez and every one hada title ro them before thae <#ſual occu- 
entrance 5 but afterwards the poſſcſſed enjoyed by i, we 


their .private title ; and it were injuſtice ro defraud cy of them 
| choughke fic, 


them of thoſe poſſeſſions. 


| SefF. 5. 
I know it may be objeRed, how that the Children of 2 
Iſrael diſpoſſeſſed the Canaanites, and it is clearly anſwe= * 
red, thar God, who gave men their ticles, neyer- gaye The Children 
chem ſo abſolucely, no not in any Commiſſoa by the Cn 
law of Nature its (elf, but he reſerved a prerogative to Canaanites by 
diſpoſe of any thing otherwiſe, when it ſhould pleaſe Co5prero- 
bim and that God, by. that prerogative, did give to the he hadre = 
Children of 1ſ-ae!.cheir title to that lagd,to the Bgypti- cciv'd 
ans goods, to-many other things ; which gitr of Gods 
if any mancanſhewcoany thing which is anothers, it 
ceaſerh to be that <chers, and becomes his ; for the 
earch/is che Lords, be is the abſolute Proprietor, our pro- 
Priety is but »ſ#-frudugry, agd that dum Domino placue- 
744 z, yet:yacill hys will is revealed to'diſpoſe otherwiſe of 
it, iti630ggRice to take any mans eſtate from him, For 
| Bb2 theſe 


he "a 
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Fhe firſt gzne- 


theſe proprieties, although no-man can ſhew an nniver= 
ſal peremptory command of Gods, rhat thus or thus 
theſe or thoſe worldly goods ſhall be appropriated to 
theſe or thofe men, yet menin the very firſt plantation 
of the world did apprehendGod that granted this power 
cfappropriating ſome parts peculiar to themſelves in the 
barter of . entercommoning. So it appeares, thar 


rarion of men Noab,underſtood it in the 9. Chap. of Geneſis, preſently 


underſtood . 
their titles of 


propriety 


wirhourt Gods 
peremprory 
command. 


Tus and Wtile 


upon the fin of Cham verſe 27. God fball enlarge Iapher, 
and he ſhall dwell in the Tents of Shem, and Cinain ſhall 
be hs ſerwant ; which could not be, but that there muſt 
be a propriety in Sh:w. Sothar then ic ſeemes evident 
ro me, th:c both che rights of Commen and propriety 
were paſſed iuthe ſame deed, beczule as the other was 
expreſſed in the beginning of the Chapter; ſo this im- 
' plyed or ſuppoſed in the latter end 37 Ithink-I have ſaid 
enough of chis Concluſion, how Nature gave all things 
toll men. Ii you will bive a Law-phraſe, they had 
jus ad rem, not in re, they had a title to the thing, 
ro 2ny thing, a remote 'ticle,' every: man: is capable to 
. have any tbing'; and if the true' Proprietor deſert'ir, ic 
may be bis ; but they have only a ritle 7 7c, which bave 
lawfull poſſeſſion of ir, to enjoy and make uſe of it : He 
proceeds. 
| Se. 6. my y 
[ $0 that jus & utile, right and profitys the ſame hinge] 
dz 


Jor che ſame  T, am ſure ſuch a right is the greateſt wrone in the wor 
thing. 


ro pretend r/ght to what another is rightfully ſeiſed of, 
is moſt unjuſt ; the world, aatill ic was pofſeſſed, and 
each piece of it, was indifferent to any man; and ſo is ſtills 
. but when poſſcfled, it is icjuſtice todeprive the poſſef- 
ſor of what he enjoye's. He againe [ But that right of 
#ll, as to all things, @ tn effe&# no better ghenif no man __ 


- 
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right to any thing] this were true of his manner of right 
he delivered, but not of that I have expreſſed ; for by 
that right 1 ſpake of, all the firſt plancers of che world' 
had right ro what they planted, and yet at this day, Places & nor 
when any land is fosnd inhabited only by beaſts, whe- = Look agg | 
ther ſuch as was never before diſcovered, or deſerted his tharficſt 
by the former inhabicers, ic becomes the right of him iſh 

that enters upon it; ſo likewiſe all ſuch Fowle, Beaſts, 
fiſhes, precious ſtones, which by no Civill law of parti- 
cular Nations are appropriated, are his wbo ſeiſeth firſt 
upon them; and it is an injuſtice, by force, or fraud, to 
deprive them of what they have ſo ſeiſed, 

+ I remember Tlie hath an excellent diſcourſe, in one How Tullie 
Paradox,to ſhew, That Hoveſfum & tile is the (ame — 
buc chen in thar he takes tile nor, as Mr. Hobbes, for lit than My. 
g4ine, or what conduceth to the ſaving this /ife ; theſe Hobbes, 
things he utterly contemnes, and ſhewe's they are not 
profitable, bur unproficable, or many times burtfull co 
man 3 bur he underſtands this word profitable for thac 
which conduceth ro mans happineſs; and this he affirms 
to be only ſuch things as are honeſt, I think no man ever 
juſtified his Concluſion, as he underſtands theſe rermes 
of profit and right, 

He ends this Se, with 5n endeavour to prove his 
Concluſion For ſaith he, there is little uſe and benefit of Mc. Hobbes: 
that right a man hath, when another, as flrong or ſtrongty Irgumene ex 
then himſelf hath right to the ſame.) This Argument 
would have ſome force it his foundation bad: been well. 
laid, which was, that every men had right ro every thing 
even in 4nothers poſſeſſions but that appeares to be a mi- 

Rakein him,and checefore this Argument is weakwhich 


CHAP. 


1s:drawne ex Bow conceſſis, 


The righr of 
Nature nor 
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CHAP, XXV. 


Concerning nature's right, liberty, power , Of wayre and 


ſelf- preſervation by it, For what ends and advantages 6 
man may renounce his right uo life liberty,c56, 


Set. 1. 
T having finiſhed my diſcourſe upon this ſabjeR, 
as much as concernes his Corpme Politicum, I returne 
to examine his handling the ſame in his Leviathan, to 
ſee if the diverſity of expreſſion in this from the other 


doth adde any thing to the confirmation of his deſigne, 


Cap.14-p4g.64.He defines the right of nature to be,the 11 
berty every man hath to uſe his own power, as he will him- 
ſelf, for the —_— of his own nature. 4 

T bis definition I except againſt, as got cur out eyen 


to the thing defined. Firſt, it is too narrow, for this 


Hobbs defines Fight of nature concernes not himſelf alone, bue a man 
it, 


by right of nature hath right ro many things which relate 
nor to his ewne life: Yea, it it have ſuch a /iberty which 
conſiſteth in, ts do, or, no# to doe (as he expound's it pre- 
ſently after) thea it is a 1/ght of patwre,to forbeare to uſe 
his owne power, for the preſervation of his life, aſwell as to 
uſe ir ; ſo-chat out of this regard his defiaition agree's 
not toeyery particular contained in the right of wature, 
Secondly, like anill made garment, as its too freight 
i one place, ſo it is too wide in another, the liberty a 
man hath to uſe his power, as he will himſelf, for che 
preſervation of his ewne life, is not a right of nature ; tor 
the right of nature,ss I have ſhewed, is areſulcout of the 
law of Natwre, which impower's him for thac aRtiony but 
the law of nature gives not a man leave todo what he will 
for the preſervation, &c, (as I have ſhewed before) _ 
only 
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only ſuch things 2s are j»f, and according to right reaſon 
and the moſt publique and greateſt intendments of Na- 
ture, to which every particular man's nature and life is ai- 
med by that Nature which gives him his »4ture, are to 
be preferred before his life, 


SeF. 2, 

The next thing I blame is his deſcription of Ziberty, 
thus, [By {1berty is #nderſtood, according to the proper ſig- 
unification of the word the abſence of external! Frm Ty 
This is a moſt improper expoſition of thar /iberty he im- 


mediacely before pur-in the definition of right, for ex+ Nor liberty, as 
ternall impediments have nothing to doe with the /iberty b* deſcribes, 


of right, nor doth the taking away the ability to recover 
bis eltace by ſtrength of oppoſition, take away the right 
to have it, eſpecially this #ataral rights for other rights, 
by civill inſticution, and donation, doin ſome manner, 
depend upon outward things, becauſe thoſe N«tionall- 
lawes,which give them theſe rights,are ontward,alchough 
right and title be an inward thing, the iſſue of that our- 
ward law ; butin natural rizht the very /aw which give's: 
a man this right is an internall law, a law writ in man's 
heart; and therefore che liberty which atcend's this r/ght, 
and which, he ſaith, this right is, can in no-ſenſe be un- 
derſtood to be the abſence of externall impediments ; be 
adds [Which impediments may oft take away part of a mans 
power to do what be would. This is weakly ſaid, or moſt , 


impertinently, or both ; for external impediments can may hinder, 


take away no part of v4twral power (which alone is ne- 
ceſſary to xat#ral right) this may hinder nat»re in its ope- 
rations, bat this cannot take away the power of opera» 
tingzand in ceconomicks the diſobedience of a Son may 
hinder the acts ofa Parents exerciſing his jws nrurale, 
tus: 
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his 1a!ural right over his ſon but it cannot take away his 
gatural right over him : Theſe rights are tnternal things, 
which are not much concerned in what is o#tward but re- 


maine and keep their being, whatſoever outward things 
happen, 


Self, 3. 

His third thing to be cenſured in this Chap. and Paz. , 

is his definition of a Law of xatwre which is this [ 4 law by 

of natu; e(Lex naturalis )is 4 precept; or general Rate found 

out by reaſon, by which a man is forbidden to dot that which 

7s deſtruttive of his life or taketh away the meanes of pre- 

ſerving the ſame, and to omit that by which it may be beſt 

Exceptions 2 preſerved, } He is a moſt unhappie man in his definiti- 
—_ - Ons, which are foundations upon which be build's his 
nition of the © Giſcourſe, yet are ſo weake as they cannot themſelves 
law of nature, withſtand the leaſt oppoſition which many Reaſons may 
2flault them with. Firſt for this, we may obſerve, thar 

if he had ſaid, ſuch a Precept, as he ſers down, had been a 

law of nature, or a concluſion deduced out of a law of nature, 

he.had ſpoke truth but ſaying, a law of Natere is ſuch a 

precept, be makes this precepe to be the Predicate, as we 

Univerſity men, abuſed with Univerſity-learning, terme 

ic, and chen it muſt be as large as the ſubjef?. A /aw of 


ature is what this is not ; for, firſt, he makes this pre- 
cept ro be only a prohibition, To 2 negative law, A precept 
(ſaith he) by wh:cb a man is forbidden 8&c, when cer- 
cainly, sIchough there are negative precepts; yet they | 
__ are founded upon affirmative precepts ; no neeative which 
is not ſupported by an «ffirmative, and this law forbid- 
ding, muft be founded upon this affirmative duty enjoy -' 
ned by the /aw of natare that a man muſt love his own life, 
Certainly had not Mr. Hobbes proudly contemned Uni- 
ver ſity learning, he would bave writ more proper! Fo ane 
ave 
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have ſeduced himſelf into fewer errors ; next, obſerve A veine of er. 
with me that generall error which runne's through his — 

| oe...” ough 
whole diſcourſe, that he makes Nature aiming, in all his book. - 
her intendments, at the benefir only of particulars in 
thoſe provident lawes which ſhe hath made for the awt- 


verſal, when, indeed, the nature of all /awes is to looke 


to the publique, and particulars only as they are parts of 


the publique, The latter part of that SeZion I have 
ſhewed erroneous already, which aftirmes /aw and right 
inconſiſtent. 
| Set. 4. 

His next Sed?. in the ſame page and Chap. begins 
thus [ And becauſe the condition of man (25 hath been de- 
clared in the precedent Chap.) i 4 condition of war of ewe- 
1y one againſt every ont, in which caſe every one is governed 
by his own reaſon, | He (aid ſomewhat like trach, when Mc{Hobbes 
he (aid it was declarcd in the precedent Chapter , for cer- 3? ** _ 
rainly there was a bare dcclaration of fuch a thing, NO clares: when 
m2nner of proof chat had ſhew of reaſon. he proves nos 

Poſito quoltbes, ſequitar quidlibet ; if men ſuppoſe im- j2®, .. "a 
poſſible things, they may from thence argue impofſibi - poſe a multi- 
lities,({v0 abſurdo conceſio, mille ſequantar, an errour in j{ of ful 
the foundation, in the firſt drawing a line, multiplie's it$ v:he horrid. 
ſelf all che way, thus in chis inftance he goes on [ And 26 of one 
there is nothing he can make uſe of that may nat be « helpe ©***)ukon, 
unto him-in preſerving his life againſt his enemies, it fol- 
lowtth that in ſuch 4 condition every man hath right to every 
thing even t0 one 4n0thers bodies, (ee how many falſhoods 
are ſuppoſed to make op this horrid concluſion. Firſt, 
that unreaſonable definition of the right of Natore. 
Secondly, thar, as bad, of the law of Natwre. Thirdly, 
That not to b2 imagined theſis that every man is at war 
with cvery man, without all _— this cannot follow, 

» that 


— — — 


Nor ought 
eile which is 
nor infinite, 
and that ink- 
Nice is God, 
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Policies," were he expert in all Mcchanicks, in neturall 


knowleoge,in Morall, in any of which never man' was 
perfe&, yer his ſoule would not be full with all this, 
nor his appetite of knowledge ; for he muſt needs de- 
fire (whtn he knowe's all theſe) ro know the cagſe of 
all, which is God 4 as in TiH(/megifigs his Prmander, 
when: he asked this Philoſophick 2nd knowing man, 
what he «fired © he anſwered, I deſire to know things and 
their cauſes ; the knowledge 6f any thing without their 
cauſes, is nor ſatisfaRtory to a mans ſoule z and alchough 
menare proud of little Sciences, yet ſatisfied they can- 
not be without the knowledge'of God, and his caufa» 
r:on of things ; the world cannot fill the vaſtnefle of 
man's ſoule or defire z they can, and doe thiak of other: 
worlds, and of him who'is.the-cauſe of alj, and defire 
roknow:him'z 1'ipeak not-of 'the' bafer fore of men, 
wholive lictle:'otherwiſe then beafts ;' 2nd then whom 
beaſts are more happy $but of chem who live like men 

excelling beaſts by theſe divine faculties of reaſon and 
wit, rheſe:cannot chooſe bur-defire to know God: for 
knowledgeis of Th, Godis the fonntaine of all truth, 
from:whence ircame; yea Trath its ſelf, and therefore 
that Underſtanding, which is carried to Trath;cannor be 
at reſt uncill'ic come tro know him #gaine ; God is infi- 
nite, nothing can fill che onderſRtanding bur'whar is infi- 
nice. Let a Mathematitian take che greateſt nombet he 
can, another,yea himſelf, inthis unde1 ſtanding can make 


2 greater; the Undetſtanding'ot man can graſp and con- 


taine any finite thing, and' therefore is greater. Let 
himimaginea world as great, lines'long as he can, yet 
the underſtanding of anothe?, yea bis own, at a ſecond 
act, can enlarge that, and make it greater ;'(o thar what- 
ſoever is fin.ce cannot fill a man's Sonle, but onely what 

is 
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is ioftaite; and therefore onely God, who is infinite, can 
be ſatisfaRory ro man's underſtanding, What I (ay for 
the Underſtanding , I fay iikewiſe for the Pill ;, whit is 
leſſe then inflaite cannot ſatisfy ir ; Þ (peak not of theſe 
beaſtly ſenſual aff: tions, they may be ſurteited upon, 
yea the very enjoying them make's men loath them - 
but of his humane W.ll, his iwmte/{:fFaql, nothing can ta- 

_ t:5sfy that bur what is infinirely good ; let us look upon &;ches doe: it 
tiches, and things of char nitwe, although they are n07, wh ch 
thiſted after moſt eagaly by man's reafonable Will boos. ator 

(no. beſt coyer's Wealth): yer the Sole of 'man i3ne+ parizne cover. 

ver ſacisfied with them, bur they prove like fuell ro the o(nc(s of ger- 

fre, the more a man hath the more te deſire's they, gf men have 
who haye:ſo-mucb as heir riches'is a' bard*n''0 them; m2. 

are faine £0 lay che load upon orher mens | fonlders, 

their Servants co manage for them 4 yer thel: men de- 

fire more ; he,whaisin meane eſtxres require's little 

addicions/tg content him-z when he hab-goccen char, he 

hagh larger. defies , when a Kingdome, another 2 

world; and thengrie ve's he can have no more.” Tne- 

ver read the deftre of riches ſatirfied in any man but him 

in the Parable, who cryed, Soule take thine eafe, for thou 

haſt Treaſures layd up for many ages z (auch fl thes, and 

little inconfiderable « j :culations of Content, men ſome - 

times have, upon the enjoyment of worldly wealth 3 

bur had that man beene asKed' a little after, would you 

have another Barue full of Corne 7 he would have been of 

another, mind, 4nd have (aid, let me have that, ang the', 

4nd a thouſand more ; and had he tall the wealth in'rhe 

world, unlefle thys-ſboqld be fecured to bim, chit neither 

1#{t nor Moth ſhall corrupt it, nor Theewes breake through 

and ſteale it, yea that that great Thiefe, death, ſhall not 

12ke bum from ic, his Will. cannot be contented 4 which 
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Man hath 


yet was never granted to menin this -world. I will not 
ſtay upon thiszriches are not things abſolutely good, bur 
relatively onely, as they are referred to other things, 
they are onely bona wHilis, profitable goods, and that 
word profit intimate's ſome other things that they are 
profitable for; and therefore they who delire riches, 
dere ſome other thing for which theſe riches are deſi- 
red, and therefore they cannot ſatisfie that man's defire 
who covet's them, bur he muſt goe further z, in one 
word, to conclude this diſcourſe, goodneſle, happineſlſe 
abſolute, is the objeR of man's will z there is- nothing 
good, but God all other things are partiall goods,they 
have ſome good, but they lacke more then they have z 
and where there is a deficiency, that-is not abſolutely 
good z therefore not any thing, not. all: things; can C2- 
tisfie man's will, but he onely ; for ſtill cherewill be' a 
further defire in the Covetous ſoule of man, uncill the 
bave him who is af goody Now then, if the Underſtand- 
ing can be filled withootbing but God ;- it the Will 
canibe ſatisfied wich nothing bue him , ic is moſt rea- 
ſcnable chat there ſhould Þe ſome: ſuck Condition, 
where cheſe two higheſt powers, which are given under 
the Sunae, ſhould be (atisfied. 


Se. 12, 
1 will next enquire, whether this ſatisfaRion can be 
io this life ; if nor, ſure there muſt be ſuch a thing here- 
after z and for this, it is fiſt evident that man hath ſome 


fea knowledge of God in this. life; he can by examining 


bronlclgeo ceuſes find that there muſt be a fr ft ; yea, he can from 
od iN A1S 
Jife, 


thence 2ffirme that be muſt be tree from all imperfeQi- 
ons, incorporeall, immenſe, and the like, becauſe Cor- 
poriety, Meoſurability, figitencſle, argue imperfeRion, 

| This 


_ 
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Thus have men Philoſophiz; d by rexſon: bur the under- 
ſtznding is not filled with this-3as you may obſerve a 
Covatry-man, when he ſee's another wiite, walke 

ſpedke, and the like, he cam tell you, theſe are the ef- 
teas of ſome excellent principles in that man who doth 
them; ask him, whac it is* he can, with all the world, 
tell you, ic is his Sowle ; but ask, what that Soule is * he 
iS at a ſtand, he knowe's nothing of it , ſuch are our 
thoughts of God, from whoſe works of his we know 
there isa cauſe which bringe's theſe mighty things to 
paſſe, which we call God ; but what that God is, who 
doth them, we are at a loſſe, by all the reaſon man can 
fiad out for asa dog can apprehend his maſter's kind» 
neſſe co him, or his anger, yet cannot know the excel- 
leacy of his Maſter's Wiſdome, power, &c. becauſe he 
is ina lower rank of things then man is z much leſle is 
man able to reach at char infinice excellency of God, be- 
ing many degrees much lower then God, than any 
Creature is below man, This is the knowledge a man 
may have of God ;. if there be any thing elſe, ic maſt 


 bechatother way, in which many Divines have trod, 


beſides theſe negatives of imperfeRions, to conceive 
theſe things we call perfeRt ons to be in a much more in- 
finitely excellent manner in him who is God : So J 
basbandman may know that a learned man exceed's 
bim in knowledge, and that this knowledge is in divine, 
naturall, and morall things z but what that knowledge 
of his is, he cannot cell, unleſſe that learned man rey 


ittobimy ſo itis in reſpeR of God, we know he hath Noe pokcive- 
ies beyond us, that theſe conſiſt in theſe or 07.0 en. 
theſe eminencies ; but what is the natnre of cheſe emi- revelation, 


nencies, no man can know', but he ro whom! God re-" 
veale's them  yec NGAT PHI 27%. as know 
PS 1 


them 
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them. But it may here be ſaid, that God hath revealed 
theſe excellencies of his tn his holy book ; he hath revea- 
led ſomething of himielf in Scr.pture, enough for a 
viaticum, tor a repiſt by the way, in a Ridle, darkely, 
behiad a Cloud , by which he belicve's there are ſuch 
thidgs z yet faich cannor make men abſolutely pertecty 
Whar Faith jt is the ſupport, the foundation of things hoped for z but 
= 19W2'd Peregrinamur fide, we mult be ſtrangers trom happineſs, 
| whilſt we live in taithy it is of things abſent 4 happineſle 

conſiſts in the fruition, the poſſeſſion of whar is preſent, 
which cannot be ſo long as we are believing ; Fairh 
give's man a nearer approach to happinefle, then any 
thing elſe in this world; and therefore a faithfull man 
can paſſe better through all the affronts of this world , 
then 2ny other; becauſe he knowe's there is a bappineſs 
for him el{where z that he is approaching to it ; his com- 
ver fation'is in heaven, as S. Paul ſpraketh ; his thoughes 
are there, bis bufineſle and negotiation ; this world be- 
long's not to him , but yet he is going to his happineſle ; 
onely, he is not there, untill he pur off: his fleſh and 
blood; There are other revelations to propherique 
What dreams, perſons, by dreames, viſcons, and other apparitions, iby 
0 which God is pleaſed to reveale himſelt to ſome eſpe» 
$s &c . : 

: ciall Servants of his z but theſe are of ſome particular 

things, which cannot fi)l the vaſt underſtanding of man, 
there are likewiſe cx/«ſits in ſome men, which (I gueſs) 
bave had by them fuller and greater manifeſtations of 

God ; of that kind was that Saint Paz/ ſpeake's of, in 
which were unutterable myſteries; but theſe are very 
ſhort, enough to give a man a taſte of heaven, not ſatisfie 
himy enongb to make him long for more of the ſame, 

and deſire to be diſſolved, and br with Chrift , enough 'to 
give him an eagerncſle of defire, mixed with the __ 

TR ore 
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fort of aſſurance. He who hath happineſſe, as it muſt be 
fall, ſoir muſt be conſtant, without loſſe, or feare of 
loſing: for alchough beaſts are happy in the preſent en- 
joyment of their happy objects, becauſe they have no 
forecaſt of any future evill, unleſle ſuch little Sagacities, 
and inſtins of nature as diſpoſe them to theſe, or theſe 
proviſions tor the future; yet man, having foreſeeing 
eyes, alwayes looking at what will become ot him here- 

ater, cannot be happy in the preſent without forecaſt 

of the furure, what he ſhall be; and therefore theſe-tem- 

porary felicities cannot make him blefled, 


Seb. 13. 

W hat I have ſaid of the Underſtanding, may be aps The feverall 
plyed to the Wifl, for ghe Underſtanding give's light ap CnY 
all che Wi4's ations ; and the reeſoneble/.H cannor pole Randiog and 
fibly enjoy any thing without it : Therefore as the.*>< Will, bock 
Underſtanding cannot in this world fully apprehend the ragedy 
infinite good, neither can the 11 enjoy it $ the. BIG perfect inchis 
joye's in nothing which is nor preſent 5-and the- Undey= 06 
ftanding is that onely arme which embracerth this infi- 
nite good, and the onely hand which layeth hold of ic 
" to conveyit to the Will ; and therefore, becauſe tbe 
Underſtanding cannot fully, and clearely, receive this 
infiaice Goodneſſe, neicher Wnderftanding , nor WT, 
neither of theſe moſt excellent faculties, can be per» 


feed in this World, 


| Std. 14. 

And now after this tedious diſcoprſe, from: which I The cerrainey 
can yet hardly withdraw my 'Pen, coaufider my: Argus» * _— af- 
menac, and (ee if in reaſon it may not yield a man a5 ſam'd 2nd mt 
ſtrong aſſurance as almoſt any natural Truth, that #beye proved, 


It3 is 


- 
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is a felicity after death: Gonlider the moſt- apparent 
truths which thy R-aſon can perſwade thee to ot things 
unſeen ; thou art -ſſured thar all men in al! tbe world 
are mortal, and muſt dye :. ask the reaſon; thou ſeeſt, 
ar heareſt,, that all-here doe ſo where thou liveſt,, and 
from thence canſt colle&t- that death belong's co all 
mankind: thou knoweſt that the fire burn's in the 12+ 
dies, becau'e it hath a power of burning, and an.appe- 
tice.to it whereſoever it 15: (o I w.ll argue not from. 
one Species, or fort of things, but from all the things in 
this world: there is nothing in the world which hath 
an appetite not ſatisfhable, a power without an ade- 
quate ſubjeR, as Logicians ſpeak, therefore ic muſt be 
in man, in whom certainly there can be nothing in vain 
or impertetz ſo that the certyinty of this is drawn 
from the moſt univerſal Principle that is in Nature, 
and ſuch a Principle which is as univerſally couched 
upon by. Philoſophers and School- menzas any one wharſa« 
ever, that Dew, & natura nihil faciunt fruftraz that 
frefira et. potentia que nunquam reducitur in attum., 
which theſe powers ſhould be, if there were no felicity 
__ this lite, becauſe there can. be none abſolutely 
ere. 


Sed. 15. 

I know of but. two things which can be objeRed here 
againſt this Concluſion , and I will endeayour to ſatisfie 
them 1n order, ſeverally. 

The firſt is, that although man cannot enjoy the 
compleat full ſatisfaRion of theſe powers in this life, 
uy ie may be happy in thoſe little parcels of knows 

edge of God, and his delight in that, by confining his 


 defire and curbing it in, ſapere a# ſobrictaters, as S, Paul 


= 


ſpeaketh : and thus be will be happy. here id this life. 
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L anſwer, this may breed a moderate content, but not _, A. _.. 
-@ happinſs: Happinef is, thin which no more can be Mag - — > 
defiredz bur there is no min know's ſo mach of God a tm, ng 
in chis life, that he ought not to defire more, becauſe ED __ 
more is knowablez for although inthe fulne(s of hap- he hath, 
pinefthe whole bleſſed Viſion is manitelt in a glorious ord m- 
manaer, at one a, and thar enjoyed ; yet here we get ** © 
it by piece-meal, now one, then another apprehenſion, 
by. parts, and pieces z and the Iaftinitene(s of Divine 
perteRions is ſuch, that no man's lite, applyed to no- 
thing elſe, can compals a tull apprebenſion of ity yea, 
the turther be goe's in this. Journey, the further he 
finde's himſelf ar a loſs, and behind with knowledge z 
therefore a man- muſt not be content, but ſtrive tor 
more knowledge; or it he have ſome content, yet 
this cannot be ſatisflon. of-che powers , bur a curbing 
them, which yield's bur a halt enjoyment, ſuch as may 
be proper for a Viator, a Traveller to it, not a poſſeſſsr 
of happin:ffin hope, as the Prophet David (ay'th; but 
God  —_ in the land of the living : we. 
inthe land of the dying, where others and we die'dayly, 
and our happineſs here is Gad, bur God in hopeyWhen 
we come to the /zndot the livize, God will be our 
portion and poſſeſſion : to conclude, men may have a 
begun: happineſs here, but. not perſeR untill hereafter - 
man perhaps may haye content here, but felicity onely 
in heaven after life. A Traveller joye's his heart to 
ſee at a diſtance that happy Palace where he hope's for 
comfort,. but. he is nor ſatisfied uncill he come there : 
ſoit iS with us ia our Jqurney to heaven; the happineſs - 
we have here is ouc hope of ic, but hereafter our poſ- 
ſefion, Oo 
The next ObjzRion.may be , That this future Feli- 22) 09 2. 
Ii 3 City . 
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city is ar) Article of our Faith, the Conclaſion of all 
the Twelve, The reſurreftion of the body, and the life 
everlafting : Now if it were demonſtrable thus by rea- 
ſon, an a& of Faith is nor neceſſary to it. 
 2onomn I can here bring the firſt and laſt Articles of our Faith 
econd Ob- . , , . - 
j-&ion an- together, that which concerns God's creation, and this 
Iwer'd, about which concern's man's ſalvation , man's beginning and 
wn, end, which are both from God, and ſay, That for both 
laft Article of of them there is abundance of reaſon, but thoſe Rea- 
/ ourFaith. ſgns cannot be eaſily argued by every man, and yer 
though every min cannot 'Philoſophize in high points 
of learning, every man can believe theſe Concluſions 
which are proved by learned men, and that beliet is re- 
quired of every man z and ſurely belicf hath great force 
co faſten men to that-which chey, 'upon good grounds, 
believe; no man know's who is his Mother, but by 
his belief of very eafie people to deceive, and to be 
deceivedz and yet this belief is conſtantly adhered 
unto by all ſorts of men, ſo that men dare depole, thar 
ſuch a one was this man's Mother, and fuch chis man's ; 
none of us, that are not travelled in thoſe parts , know 
thac there is a Conſtantinople, yer we are aſſured by 
hear-ſay, and are moſt confidenc there is ſuch a City : 
and ſtronger than all theſe may our Faith be of this 
Tiuth, as I hive (hewed z, Faith and Reaſon doe not 
deſtroy, but help, one the other ;- for it is with our way 
to heaven, as to other places z when 2 man hath (ſh-wed 
us one way, we can by that gueſs at another, which 
hath proportion and convenience to that , like lights, 
when You have kindled one Candle, you may eaſily 
light others at that: whea the Soul of man is enlighte- 
ned by Faith, it can with much more eaſe afterwards 
inlighten Reaſow, which perhaps elſe ic would never 
have 
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have thought upon, and Reaſon ſometimes aſſiſt s Farth, 

- for when the perſons, we believe,;deliver ro be believed 

nothing but that is reaſonable, it1$ with -comtort ſwal- 

lowed down and entertldined, and the work of Faith 

hath leſs labour when it impoſerth no am4«ſonable thing. 

Thus you ſee the fame Concluſion may be the reſalt The me 

of Fanh and Rraſon, and therefore alch>ugh proved in ©onciufion 

one, yet exalced as an Article im the other. refotr of Fajch 
I could now inſiſt upon the Article of Faith, how and Reaſon, 

confirmed by Scripture, but that is done by an hun- 

dred men betore, 'and is evident to9-to eyety one-thar 

looke's upon the New Teſtament: 1 could turther en- 

large upon that I have already rouched, concerning the 

Credib:liry and Fitnefs to believe thoſe men-which de- 

liverediit to us, that certainly, as Ferſlav (aid tb SiPand, an argument 

not he' onely, but all the reft-wae mud with learning, *2 confirme 

or ſomething elſe; 'who did'endare'fo many 2Midtions, #2, $1247, 

yea death, tor Religion, if there were no reward here» Maryrs con- 

after; and the Story of their ſufferings was (ealed- ro f72*! in their 

us by the blood of thouſands in divers immediare Cen © 

ruryes, 3nd cominyed by tcheiimoſt udiverſally conſen- 

red Scory int the world :- ſo'rhar,'$or-eerrainry we, have 

not ſo much reaſon to believe any Arxicle of the Faith 

(1 ſpeak of reaſon) not any Ctiiclufion delivered by 

relation, as this one , That there u 4 Bleſſedneſs hereafter 

for God s ſervants, becauſe this is the reaſon, and chiet 

reaſon, why theſe men durſt dye for Religion ; this 

made Shagrach, Meſhach , and Abednegs, Dan. 3. de- 

ſpiſe the fire for Gods cauſe; the Heroick Sons,2 Mac.7, 

contenin Tortures with a moſt noble Conſtancy, be- 

cauſe they looked tor a better and happier life ſo, as 

it is phraſed Hebr. 12.1, We are compaſſed about with a ., 

mighty cloud of Witneſſes, or indeed a cloud of mighty 

Witneſſes, 
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- Pparage the 

toreſaid Ar- 
 ticle of our 

" taith. 


WIL c.. Witneſſes, to evidence the Truth : Mr. Hobbes there- 
' lpeted of a fore did not doe this noble heavenly Concluſion 1ight, 
deſign, rodil- when he ſay'd, [It # received oncly upon 4 belief , groun- 


ded upon other mens ſaying, that know it ſupernaturally, or 
that they know theſe that knew them, that knew others, 
that knew it ſupernaturally) which was a diſgracefull ex- 
preſſion, and, I caa juſtly. fear, intended to that pur- 
poſe, to diſparage this Article; for let a man conſider 
his Concluſion which follows , [ Breach of Faith cannot 
be called a Precept- of Reaſon, or Nature ] This, he faith, 
was oppoſed by ſome who held killing of Sovereigns law- 

full: this ſeemed ont of: his premiſles to be argued ; 

tor thus, That which conduceth 10 future felicity ought to 
be done ; but the breach of faith in kilting of gabag'y 2 

conduceth to future felicity, therefore &c, what need had 
he any way to have diſgraced our hope of heayen ; it. 
might have ſerved his turn much better to have ſhewed 


'how the God of Truth love's Truth', and hate's Falſ- 


hoed; how unpoſſible ic is that Error and Falſhood 
ſhould be the way to Truth, how inconſiſtent they are: 
theſe things would abundantly have ſerved his turn, 
and haye contented the Reader ; but to leave thar, 
and fall foule , without: occaſion, upon our hope of 
heaven, was very-ill dotie of him. 


CHAP, 
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Of Covenants, and keeping faith , Of demmage and injury. 
Th exerciſe of Ae bs its Ar hae | pore mege 
tical proportion is that call d Commintative,'' What 
in it and diftributive may: be due: without Covenem, 
The juſtice of an Arbritratowr., Mr. Hobbes's miſtakes, 
about juſtice,merit &5, Bodin's harmonical proportion. 
The old Phileſophers wnjuftly' cenſur'd'by Mr. Hobbes, 
Of Bpicirms "and bus ' Philoſophy ;Fhe Stolehs,' ore.” 
Fortitude and Liberality tated" bitter by them thew he 
pretends, 1 


SetF. 1. | 
|| Leave this now, and on wich-him [ 0rhers (Carty he) * 
that allow, for « Law of Nature, the —_ of Faith, 
dee nevertheleſſe make exception. of cer tai « Perſe as 
heretteks &6.] 1 condemn this with him, bur doe nor ap- 
prove his reaſon for it, which is [1f 4» fault of 4 mas 
be [ufficient to diſcharge our Covenant made,the ſame'ought 
in reaſon ts have been ſufficient 16 have hindred the ma- 
king of it; I allow northis anſwer, becauſe it deſtroye's 6cirions prod 
tht ſuppoſition, upon which ic was grounded, which is nd bad,inthe 
that men have made a Covenant z now the queſtion is, _—_— and 
whether that Covenans may lawtnlly' be broke'$ this'is Covcnance, 
no fatisfaRion, to ſay, thar chere was the fame 'rex{on 
not to'make the Covenant, as to bredkeir, for-both'may' 
be amifſe, to make it raſhly, and to break ic raſhly, and 
one-may be well, another ill z as to covenant tg doe any 
honeſt'thing,the Covenant was good, the breach ill ; So? - 
likewiſe the. Covenant:maybe ill ;\andthebreath good, 
aS in choſe examples before inſtancedin; nor as' it is''2 
breach of fairb,bur of that wicked bond; niy, I cap ſhew 
his anſwer weake out of this, chat ic is poſſible that h-who 
"8 K k made 
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made 4 Covenant with another, may doe it with an or- 
thodox man, or with ane not. apparent to be other, 
and yet the man afrerwards turne her-cique, or diſcover. 
h's hereſy; in.chat caſe.it.isnot poſſible for. the Copenanter 
co find the ſame.reaſon ih making, as was in breaking bis 
Covenants z {0 that, alrhough bis Concluſion be true, 
that faith is to be kept with all men, yet bis foundation 
and ground, upon which he builc it, was faulty. : Indeed 
* the ground upon, which his- concluſion is eſtabliſhed is, 
that God.is the God of truth, that Religian drfbroye's not, 
but perfeF+: morall. vertues, . amongſt which, veracity 
Truth-ſpeaking, is 4 principal one, and therefore. cannot 
reach to break faich wich any one: I would have theſe 
men who caught that doqtrine, conſider,how it had been 
poſſible for-the-4poftt ro have enlarged. Chriſtian Reli- 
Fion amongſt-rhe-Gewriles, if-chey had broached ſuch 2 
dodrine, {o odious to humanity-: but chey caught the 
quite contrary, as is. evident; 1 let it pafſe, and proceed. 


$a 9. RW OR Seft. 2» 
_ - His application of 1aſtice.-and 1njaftice to men, . and. 
actions, 1s ingenuous, but at the bortome of the page 
74+ be endeayours to ſhew that ſometimes dammage is 
_ done ro ene,when the Injury is done to angther [ 45 when 
the Maſter cammand his Servant to give mony to 4 Stran- 
ger x if it be not done, the Injury is done 40 the Maſter, 
whom he had before Covenanted to obey + but that dammage 
redaundeth to the ſtranger to whom he, had no, obligation] 


Ned:mmoge this ichandſome, but alittle too fine: for I. am perſwaded 
"P- chat no dammpgecan be where: is.n0 loſſes loſſe canngt be 


where a thing is nar had z he that hach nothing can loſe 
nothing ; for his inſtance; the Smrenger had zight to his. 
Meſter's kindnefſe 3 andcheſame bond, which tyed. the 


Servant 


_— I *. 4 
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Servant to obey his Maſter in char command, ebloged bim, - 
likewiſe to-give it to'che Srenger ; Te eons of 


the Maier (juſtly entitled the franger to it. as thar 
Servant, who defrauded him of ic, is bound in Conſci- 
ence to make him reſticution afrerwards for char jury, 
He hath another inſtance, by which he endeavonr's co il- 
luſtrate this propoſicion, at the top of 75 page 1# 
commonwealths private men may remit to one another their 
debts ;, but not robberyer, or oth:r wialences, whereby they 
are endammaged Jhow doth this provethat injury may be 
done to ome,and the dammage to 4nober* any main may 
forgive, or remit any dammage, or injury (no « | 
without 1nj#r5) ſo far as it concerne's bimſelfe; but not 
wherein it concerne's another; nor doth his following 
reaſon ſpeak any-more'z Becauſe (ſaith he) the deraywing 
of debt is an Injury to themſelvess bus: and violence 
are injuries tothe Perſon of the Common- wealth}So thew'ic 
ſeems,by him;thar damage is not without 1»j#r7;when 
the Commoen- wealth is deammaged, it is injured, where a 
private man is dewmaged, he 1s injured; & either of theſe 
may remit thoſe dammages or Injuries are done to'themn, 
and cheir/parts in the (ame aR, when one- and the-ſame 
a doth often endammage and izjere both; bur neither 
can juſtly intermeddle wich che ocher's incereſt. 

Seft, :3.\ 


He proceed's, [ [»ftice of atFions *35|(by writers divided 


into Commurcative «»d Diſtribucive] This diſtinQion he The explicari. 


Coommu- 


cenſure's ; 1ſhall cenſure him for ir, 'bac before {doe 2227 oma 


that, that my judgement may appeare 'more cleare, & iburive ju- 
whea ic is applyed co the ſeveral | ag will per. *<- 


mit' an explication of that divifion, how it is unders 
ſtood ' by / the conſent of thoſe' he call's w#ters, 
which are Scheo/emen, Caſuifts and Morall Philoſophers. 

$159: WER Kk3 Thus. 
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To which is 1.1, Thus they diſcourſe of -Inftice ::2ftice of actions -is 
premiſed thar-ejther in the aRians of a-p@ticular; relating : to the 
of wave 3 
OT LEg21 Jil» 
Ktice- 


whole body of the Common- wealth , orot the body or 
whole to particulars, or of particulars one to another, 
The. firſt they call, Communis Inſlitia 01 legalis, commoy 
or legal Juſtice; Common, becauſe it: concerne's the 
community » and /rgall,;becauſe ic bath! the -ſame' in- 
tent with all Lawes, which is the publike benefic : or 
elſe becauſe iris required by the law of that welzgn, or 
ſame 4phoriſma' of the law of nature, which dictate's 
thai the: whole ſhould. be -preſerved' rather then any 
Parzicular 5 of this ſarc are the 'performance of- thoſe 
duties and ſervices which are required by'ibe lawes of 
the Land,as the repaires of High-wayes, paying publick 
Taxes. in.to; the. Exchequer; yea, to expoſe a man's 
life to danger for the pyblick good , and. preſervation 
of-either'Chureb, or- State. : The ſecond'ſort, of the 
whole. to particulars,: is that they call Diffriburive ju- 
ſlice, which is apparent in the rewarding and puniſhing 
of men; and: in this is required a Geowetricel propoy- 
ton, which requires. four'tearms, -as thus; ſuch « propor- 
tion 45 two hath te few, hath three'to fix, it is juſt half 5 
or ſuch «4 fix hath to eight, fifteen hath to twenty, it is 
three parts of four; thus when a Pariſh relieve's the 
poor w.th the publick Stock, ſuch a family as hath 
three bed-rid -people in. it, muſt have treble the relief 
of thag which hath 'but one;out of:che publick Stock : 


 Saindiſpoſing Offices, it is juftce that be 'who merit's 


accordingly, ſhould-be exalted to dignity, and rewards 
proportionable'z, he, who hath merit for a Caprain, a 
Captain's place , a-Colonel, a Colonel's , and ſo.inall 
proteſhons z and it is not juſtly done inlmm who hath 
the diſpenſation. of theſe-Digaities,. to give the _ 
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worthy the place'of more worth, and the more worthy 
the place of leſs worth, | 

The third kind is of pareicular men owe with anther, 
5nd this they tearm Commwt ative Fuftice, which con- 
filt's is exchanges and rhe trade and negotiation one 
man hath with 'another z to this they affien rhe mea- 
ſure Arithmetical, which is ſo mach as the other, for 
for five : he, who bath right ro five ſhillings, muſt have 
five thillings, and no more , be,who kath ſo much dam- 
mage, muſt, in juſtice, have ſo-much ſatistaRtion, and 
no more, Without any conſideration of merit or deme- 
ritz vertue or vice ; a (hilling's worth of work muſt be 
payd with a ſhilling : this is the generall Dodtrine 
which is delivered by Writers concerning F#ſt/ce, Let 
us ſee what he except's. Whar he writ 15 not true 
Fuſtice of Actions is not by Writers divided ifito Com- 
mwwutative and Diſributtve', when he faith, Fuftice of 
Afions, he muſt anderſtand F»ſtice in its generall no- 
tion, which, by the conſent of all Writers, is firſt divi- 


ded into {egall or common Fuſtice, 2nd particalar , there Many 2 of 
Juftice being 
not compre- 


under theſe two, I mean not onely the as of thoſe kended under 
that are called Theological Virtues, Faith, Hope, and the other ewo, 


Ire many ads of F«fice- which are not comprehended 


Charity, which are juſ# as, bur are not contained in 
this Diviſion , but there-are' many adts of Moral Fu- 
flize which are none of theſe'; as thus, Iris 2 gallanc 
and heroick a& of jaſtice, for a man'to 2dventtre his life 
for the Satery of his Countrey , jsftice it is, becauſe 
due to. bis. Countrey,: that any one” part ſhould periſh 
rather than the: whole; -but neither Commutative,.nor 
Diftributive Fuſtice , as may appear. Ir is «juft «ion, 
inchedanger of the Common-wealch ranning ro.ha- 
zard, for a wiſe man A.” adviſe, to refcae 

3 it 
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it from that menacing ruine , yet it is neither of theſe 
two; it is ajofft at (Ithink) for me to write theſe 
notes upon his Book z to admoniſh raen to avoid the 
danger ir threaten's, if not prevented ; but not dt- 
fiributive or Commutative Fuſtice, but that which is 
called Common or legal juſfice, which looke's to the 
publick good , ſo that you ce, there are many «&#s of 
J#ftice legall not comprebended under theſe heads, and 
this commonly delivered by Writers ; bur his excep- 
tions are againſt the other two. Hts firſt quarrell is 
againſt the dotine of Commwtative, and it is thus z 

Sea, 4. 
[ Commutative therefore they place in the equality of 
the value of the things comtratted for, as if it were 
injuſtice to ſell dearer then we buy, or to give more 
104 man than he merit's,} ſo here ate two arguments 
againſt an Arithmetical proportion in Commutative Fu- 
'Argument 1. tice, I will examine them both [' «s if it were injwſlice to 
__ ſell dearer then we buy ] That's the firſt: This is not a 
p:oportion in go0d conſequence, tor the yalue of every thing is not to 
Communtve he confidered onely from its own intrinſecall yertue and 
Jut<* ©2- excellcncy; bur, as he ſpeak's handſomely afterwards, 
By 'whar the from [the appetite of the buyer] yea from many external 
price of any accommodations which a thiag hath, as from that pains 
NY *© 2nd induſtry the owner took in getting; theſe goods z 
from the hazard he mide in getting them ; from the 
neceſſity orpleaſure he hath of choſe things ; all which 
may jultly raiſe the price of any commodity, and are, 
in themſelves, things valuable: 1 could inſtagce in eve- 
ry particular z but itis obvious, and itis delivered by 
all Caſuiſts, that theſe chings are boneſtly co be pri- 
ced, and valued, by the Seller y be ſpeake's ingenu- 
ouſly, whea be ſaith, a lictle after, that [The walne of 
| all 
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all things contrat#ed for i meaſured by the apputite of the 1 
ContratFors] (0 that where there is a certain contretF, 
the Arithmical proportion, in Commutative Fuſtice, is 
to be reckoned from the words of the ContralF, not 
from the iaward yalue of the thing contracted for z the 
firſt is-cert2in, the other will alwayes be dubious: you > Ree 
may obſerve in the ſecond Book of the Kings, 6. 25: jew any ich 
that, in the Siege of Semaria, an Aſſe's head was fold for of Pigeons = 
fowr ſcore pieces of ſilver , and a kab of Pidgtons dung for hon ge w_ 
five pieces of ſilver : this hid no Arithmencal proportion maria. 
to the internal worth of the things, but as they were 
priced by the Seller's neceſſity, which is a valuable 
addition to any thing which is ſold: So that, in expreſs 
contratts, the ſenſe of the ContradF is alwayes to be 
confidered in Commutative juitice z but Commutative ju- 
ſtice hath to doe in many things where there are not 
verbal and certain FTearms exprefled, and, in. ſuch Dea- 
lings, the 4-ichmetical proportion muſt; in ſome rule, FÞ*2_the A- 
be applied to the valye of the thing, as thus, in a clear proportion 
Inſtance 3 A man hath hired many to reap in his field, wait be »p- 
he finde's another idle; bia's bim.goe to work with ?,1;. of hs 
the reſt; he doth his Dayes worke with them, he thing, 
ought to be payd, according as he payd the other men, 
becauſe alchongh. there was not a punctual Contraf?, 
yet, it is evident, he valued a man's Dayes-work at 
ſacha rate: Solikewiſe,as I hve kaown-a Maſter and a 
Servant- man contra oft-times in private, at the quar- 
ter- Day they Ditfer abogt the Wages; the Maſter (a th 
ſo much, the Servant, more ; it is juſt the Servant 
ſhould be pay'd ; in thoſe Countreys where there are 
Statute- Wages determin2d, which ought to be in all, 
they have a recourſe to that Standard, and there it (hall 
be valued bow much. Thus, where Centres are ex- 
preſſed, 
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prefled, the Tearms of chem expound the Arithmetrcal 
proportion ; but where not, the value muſt ſome other 
way be examined, and that applyed. And this may 
ſuffice,for anſwer to his firſt Argument, which ſayd, we 
might not then ſell dearer than we buy: for, upon many 
occaſions we may, and it iSjuſt co doe ſo: As to his 
Confirmation, That the ContratFors appetites values all 
things : it is true, that the Arithmetical proportion is 
confidered according to the Centre? , bur where there 
is no ſuch Contra, there the internal value of che thing 
is onely confidered ; but in both an Arithmetical proper - 
tion is confidered, which be feemed to be diſpleaſed 
With, 
"+ Se, 5. 69 

His ſecond Argumenc is , That {/f this" proportion 
ſhanld be obſerved, then it were injuſtice to give more than 
a man deſerves.) This Argument way be blown away 
with ſaying, thar giving, or not giving, have nothing to 
doe with jeftice, giving belong's to another vertue, 
cailed Liberality z, a&ts of Fuſtice are aRts of Duty y atts 
of Giving ate as of Bownty: but this 1 may cell him, 
that it were an a&t of 1»j»ftice tor that Juige or Um- 
pire, in a Caſe of Commutative Fuſtice , betwix: Foho 
A+ſtiles and Fohn An- eakes ,who thou!d make Fohn A- 
ſtiles to give Fohu An-oakes but'a httie more than che 
Arithmetical proportion was due to him , he may give 
him out of his own purſe what be pleaſeth ; bur, our of 
Juſtice, he can compell Fohn A-ftites to give no more, or 
rather pay no more, than a ſhilling- worth of money for 
a ſhilling- worth of work, ualeſs for coſts, or cauſe of 
licigacion : So thar, here, his ſecond Argument againſt 
this Arithmetical proportion, in Commutative juſtice, is 
anſwered. A man may give -more: (if he will } than 
> 6s another 
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another man hath werited, but be cannot juſtly be for» 
ced to pay more, X 
$17. 6. 

Now what followe's, I chink , refleR's upon Di#r1- 
butive juſtice : [| Merit (ſaith he) (beſides that which « by 
Covenant, where the performance on ope part meriteth the 
performance of the other part, and falls under Fuſftice Com- 
mutative, not Diftributtve) i not due by Faſtice, but i 
rewarded of Grace onely.)] This Propoſition is not ſenſe, 
which is, Merit «© not due by Fuſtice , but Grace onely ; 
the reſt is a Parenecheſis:: no weris can properly be ſayd. 
to be due, but thie thing merited; or elſe, it may be,. 
thar wzeris, ſuch as he meane's, bath nothing dze to ir 
by j»fice, but by grace y as much as it he ſhould ſay, 
that where is no Covenant, nothing is 4#e out of juſtice, 
but grace, | | > 1.99 

This I rake to be very erroneons ; As firſt; in Com- What may be 
mutative then Diſtributive juſtice ; in Commutative,reſti- = f; whos | 
tucion of fame, health, eſtate, when a man hath ſecretly os. wits 
injured another, is 4ve, out of Commutative juſtice z he Covenanc. 
ought to make reparations, for! injuries done:ia thoſe 
things s bur it is not poſſible: ro conceive that ſuch a 
man, who injured anocher, ſhould contrad# with bim to 
make him fatisfaRion for that 10jury, The like we 
may find in Diſtributive juſticey take the Inſtance before; 
Every Pariſh is to relieve the poor which belong's co its . 
ſuppoſe'three poor z one, weak with old age, can doe 
ſomewhat for his living ; another ſo decrepid, that he is 
able to doe nothing ; a third beyond the former, both 
himſelf; and bis. wife, perbapsa child,all diſabled to help 
themſelves;thoſe ſeveral perſons never contracted wich 
the Overſeers of the poor of that place for any almes 
they never, upon Covenant, ated any thing which fore- 
| L1 merited 
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merited this tcliets; yer, of jufice Diftributive, thoie (e- 
- veral miſerable peop'e ought, by the Qveiſee:s of the 
poor, Ig 4 Grometrical propertien,to be 10 relieved : So, 
in Colledges, thete are divers. degrees of Piaces, and in 
many with this Clayſe, Let the moſt worthy be preferred 
ſuppole'now two: Places: voyd, and ewo. unworthy, or 
not ſo worthy as ſome other, rwo, ſhould be preferred g 
were nor-thi. 5ju{{ice, that the leſs worrhy of the two 
moſt eminent ſhould be preferred to the beſt Place, 
and the more worthy to the worſt ©. this. 1s 87j»ſt/ce in 
Diſtn1butive juſtice'y* yer neither of cheſe miade a Cove- 
nant to oblige the' other Fellows : I am perſwaded 
Mr. Hobbes, when he wrote this, thought ro have mer!- 
ted ſo much of all the Leviathens in Chriſtendome, ( or, 
at the leaſt, 'from-che ProtedFor:). that they ought co 
have preferred him to ſome great Office in their S1ate £ 
bur yer, 1am confidenr, be never coatraf#id with any 
for: the reward: for merit ariſech not onely from grace 
or favosr, but divty and juſtices, although Commwative 
juſtice onely conſider's the caſe, yet Diftributive Caſts an 
on principally upon the perſon, and his quilifications. 
e conclude's, [therefore thu diſtinFton , in the ſenſe 
wherein it uſcth to be-expounded. @ not right ] The ſenſe, 
in which it uſcth to be expounded, is th hoſe I have de- 


livered , and, by. what-F have delivered, it. appeare's 
right. Firſt, in Commutativejuſtice.an Arithmetical pros 
portion muſt be conſidered : and ſecondly, in D:ftribu- 
#ve a Geometrical, 


. SefF, 7. | 
He 20e's on, [ Ts peak properly, Commmtative Fur 
ſftice the Fuitice of a Contratfor, that'is, « Performanie 
of Covenant in Buying and Selling, &c.) Thi: I bave 
thewed erroneous; ſee bim again, [| Aud — 
ice, 


= 
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ſlice, the Fuſtice of an Arbitrator, thatis to ſay, the alF of 

defining what is Fuſt , Wherein ( beinſt trafted by them 

who made him Arbitrator, if he perform bus Traſk, be © 
ſayd to diftribute to every man his own: ] Here is one The jultice of 


: oy , an Arbicraror * 
caſe put for twenty of a divers nature: lt is is true, in gifcrene , ac- | 


ſach a caſe, an Arbitrator may doe an at of Dr#ributive cording to the 
ju#ice, as in dividing of an eftate berwixt Wife and ** 
Children, and many other of ſuch condition, when there 

ought to be a regard of differing relation, and neceſh- 

tys but many times, ina Reference to an Arbiryator, 
the caſe may be clearly an at of Commutative juſtice ; 

and, according to that juſtice, all the goods, contended 

for, muſt, ro a peny, be aſſigned, according to an 4rith- 

wmetical proportion, withouc any conſideration of ſeveral 

merits 4, and, in ſuch a caſe, there is no di#ribuiter ; 'r0 

divers their own : So that che'ju#ice of an Arbitrator 

may be, according to the Cafe in which' be is to'arb#- 

trate, either Commutative , or Diſtribative , - what he 

adde's, that [Ths, which he had delivered before, ) & 

Fuit Di#iribation ; and may be called (though improperh) 
D:Hribatrve Fuftice) is hard to be apptehended z and Mr. Hobbes eo 
how ir (hould be, indeed, ju## diffribution, yer impre: vie and fin- 
perly Diſtribmive juitice, poſeth me, and (I chink) will fnguage, 
him, to explain, unleſs he underftand the firſt co be an 

48, theſecond a vivtur of habit of ſuffice, which is coun- 


renanced with no'one phraſe aſed/by him 3 {$9 faith - 14 lj 


tie) more properly equity] why (hould he undertake not 
to crols the language received' amongft the common 
people onely, bur the community of learned meny with 
2'bare affi-mation he muſt uſe it otherwiſe than all 
Auchors before 5 Equity'is a rule, by 'which men tuſt 
walk in the 47s of all juſtice, "bur the verrsc is Fuſtice, 
by which men-deal equath, whe 12 Arbitrator or pri- 
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| Hismwiſtake in are perſon,” Inthis Treatiſe of Faftice, you may diſ- 
— the diviſion of (erne him to blame) in ſaying that.[ Writers divide Fu- 
ftice, into Commutative and. Diſtributive, Jin which be 
was miſtaken; for Juſtice is firſt divided into legell or 
Common juſtice, and particular, it is particular juſtice 
only which is divided into Commutative and Diftributtvey 
In hi meafare Secondly, he was to blame to deny, that Commutative 
of commura- J#ſtice is to be ated according to an 4rithmetical propor- 
tive, tion, meaſuring it onely by the things commuted ,when 
be knowe's, that all Caſuiſts allow twenty Circumſtan- 

ces, which may-enhanſe. the price. Thirdly, he was 

miſtaken, when he ſaid, [then it were lawful to give more 

10.4 man then he merits ;] Fourthly, he did nor deliver 

the truth, when be (aid, there 2s mo merit from juſtice, 

but grace onely,' where the diſtribution is made z Fittly, 

be {laid coo much, when he ſaid [ Diſtribative> Juſtice: w. 

the att of an Arbitrator ; and\Commntative of « Contra- 

Hs boldnefſe 07+] | And here let the Reader conſider, whether it 
in confronting Þe not a bold undertaking of Mr Hobbes, to confront 
ol che learn- al] the learned men in the worlds Schoolemen, Philoſe- 
Ee men before hers, ancient and latter, Caſwiſts, Politiciows, (all which 
| with one Conſent, bonour and. approve this diſtinRi- 
on,), upon ſo weak grounds as are put down here ; I 

remember -no'one Author that oppoſeth.it z I am 
confident,,; I bave looked upon an hundred ; onely 

nodes cavity, Bodin'in his fixe book de Republica, cap. 6. where he ca- 
vill's at this diſtinQion, methinkes, as if he thoughe 

that Ariferle would have had a Common-wealth go- 

verned by theſe diſtinaly, one, or the ocher z but not 

haveuſed them both at the ſame time, in bis Com- 

mon- wealth z' and then;the neceſſities of both in their 

ſeverall opportunities would have 'made one, alone, 
improper, and therefore he addes a third and new pro- 
| # OG portion 
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portion, unheard of before, which he imagine's would: _ | 
complear the work, which be call's harmondea proportlo y {1s 3t'y con- 
but 1 can gueſſe it a meere airy conceipt, not clearely monical ec, 
expreſſed by him, nor intelligible by any ; for he can Po:ion. 
never (hew how the proportions in Muſick ſhould corre(- 

pond to the Offices in a Common wealth, which muſt be 

done, if he-make that proportion the onelyrule forts 

and therefore it hath gained no ground upon the judge- 

ment-of learned men; and I believe Mr. Hobbes his opi- 

nion will gaine as little. But, ro bave my Judge- 

menr, Mr. Hebbes was angry. with it, becauſe the School- 

men uſe it, and would not. allow himſelfe - patience 

to examine their Grounds, 


x Sea. 8, 

I paſſe over the reſt of that Chapter, in which are 
ſome things moſt ingenious, as bis diſcourſe of Compla- 
cencic, in the 76 page, and in ſome other things : bur 
that moſt of all he crowde's in that abominable Apho- 
riſme before refuted : that al men are naturally at war 
ove with another, untill I. come to. the laſt Clauſe, 
where he fall's foule againe upon all manner' ot writers, 
page 80, where he ſaith, that [the Science of Yertue and Me OY 
Fice is Moral Philoſophy. This ſo faris true, that it is 14o.a1 phito- 
2 good piece of woral Philoſophy, to treat of the Law ſophy. 
ot Natwre, and to ſhew how all vertnous ations are de- 
duced out of it, and agree with it z bur this-is not all 
the Office of a woral Philoſopher; he is firſt toreach 
the end, which is man's Summur bonum, his chiefe 
good; his felicity, happineſſe; then to teach the weaves, 
which are thoſe wverives deduced: out ofthe Lew of ns- 
swre-, and to (ſhew how they conduce to the end; ſo that 
he ,confined. oral Philoſophy in too. narrow a 

| when. 
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when he reſtrayned it co Firue-and #ice, which are only 
the meaxes, and are handled by a moral Philoſopher onely 
in order to his end, Now he come's to his bigh 
ſtraia againe, cen(uring the world. 


Set. 9. 

But (faich he) the writers of moral Philoſophy, theugh 
they acknowlcdge the ſame Vertues and Vices , yet, not ſee- 
ing wherein conſiſteth their Goodneſſe, nor that thry come to 
be praiſed, as the meanes of praceable, ſociable, and com- 
fortable living, place themin 4 mediocrity of paſitons, 4s 
if net the cauſe, but the Drgvee of daring, made Fortitude 
or not the Canſe, but the quantity of a gift made librrality.} 

Wiceenfure of T DETE are Many<things In this Period to be cen(ured, 
all Ph.loſ- Firſt, I blame him for accufing the whole Company of 
pheis, the Philoſophers of ignorance, in-ſo weighty: a baſinelle, 
not fo'much as pardoning any one ; when, for my part, 
who have tu:ned over hundreds of bookes in this buſt- 
neſſe, I know no one ſo blind as bimſelfe in this parti» 
calar poine, I ſay no one, cither Chriſtian, or other; 
tor fi:ſt he commirtech a mighty faulc in forgetting 
He forger's that famous diſtinRion, betwixt a good: man, and a 
the diſtinaion good Citiz'n, acknowledged by multitades of Philoſo- 


—y og phers, and muſt needs be by any man, who conlider's 


Citiz:n, chat a man may be diſcourſed of, either concerning 
himſelte in his owne nature, and the wayes of pesfeRing 
itz orelſe in relation co others in the firſt conſidera» 

The foundarz. £ION, that Science which perfeR's him is called Erhicke 

on of Erhikes, of Moral Philoſophy : tor the ſecond, which reterre's 


” 0 avg him to others, ir iSeicher co a family, then ic is grcome- 


mick; orelſe ctoa State or City, and then ie is Polg- 
tick, Now: the writers of woral Philoſophy diſcouiſe 
which way a man ſhould perfeR himſclte z ſo chac they 


give 
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give Rues, which way he (hould be happy in a deſare x 
in the midſt of the moſt unhappy ſtate in the world , in 
the micſt of worldly plenties, miſeries: ſuch ſurely are 
perfe&t in chis world z and ſuch anely z and this is the 
toundation of all Geconomicks and Pealiticks ; no man 
can be either O:conomically or Politickly vertuous, who 
is got ſo in himſelte z and being ſo in himſelf, having 
neicher family nor Cicy co diſpoſe himſelt to, he may 


not be (uchcoocher men, Mr. Hobbes dedicate's a man 


wholly to ochers in this places in others he make's a 
man diſpoſe all chings to himſelf, 2nd confider's nor the 
divers ſhares which his Parents, his friends (I may adde) 
his Children, and, above all, his God, is co have our of 
him, as well as his Country. Now Mr. Hobbes placeth 
the-whole relation of man to be towards others, when 
ig chis period he (aich in «ffe&t, Thbar, 


$f. 10, 

[ The Philoſophers did not know that humane wertues 
came to be praiſed as the meanes of praceable, ſociable, 
and comfortable livinz) which are chings onely in reſpe& 
of others : bur I may cell Mr. Hobbes, that, in their 


m- P 
politicks and Occonomicks, they teach this relative per- ator 


teRtion as fully, and much truer, chen hd, as will ap- f<&'on how 


raughr by Phi- 


lo{ 


pear ; but in Frbicks they teach boy thele vertues are Gohem 


exccllent in them(ſclves, and doe perfe&t the owner 5 

this is done by all ſores of Philoſophers z ro- begin with 

the Epicureans, whoſe Ph:loſophy doth, in many things, Plone? 

agree wich his, alchough, in lome things, be conſent's compared with 

wich the Stecksz in. wine  opnion be chooſerh the tit of Epicu- 

worſt pieces ineboth ;, firſt Epicorws agree's with him *" 

zothis, chat he makes plcoſure the bappineſſe, the chiefe 

good of man, as Mr, &obbes doth in many places; _ [ 
| w 
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"know Laantine tayour's Epicarus ſo much, as to (ay, 


he meant the pleaſures of the ſoule 5, yer ſurely it 
ſeemes to be the (enſuall parc of the Soule only ; for, 
in that Epiſtle he writes to Menoecews, which is the 
chiefe we have of his moral Philoſophy, he ſeeme's to 
me to doe otherwiſe , and places man's' happineſle, as 
Mr. Hobbes doth elſewhere, in the enjoying ſenſuall 
Contentments: now Mr. Hobbes, in thoſe other pla- 
ces, did better then in this, where he placed man's hap- 
pineſſe within himſelf, and the uſe of his vercues condu 
cing to himſelfe z bur here in relation to others, whicti 
is ſo extrinſecall a thing, as it is impoſſible for a man to 
be bappy in; for icis poſſible a man may lack theſe ac- 
commodations of other . men, to converſe, and be ſo- 
ciable, and affable with zand then be is not happy, who 
can be miſerable, which Epicarws himſelf Jenied to- be 
poſſible co a vertuous and prudent man ; fo thar, in reſ- 
pe of the end, alchough Epicurw make the ſawe hap- 
Pineſſe, as Mr. Hobbes in other places, yet Epicurus, 
and Mr. Hobbes in other places,ſpeake righter then Mr. 
Hobbes in this, Then, confider the meanes of obtaining 
this end - Epicarm firſt writes againſt the fear of the 
Gods, as he call's themza thing,which Mr, Hobbes coun- 
tenanceth, alchough he let's tall in one place (as Mr. 
Hobbes now and then will) that God doth puniſh wicked 
men, and blefſe the honeſt and vertuous 3- yet he after 
ſpeake's againſt man's feare of any ſuch thing, becauſe 
(faith he)»ething maſt be ſpoken of theGods,but eternal feli- 
city, which they could not have if they were concerned in hy- 
mant affaires,8& therefore denies, prayers, or any religious 
auty, to have any power with the deitiesyas I remember, 
Mr, Hebs,out of hisStotca! principles of the fate or neceflity 


which belong's to all things,2nd aRions, Croſs principles 


produce 
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produce the ſame wicked concluſion in' both, like as 
| Herod and Pilate joyne together in nothing but cruci- 
fying Truth; To the ſame purpoſe Lucretizs (a follow- 
er of Epicurms) ſpeak's in his firſt, fifch and (ixth books; ans wag _ 
and diverſe times make's ic the greateſt piece of happt- , 
neſſe, to abhorre Religion and contemne it z and 

make's man, by that aR, co be the greateſt Conque- 

rout. * | 
Luare religio prdibms ſubjefta viciſſim 
Obteritur, nos exequat victoria Calo, 

And one of Mr, Hobbes his Principles of religion is 

made by him to be the chiefe, the 4gnorance of ſecond 

cauſes, Thus doe men, who conſpire againſt Religion, 

meer likewiſe in the meanes: But Epicurms and Lucre- 

tivs ſpake out fully, Mr. Hobbes darkely ; thus they * 

joyne in one Principle, by which happinefſe may be 2c- 

quired z but; in another, EZpicurws tarre exceed's him ;_ 

tor placing happineſle, as he doth, in the enjoyment of 

this world's contentments, Epicurw contemae's and Epicurus's ex- 
deſpiſeth death, and will not allow it to be any evill, ———— 
and diſputg?s moſt excellently, to prove it is not to be n'ng Deach. 
feared, for (ſaith he) that is not tobe feared which hurt's 
pot (a truerule, for thoſe things are onely to be feared 

being abſent, which, when they are preſent, will hurt 

us). Now(faith he, death hwrt's no man, for when death 

come's, man is not, therefore not hart by it; It hurt's -nei- 

ther the living, nor the dead, (aith hey not the living, for, 

whilſt men live,death is not , not the dead for where death © 

is, man is not : The force of this Argument is neceſſary, 

becauſe 'n all Injuries or hurts, that come, there muſt 

be theſe ewo Termes, the thing hurting and that buried, 

but theſe can never be rcogether, death and man : now 

herein he excell's Mr. Hobbes, for whether Mr, Hebbes 

M m makes 
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make's man's happineſſe to conſiſt. in the enjoying the 
world, or in a Complaceacie or contentment with other 
men z yet, when he make's death ſo fearfull a thing, as 
he doth, it is in vaine for that man to look for happi- 
nefle, who knowe's he muſt die, when heſhall loſe this 
bappineſſe, and he may dy this day, and ſuddenly loſe 
it, by chat which he, and ſuch men,'make their greateſt 
evill, death : ſo that Epicurws, and his SeR,*went be- 
yond Mr, Hobbes, and ſpake more juſtifiably , out of 
theſe Principles, then he did, But Epicurws goe's on, 
and deliver's, how theſe ſenſuall pleaſures are to be preſere 


T rugality and wed, by Frugality, aud temperance; two vertues which 
Tewporance, T cannot-find in Mr, Hebbes his whole booke, which yet 


neceſſarily conduce to the preſervation of this felicity 
Frugality, that ſo the Rock may be ſupported, which 
muſt maingaine bis pleaſures 3. Temperande, which a 
moderate uſe of them, that.ſo.he may enjoy them:the 
fuller z Fraugality preſerve's the fuel, Temperance the 
fire z and (as he ſpeake's) che enjoyment of a mans 
pleaſure doth not confiſt in the uſe of luxurious ſuper- 
flitics, but in the proportion the objeRhath ro the ap- 
petite, or:the neceſſity of the man who enjoye's: it, 
Soa hungry, needy, and necefſicous man fina's as great 
pleaſare in a Cruſt of bread, and a draught of water, as 
any riotous perſon doth in his greateſt exceſſe of dain- 
ties. Now. I read, in Mr. Hobbes, nothing of theſe 
two, which are as neceſſary as any, : for the happineſle 
which ſenſuall pleaſures can bring roa man; and there- 
fore, although I thinke, this Se& erred as much as any 
in his moralls ; yet, I thinke likewiſe, that theſe writers 
did thinke more truly' then he, wherein the goodnefle 
of theſe-vertues (of which! he ſpeake's) conſiſteth, thae 
is, making, men bappy 3. and gave better reaſons, ay 
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what they ſaid, then he. I have dwelt looger upon this 
Sec, both becauſe few men have deſcribed ir arighe, 
which I have read , and likewiſe becauſe it containing 
as ill, or worſe, opinions, then any other, hath ſuffered 
moſt juſtly, under the generall Cenſure of Writers. 
And, although it being a doQrine which flattered our 
fleſh and blood,-and thereby, for a while, got a great 
applauſe amongft men, and the readers of this Philofo- 
phy, like Ranters in divinity, were much followed for a 
while z yet in the paſſages of an age or two, it was cryed 


down; and I know not of any late writers, who hath MrcHobbes ap. 
proacher 
with whom I have to doe, unlefle it be the Mahoretans, rang 
who agree with the Epicareans in this, that ſenſual Epicureans 


pleaſure is the happineſſe of man; but here they differy then do the * 


Mahumetans ; 


ſo nearly infiguaced his worſt opinions, as this Author, 


the 4ahwmetans make that happineſſe ereinall here- 
afrer: but Fpicwrws (with whom Mr. Hobbes ſeeme's 
to ſhake hands) in this world onely. 


Se. T I, 


To diſcourſe of the Stoicke Philoſophy, were needles, wherein the 
becauſe the common Authors, which are read by the Stoicks placed 
generality of men, as Tu/y, Seneca, Epidtetus, doe mani- = 10* hap 
teſtly: ſhew how they placed bumane happineſſe in his * 


owne breaſt, and in his power, which is the injoyment 
of himſelf, wichourt the diſturbance of paſſions, And, 
to this end, they impoſed that impoſſible meanes of 
rooting out paſhons, as living onely by reaſon which 
certainly, if it could be done, would make man's life 
like thar of the . Angels , or his bodily life like his ſpi- 
ricuall, - And theſe Cardinal vertues, Prudence, Fuſtice, 
Fortitude, Temperance, tobe the ſupports of all this 


, worke z and chat man's happ'neſſe hath no dependence 


[ 


Mm3 upon 


inciſe, 


